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“FOREWORD 


The Office of" the Chief of Military History has undertaken 
the preparation of various special studies needed in the Army School 
bystem and for staff reference. Such orojects were initiated more 
than three years. ago “when a canvass of generel and special staff sec- 
tions of the Army resulted in requests for studies on a wide variety 
of subjects. In many cases the need for such studies vas found to 
be greatest in matters pertaining to foreign military methods. This 
study is intended to provide the Arny with informa tion on Russian 
interrogation methods in 2a condensed and readily usable form. It has 
“been made at the request of the Assistant Chief of Staff, eae GOUSA. 
A coneiderable volume of material is available for research on 
Soviet methods of interrogation. The Russians, | » however, ore extremely 
cretive, and there a ave aay gals An Our knowledge of their operations 
und methods, particularly at the higher levels of the Soviet zovern-- 
imental and military structure. It is felt that this study wilt oe 
ace some of the missing pieces of the Soviet puzzle. If it stimulates 
ee investigation to gain yet more complete knowledge of Russian 
methods, the continuing value of the study oul be enhanced. 
ee ce Mer a A 
ORLANDO WARD 


washington, D. C. — Major General, Uca 
September 1951 Chief, Military History 
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PREFACE 


The primary purpose of this study is to provide a reference 
work on Russian methods of interrogation for students in the Army 
School System; partioularly for those in the field of intelligence. 
This MOrk is also. intended for use as a reference by those who 
Aen eene what instructions a United States soldier will receive 
concerning bis conduct in the evont of capture by the armed forces 
of the Soviet ‘Union or its satellite nations. 

The scope ‘of ‘this study is considerably broader than indicated 
by the tite. “The general treatment accorded prisoners of war by the 
Soviets during World War II is Baanesd against a history of prisoner 
treatment fir one the ages. Soviet attitudes regarding the rules of 
land warfare surrounding prisoners are compared with the attitudes of 
other peoples. | A brief description of the governmental and military 
structure of ine Soviet Union has been presented. in order that the 
student may better understand the part played by the interrogation 
program in the over-all intelligence plan of that nation. Soviet 
intelligence broeédures, prisoner evacuation, prison camp conditions, 
and the prisoner indoctrination program are discussed to the extent 
necessary to load “to''a ‘HStier understanding ae interrogation 
program. ; | 


In the hands of the Soviets, interrogation is not only a means 
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of gathering information but also a political weapon. The startling 
confessions made in the Soviet purge trials of the late 1930's or, 
more recently, in the Hungarian trials of Cardinal Mindszenty and 
Robert Vogler have testified to the effectiveness of communist 
methods of "political" eameogetbins. In this Beaip cue methods 

are touched upon because they were used with a very limited number 

of prisoners of war. Otherwise, the discussion has been confined to. 
methods used to gain tactical and strategic information from captured 
military personnel during and immediately after World War Il. 

Since this study is intended for use as a reference, which means 
that only isolated parts of the work will be read by many individuals, 
certain eterna ideas have: been repeated from time to time in order 
to permit each phase of the study to stand alone as a self-contained 
thesis... | 

The author has been allowed complete freedom in research and in 
developing his ideas, and for this he is truly grateful. A sincere 
attempt has been made to write a factual, objective narrative, devoid 
of bias. In occasional instances when only assumptions could be made 
because of insufficient evidence, they have been frankly labeled as 
such. The author takes full responsibility for these assumptions, 
for statements of fact, and for conclusions found in the text. It 
must be sneneeiaed that the recommenda tions contained in the final 


chapter represent the views of the author and do not necessarily 
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The writer has ieeawed much help, beginning with the opie tan 
outline and continuing through the Stages of researching, writing, 
end eee Brig. Gen. P. M. Robinett, USA-Ret. ) Chief, Special 
Studies Division, Office of the Chief of Military ister, contributed 
many valuable suggestions, smoothed the way for more complete research 
than would otherwise have been pOpesEra and offered constructive 
criticism and guidance throughout the project. Lt. William Kleppor, Jr.,_ 
semeraiiy Pessancnsd the records of the German Military Documents 
“Section and located many documents aiien were of primary importance 
- to this study; Lt. George L. Frenkel's painstaking review of the | 
manuscript and hie correction of many translations of German documents 


have resulted in a much “Amproved, more accurate study. Lt. Col. 





Robert E. Work, USAF, was most co- _operative in making available Air 


Force records for this. project, and his constructive suggestions and 





aie eae. are appreciated by the author. Mr. Israel Wice and 
his assistants have given valuable aid in securing source materials; 
— the Aeneien Studies Branch, Office of the Chief of Military History; 
the Office of the keetetann Chief of Staff, G-2, GSUSA and GHQ, FEC; 
the Departmental Recorcs Bvaucl, AGO: the Historical Section, BUCOM s 
the Army Library; and the American Red Cross have all been most co- 
seeeauites It has ene wleasure to work with Miss lucy Weidman : 


who has edited the final draft of the manuscript; Mrs. Frances T. Fritz 
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did the preliminary editing of the first draft of the narrative. 
Mr. Frank J. Ford is responsible for the first chart, the other six 


being the work of Mr. Elliott Dunay. Mrs. Irene Wilhelm has been. ; 


helpful in aduinistrative matters and has assisted with the typing; 


Mrs. Laurie Herring has assiduously typed and retyped the manuscript 


and cut most of the stencils for this mimeographed edition of the |. 


study. 


References in the footnotes give credit only to a few of the ~ 


many persons who have been called upon to give information. Personnel . 


6 OL the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, GSUSA, of the:...:. 


Directorate of Intelligence, USAF, and of the Office of the Chief of. 


.. Naval Intelligence, USN, have reviewed the manuscript; their comments 


— | | KERMIT G. STEWART 
Washington, D.C. | Major, (inf) GSC is 


september 1951 
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PART I 
CHAPTER I. 
SCOPE AND PURPOSE 
OF THIS STUDY 
This is a study of Russian methods of interrogating captured | 
personnel during and immediately after World War II, The discussion 


will be limited as , nearly as possible to methods used in dealing 


with prisoners of war although some of the methods have been used 





more frequently with political and oriminal offenders in the Soviet 
| “Unten and its satellite states. . 

| | | 7 The importance of prisoner interrogation has been emphasized 

| in Soviet military doctrine and practice. Explicit directions for 
processing prisoners have. been found in practically all handbooks 


issued to the various arms and senvides of the Red Army. Soviet 





training films have emphasized that the "eyes and ears" of prisoners 


a 
should be used as much as possible in planning attack or SEnOneC: 


The capture of prisoners for purposes of interrogation has Rieves 





such a prominent part in Soviet tactics that commanders have often 
specified in reconnaissance directives the sectors from which 

2 7 
prisoners were to be taken, 


Soviet emphasis on the importance of prisoner interrogation 


16 not unique. Prisoners have been considered valuable sources of 





information by belligcrents throughout the history of warfare, and 
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during World War Il all the major powers carried on extensive 


prisoner-interrogation programs. 


The tremendous nunbex’ of prisoners taken during World War IT 
served to increase the importance of the interrogation satan 
tery millions of Germans fell Maes Russian hands during the 
war, the exact number being held at the time of Germany's surrender 
Wr eeotiy never be known. More than a :nillion Japanese soldiers 
me civilians — captured by the Red Army during its eleven-day 
war with Japan. Russia, in turn, lost millions of troops to the 
Germans. France, Poland, England, the United States, and other 
powers engaged in the war also experienced heavy losses of personnel 


through capture. Additional millions of civilians suffered in- 


’ prisonment as internees and slave laborers or as political and 


| "racial" offenders in conceutration camps. 


With huge quantities of the raw material of intelligence 


arate in the form of prisoners, the various belligerents took 


EXene to. insure the fullest possible exploitation of prisoner in- 


formation. Field regulations and special orders issued to eontas 


troops specified procedures | for processing and ecu ne prisone ars 
in ways designed to insure their immediate and maximum utilization | 


for intelligence purposes. Large numbers of military intelligence 


personnel were especially trained as interrogators and us linguists. 


Specialized agencics such as translator and interrogation teams were 


SECRET SECRET 
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organized to exploit éantinea. documents ana to interrogate prisoners, 


and subdivisions were created within existing intelligence services 
to process prisoner information. 
‘The emphasis on the prisoner-interrogation program quite 


naturally led %0 the adoption or appropriate counterintelligence 


| measures ay the various belligerents. Troops were told of their 


rights as prisoners under international law, cautioned about known 


tricks and strategems employed by the enemy to secure information 


| from prisoners, indoctrinated with principles of loyalty to be 


practiced when in captivity, and warned of punishment which would 


be inflicted if it were learned tha an individual had deserted or 
willingly given information to the enemy. 


In this study, Soviet methods of exploiting ae ae for 


intelligence purposes will be described in as much deteil as possible. 


A brief discussion of the wartime organization of the government 


of the USSR and of the Soviet Armed Forces will be followed by a 
more Pree discussion of Soviet military intelligence ree 
and the organizational changes which took place cana. the war. For 
— nations this would be sufficient Backeround for an understanding 


of ‘their por enee onaeea eset PPeerene The Soviet Union, however, 


a a highly centralized sosamineny and many intelligence CESeta aes 


tions with overlapping functions. The discussion, therefore, cannot 


be confined to the military organization lene but must include 


ee SECE RET 
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various pera-military intelligence and Bete organizations, 


“especially the Peoples! Commissariat of the Interior (NKVD} which | 
was responsible for the eeoneion of prisoner-of-war camps and for 
the strategic i al pEcerem in ee camps. 

voviet field regulations and special directives pertaining 
to the handling and interrogaticn of prisoners, the selection and 
“training of intelligence personnel, counterintelligence measures , 


specific methods and oes of Soviet interrogators, and other 


aspects of the pioneer “interrogation program will be ptven as com- 


plete an pokes) tee as is possible within the limitations of research 
materials presently available. The general treatment of prisoners 


aurins evacuation and in the cones and the camp- “pho pecans program 


will be discussed in so far as these svete of the life of aL 


prisoner in Russia were related to interrogation proceuures. Since 


interrogations of prisoners in the field and in the camps were con- 


ducted by different agencies and for different purposes, separate 


treatment will be given to these two phases of interrogation. 


Separate treatment will also be given to Russian methods of in- 
isla ole Japanese prisoners since this was almost entirely a> 


post-nar development. 


Excerpts { from a era number of documents upon which this 


study is based appear in “the appendix. Many of these "oase histories" 


are ‘spectacular in nature end, if included in the ieee geen tend 
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to focus the reader's attention on specific sHeLCenUe rather than 
lead to a . general understanding of method. In so far as possible, 
the text of this 7 will deal with methods of interrogation in 


gerieral ee The docunentary aeeerses in the a will be 


used to illustrate certain methods described and to support various 


conclusions and evaluations appearing in the text. 

In ovdien to achieve a better understanding of Russian methods 
of interrogating - prisoners, the first part of this study will doal 
with some broad aspects of the ‘problems created by taking Bese cHers 
in modern ase included 1 will be a brief discussion of inter- : 
national lew as er pertains on: prisoners of war; a short neassee of 


the treatment accorded prisoners from ancient times to the present; 


nention of the principal codes, treaties, and multipartite: conven- 


tions encore prisoners paren Heve been framed in the past two 
hundred years; and special mention of the Geneva Prisoners of War 
Convention of 1929 with comments on the degree to which fie major 
belligerents of Worla War II adhered, or failed to adhere, to that 
treaty. | 

Germany was. a oa to the Geneva Convention of 4929» but 
the Poviet Union was not. Despite German cffers to aeply the pro- 


visions of the convention, se Russian pesecnene on @ ha basis, 


the casa ponsisted in refusing to make any commitments on the 


matter. The result was a stute of lawlessness between these two 
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powers in so far 28 their oer ane were concerned. Both nations 
were ongaged in total war, a type of conflict which has become 
wlmest institutions. in the twentieth century. They were also — 
engaged in in ats  dieoiestcalt cont ise, and the opposing, but equally 
fanatical, ideologies of Communisn and Naziisn ‘transformed a 
chronic “antagonism between the two peoples into a bitter hatred. 
Tie combined effect of these aggravating circumstances was 4 
noticeable deterioration in ine field of Heintenionien and an 


9 


uptrend of brutalization. ‘Some aspects of the cffect of Communism 


on Soviet attitudes toward that portion of international lew per- 


taining to prisoners of war will be given separate treatment in 


this study. 

| Because of the place of the Soviet Union in world affairs and 
the nature of the Communist dictatorship, the Russians have become 
probubly the OSt security sunceieus weuuls om earth. They have 
been especially secretive about their methods of handling prisoners. 
ee result, ners are many unfilled gaps in the infornation which 
1s er ayaa and eek which this study is based. Most 


of the information has CMe ditnge directly or indirectly, from 


‘Gorman sources An important direct source has been the German 


| Military Docunents Section (GMDS), Departmental kecords Branch, 


Office of the Adjutant General. These files, most of which were 


captured from the German Army at the close of World War II, have 
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yielded aoe only ree on Soviet methods but a number of 
Soviet documents concerning: treatment of prisoners. A group of 
former German staff arpicens working in co-operation with the 
Historical Division of the United States suropean Command have 
also made an important contribution to this study in the form of 
nonographs on Soviet methods of interrogating and propagandizing 
prisoners of eure Some of these former officers who fought 

age inst the Russians during the war were captured by the Red Army. 
In, gathering material for their monographs they questioned many 
ee German soldiers how returned from Russian captivity. 

Other information has — gleaned from these same returned 
prisoners and from Soviet deserters by United States Army and Air 
Force intelligence agencies in Europe and America. Soviet methods 
of handling Japanese prisoners have been learned from Japanese 
repatriates by United States intelligence agencies in Japan. The 
text is fully footnoted as to the sources of the information, with 
apnauariaba comments on the conjectures or conclusions which are 
based on an inadequate number of case histories or upon i neonma tien 
of questionable reliability. | 

This study, comprising both a historical review and a critical 
analysis of Russian methods of sont oa captured personnel, is 
written with a . twofold purpose: (1) to point out the successful 


methods that might well be adopted in future combat and at the same 
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time to weed out the ineffective or faulty methods; ana (2) te 
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provide the planners, especially those concerned witn prison 


ys ve FS Ee Rs BE aE SE OOM ee (ere oe 
jnterrogaticen, counterintelligence, troop-tralning » and teaop 


dinforration PLOSLEMS with informetion on which to base counter 


| F : yf . Sie ar hs al) “ 4 - +" ; ate “4 
measures to ba taken anu training programs to be instituted in 


Jj 


. Lo *. . moat Tenor Ci 
tne event cf war with the nation wnose combat methods are unaer 


study. 
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SOME ASPECTS 
Of INTERNATIONAL Lad 


In ancient times a captive was, in most cases, completely 

Subject te the mercy of Lis individusl captor. The latter's conduct 
as it affected his prisoner was limite? by no restrictions other 
then those impused by his personal code ae we hics or, as society 
develope od, by the code of the social group to which he belonged. 
As c nivilization progressed, towever, e consilerable change: tock 
place in the may of a ie ease: ile became a eaptive 
of the nation tc which he had surrendercd rather ti han of the in- 
dividual who mede the capture, and nations, in turn, uccepted 


varying degrees of responsibility for the welfare of ef pPtLves. 


“a1, cee eee ee nage a ; oe ant , + j ga 
Ine rights which gradually necrued to prisoners included that of 


WwWithhe lding certain inaformaticn from cuptors if prisoners so de- 


a 


Y ; », : : " as : ie ; ; . : . . ; . : " : . ; 
sired. Rules which most nations have accepted in regard to their 


oe 


brea tment of prisoners are oe that group of Laws known as the 
ules of la und warfare which, in turn, are a part of 
of international law. 

A mouerh nation, whether engaged in war or pees, is entitle 


to. a ertain rights and hes certain duties to fulfill under inter- 


wational Lay This body of customs, usages, end rules which affe ots. 
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and to an extent governs the relations and intercourse of states 
with one another has been formulated 38 4 result of commercial 

and political transformations which took place during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries waen western civilization was undergoing 
the transition from the Middle Ages to the era of modern history. 


During that period the feudal system was transformed into a group 


of well-defined territorial states with the governments of the 
latter assuming supreme authority within their boundaries. The 
process of change, it is generally agreed, was completed by the 


Treaty of Westphalia (1648) which securely established the terri- 


torial state as the characteristic feature of the modern political 
Le : 


system. 


Under current conceptions of internaticaal law, a state (or 


nation) has been defined as Nahe external personality or outward 


agency of an independ tent community" whieh has as its attributes 


" ta) possession of sovereign power to pledge the community in its 


-relations with other similarly sovereign communities, (b) independence 


of all external control, and (c) dominion over a determinate terri- 


2 
tory." Thus, while a state recognizes no higher lawgiving euthority, 


it can still pledge itself to maintain certain specified relations 
with other states. 
Despite the fact that the old system of feudalism had evolved 


into a system of separate Pouriteeiel states, these states maintained 
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continuous relations with one another, and it was inevitable that 
certain rules should be adopted which would assure c jem cs 
order and mutual understanding in these relaticnships. By the very 
nature of the new order, it was lecessary for states tO — on 
common frontiers and on cis eena tious under which they could acquire 
valid title to nev territories; inter-state commerce, trade, and 
finance, necessary to the continued existence of many naticns, could 
* , , 
fiourish only under a system of mutuel agreements and understandings. 
Fven when the Bent aCHenp was one of war, nations found it to their 
advantage to enuwe hostisities within the RouAS of certain rules 
which coull be flouted oniy at the expense of losing the advantage 
of these rules for themselves. In the pact four hundred. years the 
structure of internatiouel law has been raised into. an iaposing 
edifice Consisting of thousands of treaties, Cecisions of inter- 
National and domes tLe tribunals, informal agreements, usages, and 
popeenee In the latter part of this period custom Las largely been 
repl.cea by the trenty or conventicne, 
International law has a highly complex cluracter, and definition 1S 
which have been advanced by authorities are usuilly long statements 
Cuntéining numerous qua lifying clauses concerning origin end scien 
The definition quoted | below will. serve to define the term as it is 
used in this study. The quetatiuon is an excerpt Prout a dissenting | 


opinion offered by Judge Fred K. Neilson in the Patennn tional uae EEE as 


oe 
mS ea 
we 
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Company Case of 1931200 
. International lew is a law grounded on the general 

assent of the nations. .. . its sources are treaties and ; 
customs, anc the important sources of evidence of the law — = 
are judicial decisions of domestic and internationel tri- : 
bunals, certain other kinds of public governmental Cts» : 2 
treaties and the weitings of authorities. The existence 
or non-existence of a rule of international law is estab- 

lished by a process of inductive reasoning; by marshaling 

various forms of evidence of the law to determine whether 


or not such evidence reveals the general assent that is the = 

| foundation of the law. No rule can be ebolished, or amplified, — _ 
: | or restricted in its operation, by a single nation or by 8 
few nations or by private individuals acting in conjunction =~ : 


with a Government. No action taken by a private individual 
ean contravene a treaty or a rule of international law, al- 
though it is the duty of a Government to control the action 
of individuals, with a view to preventing contravention of 

rules of international law or treaties .4 


it would seem that the principal basis for international law 
is the general assent of the nations concerned. In this respect, 
the rules to which nations have agreed to conform in their relation— | : 
ships with one another nave the same inherent force ag the customary 
lew of primitive society or the ideal statutes of a democratic 
government: their authority is founded on consent. Even though 
there is no higher laewgiving authority which can punish transgressors, 
states obey international law because they have recognized the in- 
herent worth or necessity for a law and have therefore consented to 


obey, although the number of assents a rule of action needs in order : 


sbecidhdidige dcLié desis iy shad j-itsnpibs Sidi sili. Lith, ailtia WAi dese 4 Shes FSH wai carats Sheet ciel nisetee emitted 


t0 be recognized as a rule of international law has never been detor~ : 





i mined. Neither is it possible to establish with pre ision the status 

i | eee 3 a 

of a given law either now or at any specific moment in the past. 
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But, nevertheless, it is a mistake to assume that international law 
is not observed or that it does not have a binding character. 
During its four centuries of existence, international law has in 
most instances been scrupulously dea 

To recognize the existence of international law as a eae: 
legal system is not tantamount to its recognition as an effective 
Legal System. When serious differences in national interests Or 


Opinion have occurred, the subject mecter of those ievecaaitete has 


- generally been ignored in treaties, or, if agreed upon, adherence 


7 
has been far from general, 


There is no established mechanism by which applicability of 
a rule of international law can be determined with precision, and no | 
specific sanctions exist which can be employed to assure adherence. 
Various international courts have been established, but their juris- 


diction has been limited to those states willing to submit disputes 


for adjudication. "It is axiomatic in international law that no 


state can be ORDER ae against its will to submit a dispute with 
another state to an international tribunal. " 

Probably the most reliable and notent force ne ensures ad- 
hevence to international law is public opinion, especially when that 
opinion is based on the social ethics of the people of one nation or 


of several nations. Public criticism can bring about concrete sanctions 


against an offending nation: boycotts, embargos, the severing of 
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diplomatic and trade relations, various forms of reprisal, the 
seizure of hostages, or war. “Within a state, public opinion can 
ring about a change of policy on the vart of governmental officials, 
Or 3% may bring about the fall of the government. | 

in time of war, one of the most effective sanctions which can 
be efiployed to enforce ineeue out law is the reprisal. Rules of 
warfare can exist only when pelligerents find it to their mutual ad- 
vantage to adhere to tuose rules; non-adherence results in reprisals 
which negate both the rules and the advantages. Laws ‘concerning the 
treatment of prisoners of war are on a — which peneeeeee ae have 
Found to be mutually aie tageous from a military standpoint and are 
more likely to command respect than laws limiting the use of weapons 

| | 9 a5 
or the destruction of enemy forces and resources. 

An example of how reprisals can negate both rules and advantages 
oceurred early in World War Il. During the attempted Janding at 
Dieppe in 1942, Canadian troops handcuffed some captured Germans on 
the battlefield as a security measure. This was adjudgec a technical 
jisintion-ce the Geneva Convention by German military authorities 
who proceeded to shackle a large number of Allied prisoners in re- 
teliation, eens setting off a "chain-reaction" of reprisals which 
for a time threatened the existence of all rules of land warfare. 
The resultant diplomatic deadicck was broken only by the International 


Rec Vross Committee which, after much negotiation, was successful 


7. 
ars 
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. 10 
in bringing ai. end to the reprisals. a Committee, which 


has had much practical experience in persuading nations to uphold 
international law, observed in its World war sae ee "Genereliy 
speaking, the rules of international law are taplemented only on 
the basis of reciprocity. Practical success depencs , HONYER net 
only on era reciprocity, but also on one national interest balancing 
with the other. Reciprocity in this sense wey rest upon interest, 
unlike in kind, but existing at the same moment." 
Fear of reprisals may have been the only factor which eee 
| Germany toward the end of World War le to maintain its adherence to 
the Geneva Convention in pecan to Allied prisoners. Early in 1945 
the Nazis had seriously considered denouncing that Convention, but 
Gernan military leaders feared reprisals against capturec. German 
- 3 12 
personnel. 

Adherence to internetional law on the part of individual 
citizens of a state is ensured to a Limited depree when that state 
officially ratifies a troaty or acaveniicin. The act of ratifying 
8 treaty carries with it the implication thet the ratifying states 

will require their citizens to obey the termes of that treaty. In 
the United States this implication is confirmed - oy law. Article Oix 
ae: the Constitution of the United States provides: "This Constitution 
and the laws of the United States which shall be mace Bb a: pursuance — 


thereof and oll treaties male, or which shall be made, under the 
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uthority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the 
tends: «ck 2 
Upon ratification by Congress, the Geneva Convention of 1929 
became Lee for all citizens of the United States; the armed forces 
were obli ged to inc corporate its terms in their regulations, to 
snstruct all military personnel as to their rights and cuties under 


the Convention, and to treat aia who were citizens of. adhering 


12 


states in accordance with its peu aanenee Thus , international ‘lew 


which has been codified in treaties has at least some of the attri- 
putes of municipal law for citizens of the retifying states. ‘There 
are other factors inherent in the concept of treaty law, however , 
which tend to nullify the theory that by codification the propre 
of adherence is solved. 


The scvereign authority of states which, in theory, is the 


bulwark of treaty law, proves, in practice, to be a source of weakness. 


“While sovereignty may confer authority to enter into 4. eaeNy it 


giso confers authority to relea Se the suis. from that treaty since 
| 14 . 
| — - ee eee ree 
sovereignty is incompatible with obligation. States have from time 
to time renounced or violated treaties for a variety of reascns: 
unfavorable treaties forced on weak or defeated nations have been 
renounced when those nations recovered sufficient strength to defy 


their oppressors} arrogant or irresponsible governnients of powerful 


states have fore ed their will on others in deliberate defiance cf 
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existiug agreements; the seaieaes ana dire necessities of war 
have often ‘voided idealistic, unrealistic, or wutioded rules of 
warfare adopted in time of peace or in previous WArs. 7 

Within a state, the status of municipal iw cetermined 
precisely by the courts. Herein lies the important difference 
between municipal law and treaty law: save for a few international 
courts which have had esrHiseive and declaratory, rather than 
arbitrary, authority, no agency: for the interpretation of treaty 
law exists on the international level, and states are free to in- 
terpret the terms of treaties in the light of changing national 
interests, necessities, and ethics. It should also be remembered 
here that the threat of punishment for transgressors has never yet 
succeeded in preventing violatioas of municipal law. 

‘Finally, abstract theories regarding the sanctity and force of 
treaties give way to the hard fact that the terms of encaties are, 
in practice, based either upon the differences in strength Setcen 
the contracting parties or upon the degree of usefulness of the 
_ treaty to all parties. Using this criteriun, treaties may be divided 
into two groups: those forced on the weak by the stron aiid those | 

| pare ire, | 15 
which are of mutual benefit to the contracting states. The rules 
of warfare in general, and particularly those applying to prisoners. 


of war, belong to the second group. 
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Despite numerous attempts to codify the rules in treaties and 
conventions, certain unwritten customs and ‘usages which are well 
defined and recognized by civilized nations remain in force. During 
a war, these unwritten rules are of special importance. War is a 
reversion %o primitive methods of self-preservation which knows no 
law save that of survival, anh to have any rules governing the con~ 
duct of hostilities is something of a paradox. The weakness of | 
treaties and conventions, the effect of new methods and weapons, and 
the other factors which. bens to nullify the force of written rules 
during hostilities serve to increase the importance of certain customs ah 
of warfare. | 
Among the unwritten rules of war recognized by most civilized 
zations are three interdependent basic principles: (1) the principle 


of military necessity under which a belligerent is justified in 





applying any amommt and kind of force to compel the submission of 
, : « : .. : e - ma . fr on 

tne enemy with the least expenditure of time, life, end money; (2) the 
principle of hunanity prohibiting any violence not actually hecessary 
for the purpose of war; and (3) the principle of chivalry which pro~ : 
| 16 : 

hibits the resort to dishonorable means, expedients, or conducte — 

The rules of warfare are particularly susceptible to rapid — 

change, and it is sometimes difficult to-determine whether variations ° 


are the result of violations or due to the effect of practical devel- 


opments. Rules codified in times of peace tend to emphasize humanitarian 
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ecnuidsea tiene to an unrealistic degree. Such rules quickly fall 
by the wayside as social ethics ia morality change under the realities 
of war, and only necessity, humanity and chivalry are left ag guiding 
principles. Even these broad, general principles ure subject to 
violation by the more ruthless combatants. 

“nTotal war" as practiced by belligerents between 1939 and 1945 
eaniness obsolete meny rules of peso aan. and Bo Migeienes felt 


back more and more on the unwritten rules of warfare to justify vio- 


dations of the written codes. Of these rules, the maxim of necessity 
was usec te justify violations more than any other as the importance 
of actions banned by treaties became go great as to warrant violation. 
No sanctions have as yet been devised or employed to enforce the rules 
2 ) | | -_ , .. he i? 
of warfare which can counterbalence the force of military necessity. 


fhe treatment of prisoners is strongly influenced by necessity 
in warfare and cannot be considered apart from the current so¢ial, 
economic, and military situation existing. in the nation which is | 
holding captives. It is only by reference to these conditions tnat 
treatment accorded be peceien: can be explained and evaluated. A 
brief summary of practices in the past and of modern developments 
will provide a background for an evaluation of Russian practices 


during World War II. 
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CHAPTER I1t 


THE, GROWTH OF CUSTOMS AND LAWE 
REGARDING PRISONERS 


Despite many periods cf regression, the treatment accorded 
prisoners of war, from a humanitarian standpoint, has gradually 
improved through the years. This is not to say that the behavior 
of captors has been consistent curing any one period. The most 
fierce of ancient warriors occasionally indviged generous and 
merciful impulses toward their captives while certain of the 
World War II belligerents visited acts of utmost savagery on their 
captured foes. During the twentieth century several of the most 


idealistic conventions regarding prisoner treatment yet written 


fue 


have been ratified by most of the nations of the world. This 
humanitarian advance has been countered by the rise of certain 
ideologies which have evely disregarded the acquired rights not 
only cf prisoners.of war but also of free citizens, and there is 
evidence that humanity, in some quarters at least, is suffering a 
period of ees in regard to prisoner treatment. . | 

In ancient times there was no legal distinction between com— 


batant and non-combatant. Early tribal conflicts were usually wars 


of extermination. Werriors, farmers, tradesmen, women, and children 


fell into the same category so far as the belligerent was concerned; 
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no quarter was expected, asked, or given. The individual was 


identified with the tribe or social group, and defeat meant loss 
- : a i | | 
of life, liberty, and possessions for all. Massaucres of captives 


wi 


were often preceded by systematic or ceremonial torture. On occasions, 
captors disfigured prisoners by amputeting or mutilating limbs and 
facial features and then set them free in order to warn or terrorize 


_ 2 
others, 


As Egyptian and Mesopotamian civilizations began to flourish, 
8 departure from the traditional practice of slaughtering or muti- 
lating captives is noted in ancient writings; that is, the conquerors 
began to make slaves of defexuted peoples. - The Old Testament, for 
instance, contains detailed accounts of Jewish bondage in kgypt and 
Babylon. - The practice of enslaving rather than killing prisoners, 
though a great step forward, cannot be ascribed to the emergence of | 
new humanitarian concepts and ideals, but rather an economic inter- 
pretation must bo given to this development. Complex, highly in- 
tegrated societies such as those which rose in Mesopotania Saal Ezypt 
were nade possible only by multitudes of ows expanded agricul- 
tural facilities, raised herds, labored in shops, rowed the boats 
of coumerce , built the walled cities and temples, ent cence the 
physical needs of their nasters. The killing of aacsners became 
| a. 
an uneconomical procedure in a soviety based on a slave economy. 


Soae of the captives taken in war became "State owned” slaves, but 
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the majority of them were the personal property of those who had 
captured them in battle or who purchased them from the captors. 


In the Far East, barbaric methods of conducting warfare and 


| handling prisoners have persisted, in some instances, to the present 


day. The custom of ‘taking the heads of evenly soldiers as trophies 


4, 


WES practiced in China end Japan until late in the nineteenth century. 


The Japanese held the opinion that a soldier who surrendered was 


dishonored and deserving of death ; al traditional idea ee 
| maintained in all strictness in Japanese military er eee pub- 


- liehed as late as January 1942. Enemies captured by the Chinese 


were often induced to divulge combat information by means of bribes, | 


‘threats, or tortures. While a lack of respect for the lives of 


_ prisoners has characterized the behavior of most Aslatic peoples, 


there have been notable exceptions. 2ne Ayrans of India believed 


meee giving quarter to a defeated enemy who asked for mercy, and Sun Tzu, 


a Chinese general of about 500 B.C., taught that prisoners should be 


_ treated kindly. The latter's notivations for such conduct, however, 


were based on. practical rather than humanitarian considerations. 


The early Greeks were little different from other primitive 


titbes in their treatment. of prisoners, but as their civilization 


progressed it becarie a general practice not to refuse quarter to 


3 other Greeks me surrendered dn battle. They also mde a practice 


of Tangoming important or woalthy prisoners. As a rule, however, 
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ene ee hunani tarian principles applied only to those of their own 
eee even Plato considered barbarians outside the pale of civilized 
obligations. Greek civilization at its height vas based « on a slave 
economy, and this, as in other early Sa puidiee tiene, eeewad to tem~ 
porlze the pat nees which prisoners were made to suffer in the. 
hands of earlier Grecks, 

The early Romans were us varbaric as other primitive peoples 
in regard to Seischae&: but as their civilization developed helix 
practices became less harsh on the whole than those of the ieceke: 
The latter were shut off from inperial expansion which led factions 
of them to attempt assertions of Supremacy frequently involving 
mutual slaughter. By the time the Roman mages iaiean svasriasics 
ander Mapai eer reee at the beginning of the Christian era, the 
imperialistic weitey of the Romans had resulted. in & considerable 
eovahee ah the treatment of prisoners with only those who had borne 

| aLhs eotnee Rome being made goer . As an.iuwperialistic power, 
it was in Rome! s interests to populate, hot depopulate, her "golonies, 
and foe the first time a real distinction began to be made between 

| combatants and non-combatants. At home the enslavement of captives 
took precedence over other methods of treating prisoners. Many in- 
Stalces are reported of surrender terms which included cartel agree-- 
ents concerning ransom rates fur various classes of prisoners or 


| | a 
of slaves being made free men or Homan soldiers. =. Thus, economic 
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self-interest again served to improve the lot of captives. There 


were maay exceptions, however, to Roman temperance in the treatment 


of prisoners, and no sort of barbaric cruelty was overlooked when 
the Romans were bent on revenge or determined to erush résistance. 
Eventually, Roman law stepped between master and slave, and 
the killing of the latter without reason was forbidden. In the 
latter days of the Expire, after armies began to consist cf feudal 
levies there was 33 a tendency to sonatas prisoners of war as cap- 


tives of tue ‘state rather than of the. ieaiviauale who ca tured them. | 


It was to be more than a eiead re “howeve r, before this concept 


12 
was to become clearly defined and accepted. 


As Europe passed through the Dark ages, there was no major 
change in the attitude toward captives. aie distinctions were tade 
between combatants and non-combatants ; ee treatment was the rule; 

13 | 


and prisoners had no legal rights. . The body of manners, CUSTOMS » _ 


and rules known as Chivalry which was developed by the knights of the 


bark and Middle Ages represented 2 definite step forward in hurani- 


favianion: certain principles of the. er are still venerated, 
exercising an important influence on the conduct of present day 


warfare. The European knights, however, honored this cote only 


among themselves, and those who participated in the Crusades against 


the "infidels" of the Near East or the huretics of southern France © 


were notorious for the wholesale massacres and other atrocities which 
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they perpetrated. 
es The Christians of the Dark and Middle Ages excluced infidels 
and heretics from such humanitarian BeUSERES as were tendered to 
fellow Christians just ag the Creeks and ones had excluded. bar- 
barians ico eestneas aeeweea captives of their own races. 
Victorious belligerents, however, persisted in the practice of en-— 
slaving captives whcther oo hot they were Christian. A cenon of 
the Third ee Council, ordered by Popo alexander III in 1179, 
stated that it was unlawful to sell Christian prisoners or keep 
then as dicen” The institution of slavery, however, was SO 
firmly entrenched in the sccial and ssicnie cite of the tines that 
‘the admonition of this Council had Little rmeaiaes effect, and the 
enslavement of Christian captives continued into the seventeenth — 
century. The medieval Ciaren was completely intolerant of heathens 
end heretics, and under the Theodosien coce (438 A. D.) heretics 
could be fined, exiled, tortured, or Killed, and slaves might be 
beaten into the orthodox ie The end of the Dark Ages Was 
characterized by the Holy Inquisition, an institution eredited with 
some of the most unspeakable atrocities in all a These 
Wgeegeea of religious zeal with their perversion of the true principles 
of Christianity had a deterring rather than i stimulating. effect on 


the development of humanitarian concepts and, in turn, retarded 
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humauitarian advances in attitudes toward prisoners ol Wer. 

The Mussulmen , for whose conversion the Christiuns alter- 
nately prayea and fought, set an example in the treatment of 
prisoners which Christians were SLOW to follow. As early as 
805 § vee © ar ie famous Khalif known 4s Haruoun al ccna concluded 
an agreement with another sovereign uncer which prisoners of war 

18 


could be exchanged or rarisomed. 


The period of the Renaissance and the Reformation witnessed 


‘Bee reat variety of uewetecse ju regard to. pris soners of war. An:. 


4 ca 


inereased use of mercenary troops resulted in a Limited type of 


‘ werfare which was at times alnost blcodless and in which the 3 


“taking of prisoners wags only a part of what in some ways amounted . 


to a friendly game between gentlemen. At tne other extreme there 
were bloody massacres sucit as that which took place after the Battle 
of Agincourt in 141s and the terrible atrocities committed during 
the réligious wars. The last of these, the so-called Thirty Years! 


19 


War, reduced the population cof some parts of Germany by half. 


The enslavement of such. captives as were not killed was still 
general practice | in England e and A Europe throughout the last part of 


the Middle Ages. A prisoner of war was considered the absolute 


property of his captor; and his lot was considernbly worse than 


20 


that of an eighteenth century plentetion slave in Anuerica. The 


practice of ransoming prisoners came more and more into general use 
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as the Middle Ages came toa close. Ransoming, in fact, oe 

‘60 common that it was gradually systematized, and a scale of prices 

for various classes of prisoners became more or less fixed by ae” 
Gradually the idea that all prisoners belonged - the sovereign 

replaced the old concept of individual ownership. During the 

Seventeenth century, captives began to be eanonal at prices fixed 

by cartels at the beginning of a war or during its continuance. 

The last cartel of this nature ee to have been that between 

England and France in igs echenes and parole slowly replaced 

the ransoming of captives, but combinations of exchange and jenecn 

were practiced as labe as the nineteenth century. For instance, 

the United States and Tripoli concluded a treaty in 1805 in which 

the two countries agreed that prisoners should not be made slaves 

but exchanged rank for rank, and a monetary value zor each rank was 

established in case of a deficiency on either oe 
Some attempts were made to codify the conduct of hostilities 

during the late Middle Ages which presaged the later stein of 

elaborate codes by the military establishments of suds oabhiiee 

In actual practice, very few ores or legal inhibitions roetvaciea 

belligerevte “in their conduct of hostilities throughout the Dark and 

Middle Ages. Enslavement of prisoners, massacres, and atrocities of 


all kinds were accepted as natural manifestations of war. From time 


to time, however, strong-minded individuals made their appearance 
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who Gid not accept current practices as right and who cared to 
voice humanitarian ideals concerning the conduct of warfare. 


With the breskddwn of feudelisn and the origin of nationalism, 


‘nore and more thinkers attempted to analyze the phenowenon of wa 


in the light of new relationships which were being established 
between ind’ viduals, between states, and between individuals and 
the state. New patterns of thought were translated into new 


practices and beceme the beginnings of international law on the 


“gubject of war. 


By the end of the sixteenth anes: a considerable body of 
literature had ‘been written about the Seebien of regularizing war. 
Wer Deere speculated and philosophized on the objectives of wa and 
on the means which pon rightfully be vsed to achieve such ends. 


Nearly all of these writers were concerned with the plight of prisone:'s 


of war and urged that more humanitarian methods be adopted in dealing 


One of the first systematic writers on international law was 


Victoria whose works, De Bello and De Jure Bello published in about 


| 1550, were space en in an eS evaluate the legality of warlike 


acts. Ee observed that it was illegal to do harmful nets not neressaz y 


to the attainment of the military objectives of the war and that it 


“wes dllegal to injure non-combatants except where there was no other 


26 


Peer 


way to win. 
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| ‘It has beconie customary for writers on international law 

to divide historical periods by Hugo Grotius (1583- 1645). This 
Dutch scholar ig generally acclaimed as "the father of international 
law," and his great work, De Jure Belli ac Pacis published in 1625, 
WO. ‘the first text-book to have a profound influence ou the practices 
ois Sovereigns and statesmen. Grotius was the first to appeal to the 
law of nature as a moderating influence on the conduct of hostilities. 
According to hin, law had its ssuseaw dx the nature of man as a 
social being. As a jurist, Grotius recognized the force of pre- 
vailing practice in determining the rules of warfare, and he regarded 
“most. of the eens practices, including the enslavement of captives, 
a8 justified in law and ethics, provided the war was waged for a 
"sust" aie: Though he recognized the right of enslavement, Grotius 
advocated exchange and ransom instead. : 

‘Under the terms of the Trea ty of Westphalia (which concluded 

| the Thirty Years! War in 1648) , prisoners. weré released without 
ransom at the close of the war. This action marked the end - any 
extensive enslavement of captives. In the succeeding century, exX— 
Snange and parole largely replaced ransom eur tne the course. of 
hostilities, nnd release without ransom at the end of a war became 
general practice. A. declaration of war came to be regarded as 


obligatory, military occupation was modified by restraining rules, 
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limits were placed on ravaging, the lot of non-combatants improved , 

30 
and aoe pecae less frequent. 

. € 7 7 ~ A oe ei 

Growing ccneepts of humanitarianism brought about continued 
: 2 ‘ ant 

improvement in conditions: of pris sonership and in the trea inient of 
the sick, wounded, and helpless in time of war. Beginning more or 
less with the time of Grotius, it became common practice for nations 


to coneliide bilateral treaties which, in part, stipulated the treat— 


oo . see : im of war 
ment waieh would be accorded persons and property 2h sere em 33 





~ 





nae ; a nae ee -o high seas. 
: including the disposal of ships and crews captured on the high seas 
S| 
‘ Betwoen 1581 and 1864 at least 291 internationa agroements wel'e 
| concluded which were desig re ie afford the maximum protection of 
4 ) 
: | 
4 Say’ :t Sea dye , ee ei peekecs ee This trond culminated 
human life compatible with a ptete of war. ae 
a = = ‘Tae 
q . 1 1) La ty 
ae ‘dn the great mulbilateral treaties of the late nineteentia: and ears 
| | 32 
twentieth centuries. | 
‘The revival of learning, wides poe d lite one and the printing 
j 
: Lave & 
press made it possible BOE susteaet thinkers like Grotius to have 
i 
; : ose ‘ war 
] direct part in bringing about chat: “eg in actual practices of war 
1 | 
a ; . 
7 : : . “7 . 7] r. “3 tee 
i including the treatment of prisoners. means of men read and re 
a we 
: sponded paenanagte humanitarian ideas whieh , in turn, caused them 
: UT. 3 + 4 a Tiiae . 
i ‘to modify their conduct on the field of battle. While it is im 
7 z | rt these writer-thinkers : 
1 possible to make a precise eveluabion of the part these writer CALMKSL 
Phi a i t4 l f orisoner here is no doubt that 
4 played in ameliorating the lot of prisoners, t 
i : a | | . 
| their role was a major cone. A gre eat many writers nade contributions 
j oe . TT) iC) ip 
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to the cause of humanism aS Srotius, but only a very few of 
the ‘most influentiel thinkers and their ideas can be mentioned here. 
| mae teniont (1632- 1697) , Leibnitz (1646- uns) Bynkershoek 
M6 L743) and de Wolff (1679- 1754) made inportant contributions 
to thought in the new field of international law. While differing 
in their approach he the PEReC? and in their oniphasis on the 
_ ethical basis: of law, they all based their findings, as had Grotius, 
on a study of the actual practices of men and nations fron which 
| they attempted to generelize ond systematize anigeiniee of inter- 
national ‘tas. 

n Three writers of the eighteenth century, Charles de Montesquieu 
(2689-1755) Tas Jacques Rousseau (1712- 1788) , and Emerio ae Vattel 
(1714-1767), are chiefly responsible for the modern view of the 
proper Pace nents prisoners. Montesquieu dat Hemseneu were French 
political philosophers chose 40ea inspired men with a new sense of 
' the Abani of the individual. ‘They attempted tO apply the principles 
of natural law aud reason in determining the rights and duties of 
the individuel wan in his relatious with other men ana with the state. 
They argued that individuals engaged in a war are enemies only acci- 
dentally since wer is a relation between states, not peleeen ete ess 
(that the right bo. kill exists only so Long as defenders are Denes 
arus. According to Rousseau, when soldiers surrender, they cease 


to be enemies or instruments cf the enemy state and merely become 
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right which is not necessary to the gaining of its object." ” 


attain those aims, ail else being condemned as unlawful. 


in regard ‘to prisoner's took siaiss, and as practices | became more 


writin 


became a eriod of stead ro ress. The mined les of humanity as 
| Pp JY prog 5 p y 


peeeeaek by Boussenii are by this time so firmly established thet 
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men whose life no onc has nay right to take sinse "War gives no 


oh 


both thinkers enslevement wos the same as taking a captive's Life; 
_ therefore, enslevement was unlawful. According to Montesquieu, "War 


gives no other right over peisoners than to disable them from doing 


79 


any further harm, by. securing their persons." Vattel, the Swiss 


diplomat and jurist, | was a popular writer whose work gave currency 
| to enlightened theories of the time. He agreed with Rousseau that 


the aims of war restricted a Bald iaorent to actions necessary. to 


36 


> 


In expounding these views, nateiien, alias. and Vattel 


virtua LALLY estes the theoretical foundation for the modern view 


on the eubject of prisoners of war. Prisoners of the eighteenth 


century 8 slow] ly began to benefit from mutually co- “operative forces 


which were at work in their favor. Ags the ideas of hunanism began 


tO exert enede influence, a corres onding modificats ion or eee 
9 p p 


4 


“hunaue, men and naticris were prepared to accept more ide alistic 


“rules pening the treatment of prisoners. The eig ghteenth century 


ie ; 


gs of these th ree wr iters give evidence of rules and practices 


Wiich were unheard of in ike time of Grotius; the ners tee century 
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present day authorities seldom try to justify pulse relating to 
prisoners of war on a tueoretical soi SO 
| One of the first formal agreements between nations not at 
war concerning the treatment of prisoners was incorporated in the 
Treaty of Peace and Amity between the United States an) Prussia 
which a concluded in. 1795 and reaffirmed in another treaty of 
1799. : The two powers agreed that, in the event of war, prisoners 
would be held ein Deere conditions a would be furnished 
barracks and rations equivalent to those furnished the troops of 
‘the captor power. There were a number of other enlightened pro- 
visions in this treaty incluwling a statement to the effect that 
war could net annul the agreements concerning praecney = since & 
“state of war was precisely that for which such agreements were 
provided. | | 

The close of the eighteenth century saw at least one other 
eniientence step in fuvor of prisoners. In 1799 the French National 
Assembly, still under the spell of ideais of the Revolution, decreed 
that prisoners of war were under the safeguard of the nation and the 
“protection of ite laws. Prisoners were to be placed on the sume 
footing as the troops of the captor power so far as rations and 
quarters were concerned. " 


The French decree and the Prussia-United States treaty were, 


in many ways, ahead of their time, and general principles governing 
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the treatment of prisoners during this period were nebulously 


defined and unevenly applied. Napoleon, for instance, largely 


ignored the Frenel: decree and hic general policy was one of 


cruelty, yet there were many cases of the humane treatment of 
| — 400 

wisouers during the Napoleonic wars. in general, however, 
prisoners continued to benefit from slowly improving practices 
during the first part of the tiineteenth century. An increasing 
number of European powers adopted regulations for their armies to 
follow in dealing with prisoners of war. 

Probably the first comprehensive codification of international 


law published by a government for use by its own armies was the so- 


called Lieber Code adopted by the Union Army and accepted in principle - 


by the Confederacy during the American Civil War. Framed by Francis 


Lieber (1800-1872) , the famous Prussian-born American publicist, 


this code was incorporated in a War Department general order in 


Ad 


1863. These instructions were imitated by a number of European 


powers, and the meri treaties, conventions, and national regulations 
relating to prisoners which have been ee ee 1863 have done 
little more than elaborate on the basic principles enunciated by 
Lieber.’ This code made careful distinctions as to personnel who 
were entitled to treatment as prisoners of war and, in much detail, 
prescribed humane behavior on the part éf Saptore. Of special 
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interest .to this study are the instructions (Article 80) re- 
garding interrogation of prisoners: 
Honorable mea, when captured, will ebstain from 

giving to the enemy information concerning their own 

army, and the modern law of war permits no longer the 

use of any violence againet prisoners, in order to. 

extort the desired information, or to punish them for 

having given false information. 

Following the appearance of the Lieber Code, practically all 
of the major powers issued rules of war for the guidance of their 
own military establishments. These have consisted of slightly 
varying interpretations of existing international law and have 
usually included by reference the various treaties, couventions, 
| : Ae 
or agreements to which each specific nation wes signatory. 

In 1863, the same year the Lieber Code was adopted in America, 

a committee of five citizens of Geneva gave first impulse to a 
movement which culminated in the Red Cross. The first accomplishment 
of the comaittee was the framing of a convention for the protection 

of sick anu wounded in time of war which was agreed upon by twelve 
powers at Geneva in 1864. The principle that a combatant cis- 
armed by wounds or sickness is simply a human being in need of help 
was thus formalized in an international convention. The next step 
was to apply this principle to prisoners. The Hed Cross, by its— 


demonstratec impartiality, strict neutrality, and usefulness, 
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gradually won the coufidence of the various nations and by 18'70 
was able, unofficially, to extend aid to prisoners by opening 

an information bureau on prisoners of war. In the international 
conferences of 1902, 1907, ond 1912, the Red Cross won veeearees 
in securing the right to extend ‘relief work to nee psaesd 
prisoners and was tacitly recognized as a quasi-official agency 
to act as an intermediary in this work. 


. The a os the Red Cross was merely one pect of the 


humanitarian tendencies of the latter half of the nineteenth cen— 


tury. An increasing muraber of international neetinps wore pe 
in attempts to agree on rules of land warfare. The puaeian 


Government called a conference in 1563 wnien resulted in the 


| Declaration of St. Petersburg. In 1874, an acsociation in Peete 


framed a code of vee les based largely on the Lieber Cole. 


‘The Russian Government Crafted & Similar code which was sibmieess 
6 the Brussels Convention later that year. Another code of the 


same ee Was Framed eg the Ins stitute de Droit Internat tone | at 


paeor in 1860. Mone of the ed three codes was ratified by 


any power, but they had much iepinieucs upon subs equent conventions 


and ‘municipal legislation. A number of the articles from these 


codes found their way eventually into the Geneva Convention of 
Ad 
1969.3 
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While leaving much to be desired, the conditions under which 
prisoners were taken and held continued to improve. The cae of 
humanism auhing the nineteenth century reached its suas with tiie 
conventions concluded at the Hague ‘a 1899. pay Nicholas of Russia 
took the initiative in calling together delegates from twenty-five 
powers who concluded three conventions and issued one eee 
The third of these conventions, dealing with the laws and customs 
of war on Tedid> @a0s specific provisions for the humane treatment 
of prisoners for the first time in a multipartite treaty. These 
provisions were cuntained in seventeen broadly conceived and 
vague’y worded articles which were based largely on the Beasceus 
pea a and which siinsdesd most of the principles of he Wiebe 
Code.” Interrogation of prisoners was disposed of in one short 
article: "Every prisoner of war, if questioned, is bound to declare 
his true name end rank, ana if he disregards this rule, he is Liable 
to a curtailment aide advantages accorded to the rr ee 
of his dinsae | 

The inadequacy of the 1899 Pe eee became apparent in 
disputes and wars ween took place at the turn of the pealan In 
(1906, a new "Red Cross" Convention Was framed and adopted by thirty- 
Beene etene at Geneva. This convention extended and clarified 
the 1864 Geneve. Convention and was ane ided Ep reference in the 


48 


Hague Convention No. IV a year later. 
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Delegates from more than forty powers met at the Hague 
on June 15, 1907, and on October L&th signed thirteen separate 
| | Ad : 
conventions s, ohe declaration, and one final act. The various 


conventions of 1907 improved, extendad, and clarified the 1899 


conventions regarding the settlement of international disputes 


and the conduct of hostilities. As for prisoners of war, the 


seventeen articles of the 1699 Convention were included, unchanged, 
50 
in the opiia Convention No. IV of 1907. 


ae the 1899 and 1907 conventions had a serious defect in 


ee the agreed upon rules of warfare did not apply except between 


contracting powers, and then only if all the belligerents engaged 
| ya 
in a way were parties to the convention. Entry of the non- 


oe states of Montenegro and Serbia into World War I ren~ 


‘a 


dered the Hague and Geneva Conventions legally inoperative. among 


the rotifying belligerents. Despite the tana aspect of the 


a { 


situation, mos t of the belligerents considered the conventions 
as declaratory of international law and, as such, binding 

| pe 
instruments 


The large number of prisoners taken during World War I 


created unforseen difficultios for all belligerents when they 


i 


attempted to abide by the vaguely worded rules of the Hague 


un, 


S a + * a ¢ 
Convention. Violations of accepted rules occurred from time to 


time, and accusations of inhumane treatment from both sides led 


~38- | 
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to a revival of the practice of reprisals. “The International 
Committee of the Red Cross was able to adjust many of these 
difficulties and did mach to maintain respect for international — 
law in regard to prisoners. All belligerents created bureaus 
of information concerning prisoners of war and, on the whole, 
adhered fairly sutisfactorily to the provisions of the Hague 
— | | Dh 

Convention No, IV. 

The non-binding aspect of the Hague Conventions, in addition 
to their inadequacy in provicing for contingencies arising during 
‘the war, led to a new development: treaties concerning the rules 
of warfare were concluded between enemy states in time of wa 
Various bsiaigereaue entered into such agreements through inter- 
mediary repre: senting powers in order to reach understandings on 

29 
specific points not covered by the conventions. 

The inadequacies of existing codes had been amply demon- 
strated during World War I, and there was keen international 
interest in suggestions concerning a new convention proposed by 
the International Committee of the Red Cross at the Tenth Inter- 
national Conference in 1921. In the same year, a new draft 
convention concerning the rules ce nayeerc WAS adopted by the 
International Law Association in ee 40th Conference at the Hague , 


but the draft convention prepared by the Red Cross Committee, 


which had been approved by the Eleventh Conference of that 
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organization in 1923, was the document upon which world interest 
ere cee i 


centered, ,, This text was submitted to the Swiss Government 
which undertook. the respousibility of calling tseetiier an inter— 
national conference to consider the framing of a — convention 
regar ing the reatment of prisoners of war. The resulting 
treaty, the Geneva Convention of 1929, will be discussed in the 


next chap ver. 


_.. :esoite the humanistic advances which have taken place in 


Beis 2s 


the past few centuries, nations have conti.ued to use war as an 


instrument, of international politics. The advances, however, are 


witness to.the existence and growth of a moral conscience which 


* 


is repelled by the idea of unrestricted violence. In sume respects, 


World War II was a period of regression so far as humanism was 


concerned. It was a "total war," and distinctions between con- 


batants and non-combatants became less marked as weapons such 


as the airplane and guided missiles made possible attacks on the 


industrial centers of an enemy. It wes an ideological war with 


a tendency on the part of certain belligerents to revert to the 


cld idea that members of other social groups were outside the pale 
of "civilized" vubligations. It was a war which saw a considerable 
revival of the practice of enslaving captives in both Germany and 


the Soviet Union, and the latter was reluctant to release prisoners 
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at the close of hostilitics. Wholesale violations of the 
accepted codes by one or fiore powers, however, cannot invali- 
date completely the progress that has been made in the humanizing 


of warfare. 
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THE GENEVA (PRISONERS OF WAR) 
CONVENTION OF 1929 


ee Surmary_o f{ Certain Protective Provisions of the Convention 


Early in 1925, Switserland circulated a note asking whether 
the various governments would be ready to take part in a conference 
for the revision of the Geneva Convention of 1906 and whether they 
woula be willing in principle to join in the framing of o code for 

we | 
aeiecnens of war. Replies tc this note were, on the whole, favor- 


able. Onl July 1929 delegates from forty-seven nations met in 


ueneye to act upon two conventions which had been framed by the 


‘International Committee of the Red Cross. The convention con- 


eae treatment of prisoners of war was signed twenty-nine days 
later; tite code made rather than declared international law since, 


unlike the Hague Convention, it was to remain effective between 


ratifying states regardless of participation in a conflict By a 

2 aad : 
non-ratifying state. The other convention entitled The 
Amelioration of the Condition of Wounded and Sick of Armies in 
the Field enlarged and ee the scope of the Geneva Convention 
3 
‘The convention concerning prisoners of war consisted of 


ninety-seven articles listed under eight titles: TI. General 
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Provisions ag Ld Capture, TIT. Captivity, IV. Termination of 
Captivity, V. beatiu oe Prisoners of aa VI. Bureaus of Relief 
and Information Concerning Prisoners of War, VII. Application 
of the Convention to pentais Classes of Civilians, VIII. Execu- 
tion of the Convent. : ; 7 . 

| The provisions of the Gena Gciventies applied to all se eaouk 
captured by the enoty who were mentioned in the regulations annexed 
to the Hague Convention (1907) respecting: the laws and customs of 
war on land (Title I, irticles 1-4). In these regulations, tne 
laws, rights, and tuties of war applied not only to armies but 
also to militia and volunteer corps fulfilling the following con- 
ditions: 

‘2 Commanded bya “Penson responsible for his subordinates; 


2. Having a fixed distinctive emblem recognizable at a 
distance 3 : 


3. Carrying arms openly; and 


4. Conducting operations in accordance with the laws and 
customs of war. 


Inhabitants of a territory, as yet unoccupied, who spontaneously | 
took up arms to resist ie, Suvacde troops (levy en masse) and who 
bad aes had time to seeeni re thenselves into an "army" were to — 
Beeetice as belligerents coming under the »rotection of the con- | 
vention if they earried arms openly and respected the laws atid 


customs of war, 
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Both combatants and non-combatants constituting the armed 
forces of a belligerent were, ir case of capture, entitled to 
the right to be trested as prisoners of WET « The convention 
stipulated that its provisions would apply "to all persons be- 
Longing. to the armed forces of belligerent parties captured by 


the enemy in the course of military operations at sea or in the 


aire... oN vertain classes of atv were, therefore, en- 


titled to treatment a as prisoners of WAY . ‘These were defined in 
Article ‘Sl AS "individuals who follow armed forces without directly 
belonging thereto... provided they : are in sDOREee ‘Sion of a cer- 


tificate from the military suehent tea. of une armed forces which 


they were accompenying." 


Articles 2. 33 end 2 specifies that prisoners were in the 
power of the government of the captor, not of the individual or: 
orps who had captured them. Prisoners were to be humanely treated 


and protected, particularly against acts of violence, insults, and 


public curiosity. They had the right to have their person and 


henor respected. Women were to be treated with all regard due to 
their sex. Prisoners retained their full civil status. The de- 
taining power was bound to provide for the maintenance of prisoners, 
and difference in treatment Beededstothen was lawful only when 
based on military ren, state of health, profess: Lonal qualifications, 
or Sex. a a -~ in a rule which was one of the most important. 


innovations of nie document -- measures of reprisal against 
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prisoners of war were forbidden. 

The rules regarding information which a prisoner of war 
was required to give his captor were clear and unequivocal. 
Article 5 of the Geneva Convention is quoted here in its entirety: 

Every prisoner of war is bound to give, if he is 
questioned on the subject, his true name and rank, or elbe 
his regimental number. 

If he infringes this rule, he is liable to have the 
advantages given to prisoners of his class curtailed. 

No coercion may be used on prisoners to secure in- 
formation relative to the condition of their army or country. 
Prisoners who refuse to answer may not be threatened, in- 
‘sulted, or exposed to unpleasant or disadvantageous treat- 

— ment of any kind whatever. 

If, because of his physical or mental condition, a 
prisoner is unable to identify himself, he shall be turned | 
over to the medical corps. | _ 

All that was attempted in Article 5 was to provide safe- 
guards fee the eteciel dignity of a prisoner in his honorable 
intention to withhold information of value to the enemy. It will 
be noted that the Praieee of the convention made no unrealistic 
prohibitions regarding interrogation in that captors were left 
free to ask as many questions as they wished. Captives, in turn, 
were left free to answer questions if they wished, but they were | 
granted the right to refuse to answer all questions save those 
concerning their name and rank or identifying number. 

Article 6 was concerned with the disposal of a prisoner's 


immediate personal possessions. Military papers, arms, and other 


military equipment discovered on or with a prisoner -- articles 
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whicn are often or informational value to a captor -— could be 
confiscated. Gas masks, metal nelmets, identification papers, 
insignia of rank, dsecranicne, objects of value, and effects 
of personal use were to remain in the possession of the eases 
Money covld be taken from a captive only by order of an officer 
who Was to give a receipt for is enount taken. . 

The scope of this study does not permit a detailed dis- 
cussion of other provisions of the Geneva Convention. Generally 
speaking, they consisted of wide Saplemeutine waa defining the 


general provisions of the second, third, and fourth articles. 


‘Prisoners were to be subject to the laws, regulations, ond orders 


in force in armies of the detaining power and, as such, were 


liable to disciplinary punishment for acts of insubordiration 


and disobedience. Safeguards were provided, however, to protect 
prisoners from unjust or excessive punishments (Articles 4D 
through O7) 6 As for repatriation, it was stated in Article 75 
that "repatriation of orisoners shall be effected with the least 
possible delay after he-sone tuaten of rn 

The Soviet Union was not signatory to the Soncea Convention 


and was not, therefore, legally bound to observe its provisions. 


As has been noted, the force of international law is largely . 


derived from consent, and an overwhelming majority of world powers 


assented to the Geneva Convention of 1929. Its provisions, 
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ecusequently, represent a standard of humane conduct against 
_. which the treatment accorded to prisoners of war by any nation, 


—_— the Soviet — might be evaluated. 


"ate: of ie ices pene in ReUatisk: to the Geneva 
Convention eouvention During World War IT 





_ tending the 2 diplomatic conference at Geneva in 1929 | 
were delegates from 1 forty-seven powers ALL delegates signed | 
the docunent, but not. ee of te states which they ge ee . 
deposited offielal Anstrunents of ratification with the. Swiss 
Federal Council as required ass the er uvenus ote Ces, failing 
to couply with this “Pequirenent Could not ‘be cons idered as parties 
te the cgrosmant | or Reha te obey the rules oxeept insofar as 
those rules were recognized as declaratory daw. 4 number of states 
having x no delegates at the conference subsequently gave written 
| notice of their adherence to me convention, woich procedure auto- 
nationally nade then partios to the agreement. The thirty-five 
states hich had either ratified Ma convention or P announced ad~ 
nee as .. 7 December 1941 were? _ 


Belgium a Pete . Poland 


‘Brazil Germany. Portugal 
- i} Bolivia Great Britain Rumania 
Bulgaria ss Greece , Spain. 
Canada Hungary | Sweden | 
ape) dn i ae dudia = °  —— Switzerland 
- Ching Italy —— Thailand 
 Golumbia Latvia Turkey 
-* Ozechoslovakia = Mexicy | : Union of South Africa 
Denmark _ Netherlands United States 
Egypt 7 New Zealand Yugoslavia 4 


Estonia Norway 
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During the war, six seatiione 1 nations announced their 
adherence to the convention: Aden, Australia, Burma, RL Salvadore y 
Iraq, ee ce Tt wilt be og ee anes the major belli- . 
gerents, Japan and Russia, | are muaeeT from the list of cde 
or adhering nations. | | | : 

Japan eae delegates +o Geneva in a bul never edged 
ratified the convention. Tnedinsedy after Japan’ S “declaration 
of war against the United States and Great Britain, the. Inter 
natioual | Committed of vane Ped Bases @agitad the ‘three governments 
to make use ‘of the Gcherat Prigoiers of tar Agency + 7 Geneva and 


wly 33 de | facto the 


hos 


urged them to declare thenselves willing to 


as a 


TH 


wrovist ions of the 1929 Convention sbojite Tae eta ea 
non-retifying state. The United States immediately sent a 


‘favorable reply, but Japan hesitated for two ‘months, meanwhile 


agreeing to comminicate desired Cnt oemet en concerning prisoners 


to Geneva ‘and. anncuneing tne opening of an -infornation pe Lor 
prisoners » in Tokyo. Pinally: carly in | February 19ee after repented 


requests, the International Goin ghee received ee following Satter 


” 


ment through the [See Leg ation at es 


Since the Japanese Government has not pai eicd the 
Convention relative to the treatment of prisoners of war, 
signed at Geneva on July 27, 1929, it is therefore not 
bound by the § said Convention. Nevertheless, in so far as 
possible, it intends to apply tis Convention mutatis. umbandis » 
to all prisoners of war who may fall into its hands, at the 
same time taking into consideration the customs of each ne deme 
and each | race in respect of feecing and clothing of prisoners.” 
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The Lagetion' 3 notw ated thet Japan had notified the 
United States, the various states of the British Commonwealth, 
and Netherlands. of her intentious in oapend to prisoners. As | 

for application of the convention to civilian internees, the 
Japeanee, on LA February 1942, made a similar statement, Non 
condition that the belligerent States do not subject (Japanese 

| | | 7 

internees/ against their will to manual labor." 

In its World Wor II Report, the Red Cross states that 
negotiations with Japan "succeeded in principle, but the result 
staves unsatisfactory in practice." The Red Cross seusvieneee 

great difficulty in securing co-operation from the Japanese 
| Government on iat tend seating to prisoners, ard its repre- 
sentatives were regarded with suspicion and hampered in their 
work at every sane Evidence introduced in the Japanese War 
Crimes Trials after the war indicates that ag military leaders 
of Japan consciously end deliberately ignored the Geneva Corivention, 
particularly in regard. to labor which prisoners were required ti ‘ 
| perform, though the Japanese never formally denounced the convention. : 

The Soviet. Unicn was amoug the powers invited by the Swiss 
Government to send delegates to the Diplomatic Conference at 
Geneva in 1929. Despite this invitation, the Soviets did not 
send oerscentat nies to Geneva, had no part in the framing of the 


document, and at no time announced adherence to the convention 
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1929 prior to World War II.) 


indicating that the USSR would exchange information sbout 
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<'' regarding prisoners of war. (Both Russia and Tagan had 


‘announced adherence to te "Wounded and Sick! Convention of 


‘When Germany and her allies invaded Russia on 22 June 19415 
the Internatioral Gonni tes of the Red Cross, according to its 


CUSTOM, immedia ately notified all belligerents thet it placed 


itself at their disposal to carry out ius tracitional activities 


and invited them to meke use of tne Prisoners of War Information 
Agency at Geneva. A few days later the committee received a 


telegran Pron Molotov, Peoples! Comaissar for Foreign Affairs, 
7 12 
prisoners pro orided that the other polligerents aia the same.. 
Other favore.ble exchanges of coo ene gave rise .to the 


hope that Russia would a a en ues similar to that of an 


other countries regarding prisoners of WAL » 


In July 1941, the Italien Government requested, through 


‘f 


the Red Cross, 8 statemont fen the USSR concerning the latter's 


ates ads ‘toward & eels eat Ges eames of the 1929 convention. 
In response the Committes recoived a telegram, dated 8 August 1941 
ass vay a! i . 


and sig gned by Vys shins ki, Assistant I Peoples! Commissar for Foreign 


‘Affairs, aig ames policy regarding the treatment of 


t 


pri .Soners would | eas fi si lonee 


~ owe anne bey e:3 af hg 
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the Soviet Government has already notified 

_ . . the Swedish Government, representing Soviet in- — 
terests in Germany; that the Soviet Union considered 
binding upon itself the Rules of War which are set out 
in the IVth Convention of the Hague of October 18, 1907 
concerning the laws and customs of war on land, subject 
to the obligatory condition that the above rules be ob- 
served during the war by Germany and her Allies. The > 
Soviet Government agrees to the exchange of particulars 

about prisoners of war, wounded and sick, in the order 
provided for under Article 14 of the Annex to the above 
Convention, and under Article 4 of the Geneva Convention 
of 1929 for the relief of wounded and sick of armies in_ 
the field. Regarding your communication concerning the 
proposal . . . to apply the other articles of the Geneva 
Convention of 1929, .. + the Soviet Government draws 
your attention to the fact. that all the main questions 
of the regime of captivity are entirely covered by the 

- above mentioned Annex to the Hague Convention. 


On the assumption that the Soviet Government would observe 
the established customs and usages, despite bie vague wording — 
of parts of the Hague Convention, the Red Cross proceeded ee: 
up the administrative machinery whereby prisoner lists could be 
exchanged n mail and parcels be sent to prisoners held in the 

— Soviet Union. On August 20th, the Germans submitted a list of 
306 namesver Soviet prisoners hela in pets but the Soviets: 
failed to reciprocates this first list was also to be the last. 
Despite repeated promises to co-operate, the Russians never sub-— 
wanted prisoner lists. Neither were Savietzneia prisoners per- 
meas to sxateuee eeimeagiionte except in scattered instances 
and then not i a asimer considered by German authorities as 


justifying reciprocal action. | 
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On the basis of repeated offers of co-operation from 
Vermeny. and other enemies cf Russia, the International Committee 


continued its efforts to Onay Soviet authorities. Reports 


Picky toed ag an tuiteadicay dich besasbniccbnesisvies aupclibbedriakiblabidbtinlige:iidi dssie des 


Or these. attenpts to an ith the voviets, however , almcst 
always ended with anti-cl aes negatives: "There was no reply," 
? 5 
or "The Committee never received any answer." 


be 2s ‘After hugust 1944s the eel Cross made no further attempt 


to secure Soviet ‘co-operation, Because of Russia's attituce, 


set lh Bisa iid dah til ieasb one es da tsb bi iad ofa sks lt ey ah idiot hance Bah 
é 


Germany refused $6 apply the eee Convention in regard ¢ 


duitkiies id Hai, 


Soviet prisoners, Consequently, all prisoners held by Russia 


and os Soviet prisoners held by Germany failed to benefit from | 


LHilbskais fists Gittins 


‘supplies of relief goods which were nade available from time to. 
on time by other powers. wail was not exchenged, and Red Cross. 
wee representatives were not permitted to visit prisoner of war 
o¢ = amps in Russia or camps for Soviet prisoners in Germany. 

| fn Re first conference betucen Pucsidant Roosevelt and 


\ | Foreign ore sar Molotov which took place at the White House 


id ita ER tT i ik niin soi iia elie a bysesseal heh 


in May 1902. oe President expressed a hope that arrangements 


might be made to exchange lists of names of prisoners of war. 


Molotov, having already stated that the Germans had been brutally 
inhumane in their treatment of Soviet prisoners, “replied with 

E emphasis that his government was not disposed to negotiate any 

j eae ag | 
arrangement. with the Germans which would give the latter the 

. . | 
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slightest pretext for claiming that they (the Germans) were 

16 7 7 : 
observing any rules whatever." Mr. Harry Hopkin's notes on 
the same interview throw further light on difficulties experienced 
when attempting to deal with the Soviets on matters relating to 
prisoners: — 

The State Department obviously wants Russia either 
to sign or adhere to the Geneva Convention of 1929 rela~ _ 
tive to the care and treatment of prisoners of war. This 
agreement requives that the adhering countries permit a 
neutral body .. . to inspect the prison camps. You don't 
have to know very much about Russia, of for that matter 
Germany, to know there isn't a snowball's chance in hell 
for either Russia or Germany to permit the International 
Red Cross really to inspect any prison camps. ‘MoLotov's 
final answer to that: "Why should we give the Germans 
‘the diplomatic advantage of pretending to adhere to in- 
ternational law. . . . You can't trust them." Molotov 
indicated that it would be a mistake from a propaganda 

point of view to give Germany the chance to say that 

they were the people who upheld international law. . . 
I gather this is going to be a pretty difficult nut 
to érack for the State Department. 


The State Department never succeeded in "racking the nut" 
nefesved to by Hopuins. At the beginning of the war Soviet | 
duce ies see nad considered aaneneins imited aaq 

| hérence to the general body of international Law samen ne 7 
prisoners, eat thete eubeodus: policy soe ts tie a ies any 
commitments seat atias ied ee was @ sui ange of policy 
eo this respect. 

Other members of the "Hig Four," the United States, Great 


Britain, and China, were all ratifying states of the Geneva 
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Convention of 1929 and, in general, treated priscners strictly 


in acecrdance with its provisions. The corvention was not ob- 


 Seved in the conflict between China and. “apan because of the 


latter' S Status as a hon-ratifying state, but after 1942 the 
Chungking Government applied the provisions of the convertion 
in des aling with Gorgan and Utalien Anternees _ The lack of 
centralized authority in Chine, and the lomense territory ine 
volved, prevented ¢ i Gita eatin of the rules in many, . 
mat its Ga 5 Bac? a _ 
‘Gormany and Italy, ‘the major Axis powers, in Surope ; had 
ratified the Geneve Convention and, in general, “applied its 
" provigtons when dealing with prisoners. of war and internees Gx~ 
cept, ee with. the Rusgiens, _ clieny 2 sLleged violata ons grew 
out of Germany's arbitrary interpretation of rules abeneaiae those 
who were to be treated as bona fide pris oners of war ‘(for exanple, 


e oe 


members of armed forces: ia unrecognized governnents such. as Free 


ae 


France and Poland) and the forced epaher verformed din Germany by 
prisoners was often in | violation of orders fron ‘the Gorman ‘High 


Command . Such rules | were in many cases enforced by the military 


19 
euthorities following protests by the Red Cross. 
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CHAPTER V 


SOVIET PRACTICES IN THE FIEID ~ 
OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


‘The Constitution of the USSR opens with the declaration: 
"Since the time of the formation of the Soviet Republics, the 
states of the world have been recente into two camps: the camp 
of capitalism and the nan. of socialisn." It has been Soviet 
‘Russia! 8 policy to stand alone. Obsessed by the idea of con- 
verting the world to Gouna iy Russia has tried since 1918 4 to 
naintain her position as a "third power," with isolationism an 

aindepiiptng. vrinciple of her foreign policy. Even during forld 
War Il when the Soviets were forced into an unnatural alliance 
with the western democracies apainst the fers the Russians 
persisted in regarding themselves as a state apart which even- 

| tually would have to fight her senliiie ites.” They made 
stringent efforts to prevent their allies from learning any 
more than was absolutely necessary about the Soviet Union and 
‘its armed forces while maintaining an elaborate espionage pro- 
gram in the seine of their allies. During and after the war 
the Soviets conducted ens interrogations of prisoners of war 
who knew anything seus the western democracies in order to 


collect all possible. types of information ~- military, technical, 
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economic -- about those countries. 

At the beginning of the Comet regime, the Soviets 
loudly declared their denunciation of all. treaties inherited 
from Tsarisn and the Kerensky Government. This did not prevent 
them Lrom demanding the execution of such agreements when it 


3 


suited their convenience. Despite their desire to remain 
isolated, it was nevertheless necessary for the Soviets to enter 
into treaties with other States, but in pursuing their porsey. of 


isolationism they showed a marked preference for bi-~lateral 


treaties and individual agreements rather than multi-lateral 


eae Entering into treaties and agreements with capitalis- 


tic Sta. tes on a large scale took place only after a fierce inner 
struggle in the Commmist Party (1924-25) whick left Stalin in 
ins ascencancy with his thesis of "socialism in a single country." 
Formerly, the theory that a proletarian state could exist in a 
capitalistic environment had been rejected by Soviet theorists 

- i; 


as "un-Marxien and utterly utopian." 


Thus rationalizing their ideological differences with the 


"capitalistic" states, the Soviets became increasingly active in 
the diplomatic world. The moral basis for Soviet conceptions of 


international law, however, are based on the Communist! s faith 


mae the righteousness of the class struggle, and this faith permits 


no humanitarian or chivalrous iimitations. In 1921, Lenin wrote: 
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"The object of the party is to exploit all and any conflicting 
: interests among the surrounding capitalist groups’ and governments 
with a view to the disintegration of capitalism." ~Stalin echoed 
Lenin's ideas ina speech three years later: "Contradiction, con- 
flicts, and wars among the bourgeois states hostile to the prole- 
tarian state are the ee of ne Tae a The indoctri- 
nation program which the Soviets aanunted in prisoner of war - 
camps during and after World War II was a part of their continuing 
attempt to foment revolution in other countries and to fasten 
"the disintegration of capitalisn." | 
| While Soviet diplomats concluded their pacts with various 
countries, the Moscow-directed Third International pursued its 
task of fostering revolution in those same countries, although 
nae latter was kept somewhat in check after 1928 in order to 
permit Soviet diplomacy more flexibility in its ieee” 
Thus, practical eoneidsraticne and soi ttieal necessity led the 
Soviets into international agrecments and saaieees. but 
ee re has at all Pinies cutwel aise any theories concerning 
Inoral obligations to fulfill inieidibaa. ‘The Soviets entered into 
peaceful relations with other states without relinquishing the 
Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist doctrine that the "socialist! state, 
which Communists faithfully believe will envelope the earth, 


can be established wnly by force and violence, by war and 


” _ a : | SE 7 : | | SECRET 
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regime, a wide network of non-aggression, non-intervention, and 
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revolution, and by savage reprisals against all ieseacens.: 
The first de jure recoguitions of the Soviet Government began 
in February 1924 with recognition Dy Great lee.” As early 
as April 1922, the Treaty of Rappallo had been signed with the 
German Weimar Republic, aI triumrh for the Soviet diplomatic corps 
and one which enabled them to play on the dissensions between 
Germany and her former enemies throughout the next decade. As 
European states, hesitatingly, began to acknowledge the Soviet 

| | 10 
neutrality pacts was fabricated by the Soviets with many countries. 
Throughout the 1920's and until Hitler had Spe eeenes the Communist 
Party in Germany and secured complete control of the Third Reich 
in 1934, Communist thought in Russia had v Lung to the hope that 


Germany would be the scene of the next Commmist revolution, and 


it ee Sy that Soviet leaders relinquished this 


idea. after 1934, a rapid reorientation began and the new dip- 


Loma tic policy included pacts, particularly with Praeee: designed 


La. 
to sroteee Russia from the growing Nazi menace. 


Among international agreements regarding warfare entered 
into by the Soviet Union were the Covenant of the League of Nations, 


the Washington treaties of 19e2, the Geneva Protocol of 1924, the 


Locarno Treaty of 1925, the Briand bateaisee Pact of 1928, the Hage 


Conventions of 1907 on Hospital Ships and on the Rights and Duties 
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of Neutral Powers in Naval Waveare, eid the Gereva Conventions 
of 1906 and 1929 for the ictgracied of the Condition of the 
Wounded and Sick of eee is the Field. 

In the summer of 1918, very early re the Communist regine, 
the Soviet Government pee a decree’ by which it acceded to all 
international Red Cross conventions. ‘Almost at the same time, 
another decree was passed by which the government took over the 
Russian Society of the Red Cross and made it an official organi- 
zation. Article l of the latter decree reads: "The Russian 
PeCasey of the Red Cross is acting on the basis of the Geneva 

Convention of 1864 and couventions sopseauent Te The 
‘Soviets professed to attach considerable importance to the work 
of the Red Cross because, according to a Communist spokesman, 

_ the most valuable human material was found not only among the 

| soldiers of the USSR but also among the soldiers, of the enemy. 

Since the latter were mostly proletarians and, therefore, 
"eventual allies of the Workers and Peasants Republic," the 
preservation of their lives and health were considered by the 

Soviets to be of primary TT 

Acceding to treaties of a humanitarian or social nature 

and co-operating with other nations in the Pconoten of human 
life and health has been in striking contrast to the Soviet policy 


of refraining from participating in agreements bearing on social 
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. problems having political significance. For Soviet Russia, 


the taking of prisoners has both economic and political impli- 


cations -- they « can be used to perform lx bor and they can be 


| indoctrinated and tae how to further the Communist mission 


or 


t 


i Che native countries after repatz re ee The failure to 


s.ccede se the Geneva Convention of 1929 regarding prisoners and 


_ the. renunciation 1h. practice of | the Hapa Convention of 1907 


erfectly soatatent with Soviet foreign policy regarding 


5 


G 


omnitinents of ae nature. 


Ag noted previously in ene study, the Red Cross drafted 


a new code for prisoners. of war in 1921 which Was rorwarded for 


,comuent and criticism to all states party to the Red | x "OSS Con- 


ventions. The Russian Red Cross, with official sanction, pro- 
cecded to draft a counte r-project which consisted, in the English 
translation, of less than five hundred words. This proposal. was 


conservative in nature, and in no essential respect did it con- 


flict with the Hague rules of 1907 or wivh the Geneva Conventicn 


of 1929. There was, however, at least one noticeable omission 


in the counter -proposal. In the Hague and Geneva documents 


en distinctions Ketween officers and enlisted men were 


. recognized, but the poviets ignored such distinctions in their 


15 


docume nt, the term "war prisoners" being used exclusively. 
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Treaties of peace with the Soviet taien eanciuded with 
neighboring countries from 1920 to 1924 included many provisions 
for the disposition of prisoners. The lack of distinction between 
officers and enlisted men is a noticeable aspect of these treaties. 

Wars between the infant Soviet Union and her neighbors had been 
"class" ag well as political conflicts, and in the treaties 
numerous provisions were made for the exchange or repatriation 
of civilian prisoners and hostages who had been detained for 
political or ideological enti tian militar reasons. In only | 
one of the documents, the Hungarian Agreement of July 1921, were 
distinctions made between officer and enlisted otithage 

‘Prion Xe World War II, the only concrete indveatiene of 
the Communist attitude toward prisoners of war were contained in 
the Russian Red Cross draft proposal and the few treaties dis- 
cussed in the foregoing paragraphs. Upon analyzing these documents, 
it would seem that the Soviets agreed with the bourgeois statesmen 
on the principle that war is a relation between states and not he- 
tween individuals. This concept is the foundation upon which ing 
of the principles concerning humane treatment of prisoners have 
been founded. For Communists, however, war is always a contest 
between classes, and the individuality of the person is always 
merged in his class. Since officers in the armies of "capitalistic" 


states are generally drawn from social classes which the Communists 
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consider incorrigible enemies of the pro etaria’ and since the 


Russians had attempte 2 to igaore customary distinctions between 


two decades of the Red Regine, at least some ob.ervers during the 
OQ =4 si * 1 +4 a = ~~ . * 

“730's predicted that the Joviets would diseriminate sharply be- 
tween officers and enlisted priscners in the event cf a me. jor 


18 
conflict. During World War II, however, the "officer class" 


of the Red Army dargely discarded the "comradely" practices of 


the 1930's and adopted more traditional relationships between 


military commanders and subordinates. Possibly because of this 


the Russians did make some of the customary distinctions between 
officers and enlisted men in their treatment of prisoners during 
World War IT, | 

The first interrogations to which prisoners of the Red Army 


were subjected during World War II were primarily for the purvose 


of gaining tactical and strategic information, but even in these 


first questionings, Soviet preoccupation with the political aspect 


of the war became evident. An immediate attempt was made to dis- 
cover incorrigible "class enemies" So that they could be eliminated 
or given discriminatory treatment in labor camos. Such discrimina- 
tion wes not necessarily drawn along officer-enlisted lines. All 
prisoners were carefully screened to discover those of pro.etarian 


origina, and those who seemed disposed to accept Soviet ideas were 
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often given favored treatment. In some cases an immediate attempt 
was mace to recruit agents from among this latter group. Practically 
all prisoners were subjected to an intensive political "re-education" 
program in an effort to convert them to Communism. | 
While Germany and the Soviet Union engaged in many diplomatic 
negotiations preceding World War II, most of these were for the 
purpose of concluding trade agreements. A careful search through 
the captured records of the German Foreign Ministry has failed 
to reveal any negotiations between the two powers concerning rules . 
of warfare or the treatment of prisoners. Nor is there any known 
record, beyond the few documents cited, of Russia having acceded 
to such agreements with any other country prior to World War Il. 
Russia's refusal to adhere to the Hague and Geneva Conventions 
during World War II was discussed in Chapter IV of this study. 
The Soviet Union did, however, participate in the framing of the 
Geneva (Prisoners of War) Convention of 12 August 1949, a document 
which the Soviet delegates to the diplomatic conference sigued 
with certain reservations. 

In the great conflict between Germany and Russia where 
neither side pretended to siteays international law regarding 
prisoners, millions of captives suffered great hardships and a | 
large percentage of ee died. Such benefits as accrued to the 


surviving prisoners of both powers can be said to have arisen more 
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from the self-interest of the capsors than n from humanitarian - 


», Considerations 77 as in primitive times when enslavement took 


precedence | over the Sleughter of captives. | Both: uations needed 


ranpower to Car ry on the war. Captives were therefore put to. 


1. 


werk undei 


fy 


tN 


he 


Slave ¢ conditic NS» Siaves, however, are valuable only 


when tuey are. neadon ny and strong, ste) those captives needed for 


_tabor were gi iven EOE Re a pCue tay oe ter treatment With an 6ye.: 
to political < domination in the future, both the Nazis and the 
Communists pampered selected groups of prisoners while training 


them for political and espionage mis Sions in their native countrie 


It would seem thet neither the OVE iets nor the Nazis were influenced 


tO. any noticeable degr e by purely humanitarian consicerations in 


avy of the actions they took relative to the amelicraticn of the 


Lot of _prisoner Ss wh fell into their hands. 


, amie hcies permit of any means to justify an end, and 
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among the democracies. For ‘purposes of le eta propagands, 


however, the Russians have usually attempted to clothe their 


La 


activities with the re spoctable habiliments of democratic legal 


: processes, and cruel or inhuriane Dracencee have been kept as. 


secret as possible. These characteristics of Soviet procedure - 


have been pa artic oularly noticeable. in relation te their utilisation ; 
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and treatment of prisoners of war. 
Millions of prisoners were retained in Russia for years 
after the close of hostilities. The Soviets baldly admitted 
that they were being retained to work off reparation debts, but 
other powers eventually brought enough pressure to bear so that 
they Pinnviy were to begin the repatriation process. At this 
time, however, the Soviet list of punishable war crimes was ex- 
tended to include offenses so petty as to be absurd, and thousands 
of prisoners were interrogated either in an attempt to make them 
admit to crimes or to force them to reveal the names of guilty 
parties. -Aceused "war svinine tal were then tried, found guilty 
on the flimsiest of evidence, and sentenced to long terms of hard 
labor. This was a typical device employed by the Soviets to stay 
‘within the letter of Picemti ae regarding repatriation and 
yet to delay the return of prisoners to their homes, thus securing 
a huge supply of expendable slave labor as weit as preventing the | 
return to their native lands of certain anti-Soviet elements among 
the oceuaen. 

Soeda tigarieoia edd interrogations" have long been conducted 
in Russia for the purpose of agecreniis dissident elements and of 
eliminating opposition to the regine. Political prisoners, either 


suspected opponents of the regime in Russia and its satellites or 


\ + 
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ten to twenty Soviet citizens anc for every five to ten solciers 
in the Red Army. Mere lack of enthusiasm is enough to arouse 
suspicion, The slow worker is & possible saboteur. inborness 
who fail to discover disaffection are themselves suspect. Un- 
founded denunciation by an enemy or a rival will enude the arrest 
of the accused . In conducting this program of surveillance, the 
Soviets have placed great reliance on the arhaativensée of in- 
- terrogating suspects. Interrogation as practiced in the Soviet — 
Union wens becomes not only a means of gaining information but 
also a "weapon" employed by the regime to inspire fear and to 
suppress opposition. Millions of Soviet eltizens have cheRetens 
undergone questioning by secret service operatives. As a result, 
the narth of interrogation has reached a high state of oe a 
ment in Russia, and the various intelligence agencies have 8, large 
pool of highly trained, experienced interrogators. Significantly, 
during World War | Il, the interrogation of prisoners of wer was 
largely turned over to the Peoples! Commissariat of the Interior 
(NED) , the anineinal domestic OURER Save La ecuce agency, rather 
iay ‘to a military intelligence agency. | 
The national character of the people of the USSR, the effect 
of Communism on that character , and the nature of the ideological 


war between Russia and Germany all had their effect on the manner 
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» du whiecn the War was Pought, on the treatment of captives, and 


on ucthods of interrogation. The scope of this study does not 


“permit a1 (eetenie discussion of these factors; neither does an 


objective study of this kind permit of subjective interpretations 


uf cause and effect. In the following chapters of tiis study, 


hbewever, it will sometimes be necessary to take some of these 
geileral factors into consideration when analyzing Soviet methods. 
For instauce, it was frequently noted that Russian guards, wher 


acting singly, would perform secret acts of kindness for prisoners 


but thet the same guards would be strict if not actually brutal 


Wien their superiors or fellow guards were present. To a certain 


-, extent such behavior could be attributec to naitionel character- 


istics of Russian temperament, but it was not necessarily an 


dnetea tion of nape tepet pened to on the part of the guards. More 


Likely, it was a wanifestaticn of the Soviet surveillance ys stem 


wich macie it epORES EEE for guards to trust their closest friends 


any oue of when might have been anu ane oiumes, ee the system of 


Surveillance, soviet authorities found it necessary to rotate 


as son-camp maids. sometimes daily, because of the tendency of 


some guards to make friends with the prisoners. These are but 
ininor examples cf how "metiicds" were affected by national character 


aud by the nature of the Soviet regine. - 
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PART TWO 
| CHAPTER ye | 


| NATIONAL DEFENSE SYSTEM 
OF THE USSR ~ | 


A, General 

The Soviet Union 46 a totalitarian state, and the various 
political, economic, and military evenner ae a state are so 
closely integrated ‘Hat no one agency can be discussed without 
reference to the whole governuental structure. In Less centra- 
lized systems of eoucr ent the handling of PEREOTOne of ae, 
for instance, aes place aluicst entirely within the Trancwork 
of the military organization -- but not in the Soviet Union. 
Therefore, sn order to deseribe Soviet methods of interrogation 
and the way in which information secured from prisoners 1s. 
exploited, it hecomes necessary to precede the actual discussion 
of interrogation methods with an explanation of the governmental 
structure of the Soviet Union, of the relation of the Communist 
Party to the government , and of the organization of the armed 
forces. This will be followed by a more detailed description 
of the various military and para-militery agencies directly 
responsible for the interrogation of prisoners and for the 


‘evaluation and utilization of information secured from prisoners. 
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The Government of the USSR is an exceedingly complex structure, 
which underwent many changes during the war when it was necessary 
to adapt the organization to needa emergencies imposed by the 
eeenen invasion. Since the war more changes have taken place, 
oureieuianiy in the higher echelons of the armed forces and of 
the various security agencies. The scope of this study permits 
only u brief treatment of the Soviet governmental, military, and 
intelligence orean teaiiot: For the military sents meh infor- 
mation is available in the ex ious' mands, documents , and other 


publications upon which the following discussion is based. 





| b, Gave nnens of ihe USSR and the Cannnntes Party 
etl 1924, the Union of bovict Socialist Republics ai established 
ab a federation of the four Republics which then made up the Soviet 
‘Union. By 1941, this number had been increased to sixteen. The 
‘Union Government (in eddon) had enumeruted and celegated powers 
while the constituent members had residual powers according to 
a constitution. some of the larger republics (SSR) were sub- 
divided into various types of administrative areus of which twenty 
were known as Autonoticus Soviet Socialist Kepublics (ASSR), nine 
as Autonomous Provinces (Oblasts), and ten as National Regions 
(Okrug). 

Under the 1936 constitution, the highest legislative powers 


of the Soviet Union were vested in the Supreme Soviet an elected, 
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Figure 2, 


STATE ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 
USSR (1945) 
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representative body consisting of two chambers. (See Figure 2). 
In one chamber, The Soviet of the inion, euch member was elected 
from a district with a population of 300,000. In 1941 these men- 
bers totaled 647. The other chamber, The Soviet of Nationalities, 
had 713 members elected on the basis of 25 from each republic, 
| eleven from sac anaenemals republic, five from each autonomous 
‘province, and one from each national re 

| The Supreme Soviet normally ie for a brief session twice 
yearly and in a joint session susetsaa Presidium of from 36 to 
42 members which constituted a kind of collective presidency of — 
the Soviet Union. To this Presidium was delegated the powers of 
the Supreme Soviet between sessions of the latter body. The 
Supreme Soviet (or the Presidium) also appointed the commissars 
of the various All-Union and Union-Republican Commissariats which 
collectively formed the Council of Peoples! Commissara (Sovnarkoni) . 
This council was responsible only to the Supreme Soviet, or, in 
the long periods ostwaen sessions, to the Presidium. | 

‘The structure of the federal or union government as outlined 
above was paralleled in each of the republics by a similar organi~ 
zation. These republican governments, however, lacked certain of 
the commissariats. At. the federal level only were twenty-four 
All-Union commissariats dealing with ere a as transportation, 


communication, and heavy industries; in addition at the federal a 


. 
te 
oT 
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iuvel were twenty tee Union Republican commissariats dealing 
with light industry, agriculture, justice, health and other 
matters which, theoretically at least, worked with and through 
corresponding commissariats in the governments of ‘nis republics: 

The number of commissariats and their designetion as 
Ai1-Unior. or Union-Republican agencies has varied fon tone to 
time. Of particular importance to this study are the Commissariats 
of Defense (NKO), of State Security (NKGB), and of Internal 
Affairs (NKVD), each of which had counterparts in the republican 
fovernments y and each of which hac some part in the handling of 
prisoners of war. 

The administrative machinery of the federal government in- 
cluded, in addition to the 46 commissariats, approximately fifteen 
so-called Main Directorates (Glavni Upravleniyé) and sammittees 

2 
of commisseriat level of importance. For more efficient operatios, . 
the powers of this unwieldy body of commissariats and ma iti 
directorates were delegated to a smaller number of seuncris or 
cohmittees, especially tc the Supreme Beonomic Council and its 
subordinate organizations for the defense industries. Thus, the 
councils superseded or "out-ranked" the commissariats in importance 
and authority. (See Figure 2). During World War II, 1 State 
Defense Committee was formed which was the supreme operation 


committee and which co-ordinated and directed the activities of . 
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‘the entire body of commissariats, miin directorates, and councils. 

The judicial branch of the Soviet Government was leaded by 
the Supreme Court which supervised all courts in the USSR. The 
Supreme Court and the All-Union court system was staffed by 
appointees of the Supreme Soviet (or the Presidium). A branch 
of the Supreme Court, the Military Collegium, was charged with 
the administration of jase within the armed forces and super- 
vised all military courts through the Chief Procurator of the 
Commissariat of Defense. 

The facade of democratic government as pictured in the fore= 
going discussion was only the front for a stern dictatorship. Stalin 
and a small cligue of high-ranking Comaunists had Shictavetana final 
authority in Russia through their control of the Communist Party. 
This organization has never included more than five percent of the 
population of the Soviet Union; during most of its rise to power, 
the Party had less than a million members. The dictatorship was 
made possible by the unigue place helu by the Communist Party in 
the Soviet Government; in a very real sense it was the Government 
of the USSR. As the only eee party in the Soviet Union, it. 
alone could nominate candidates for sereunent ponte, cad soters 
had but one choice on the ballots in an election. As a result, 
$1 percent in the Soviet of the Union and 71 percent in the Soviet 


| of Nationalities were party members or candidates for membership 


~— 
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_, dn the 1941 Supreme:Soviet, and the remainder were approved by. 
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Local Communist "cells" or committees. Party members held all 


important executive positions down to the lowest echelons of 


local government. Power was further concentrated by giving one 


key individual a number of correlated positions. Thus, Stalin 
combined in his person the positions of Secretary General of the 
Communist Party, Shaina of the Council of Peoples! Commissars, 
Commissar of Defense, and Commander~in-Chief of the Armed Forces, 
to name but a few of his titles. 


Internally, the Communist Party was still another government 


(within a government. Its top-ranking members, who held all key 


overnment positions, were also members of the Central Committec 
24 Gp 9 


of the Communist Party. This Central Committee was the real 


— Soviet Government, and all important policy was determined 


by its members. The Committce's power was based on the network 
of semisecret cells that controlled and dominated every part | 


and organization of the Soviet Union; the Committee maintained 


its own system of communications and exercised direct control over 


the semi-military security organizations (the Commissariats of 
State Security and of Internal Affairs). The Main Political 


Directorate of the Red Army checked on the loyalty, training, 


and morale status of the armed forces and reported cirectly to 


the Central Committee. Party discipline was strict, and deviation 


(oStcart SECRET 
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from party policy was: severely punished by expulsion, imprison- 
ment, or death. 

vxtornally, the Commmist Party attempted to represent 
itself as an elite group that directed the state by moral force 
alone. Every possible device was used to insure taxiqin political, 
social, and economic prestige for the Party. Every national 
achievenent Was enadiesd to the Party, and all prominent indivi- 
duals were solicited for membership. The Party segerved the sole 
right to criticize inefficiency or political errors and would not 
tolerate spinteten of or deviation from authorized doctrine and 
policy. 

Though party membership, has been kept small, additional 
influence has been exercised ‘ikeouen the large number of candidates 
for membership and: through various organizations which have en- 
listed. practically all. the youth in the USSR down to the lowest 
age proups: the Komsomols (league of Communist Youth), the 
“Pioneers, and the Octobrists. From these sropaganda-saturated 
organizations a smell numbor of the more able and fanatically 
loyal individuals have been recruitec for membership in the 


Communist Party. 
oe Sault Military and Pe o-Military forces 


1. The Suprese Command 





During World War II, the central government of the 
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Soviet Union provided for and enforced the closest co-operation 


between the armed forces, their control agencies, and all civil 
economy agencies. The armed forces consisted of the Red Army, 
the Red Navy, and the air components of each of these semeieee: 
scui-military forces consisted of the troops of the Peoples! 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs (NKVD). Practically all of 

the civil economy brunches of the guvernuent were also militarized 
duriug the war, including the Peoples' Commissariats of Trans- 
portation, Maritime Fleet, River Transport, and Signal Communi- 
cations, a the Main Directorates of the Civil Air Fleet and 

ie Northern See Route. Activities of these latter agencies 


extended into the zone of operations, and their uniformed per- 


sonnel were subject to military law and discipline but remained. 


under the direct control of their respective organizations. None 
of the Soviet armed forces or para-military forces was a special 
epee ees oe officially) of the eonimiter Party. Between 
the troops of the Commissariat of Internal Affairs (NKVD) and the 
troops of tha Coniesarine of Defense (NKO) existed an exact 
division of responsibility, established and zealously maintained 
by the Communist Party. | 

A distinct division existed between the contene and the 


administrative channels and agencies in the Red Army and the Red 


Navy. Components of the high command of the armed forces included — 
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all agencies in the chain of operational comand: . the State 
Defense Committee (the supreme governmental body during the war), 
the Supreme Commander of Armed Forees and his Supreme Military 
: couneit. the Chief of the General Staff of the Red Army, the 
Supine Naval council, the Commissariat of the ‘Nios; wad the 
Naval Steff. Army command extended from the Supreme Military 
Council through the Chief of the General Stat! to ariny groups 
and other field forces. Naval command ee extended from the 
Supreme Military Council through the Supreme Naval Council, 
the Commissariat of the Navy, and the Naval Staff to active 
naval units. .The four commissariats of the armed forces 
(Defense, Navy, Internal Affairs, and otate Seourity) maintained 
administrative and echnical control but were subordinate to. 
the Supreme Military Council in matters of policy. 

The State Defense Committee (see Figures 2 and 3) was the 
supreme governmental body during World War II. Created on 
1 July 1941, it was dissolved in September 1945. The eight mem- 
bers of this committee were also mentee of the Council of 


Peoples! Commissars and of the Politburo; Stalin was chairman, | 





and the membership included such top personalities as Bulganin, 
Méletov, Beriya, and Malenkov. The Committee's directives on.. 
major issues by~passed the administrative machinery of the military 


commissarists and went directly to the Supreme Military Council. | 


ret 
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The Supreme Military Council, also with Stalin at the head, 


consisted of twelve to fourteen top military leaders selected so 


as to represent the chief branches of the arms and services. It 


translated policy decisions of the State Defense Committee into 


military action by its directives to the General Staff and res- 
pective headquarters of the various arms and services, The 
General Start and main directorates of the various arms and 
services were working staffs of the Supreme Military Council. 

The Chief of Staff commanded all divisions of the General 
staff and was responsible, for the Hommes of operational | 


plans and for reconnaissance operations. 


The General Staff of the Red Army was the highest advisory 





body to the Chief of Staff and Supreme Military Council. In 


co-operation with the staffs of the arms and rear services, it 


‘was responsible for insuring co-ordination between arnis and 


services at all levels. The four principal directorates of the 
General otaff that had counterparts in the staffs of lower head- 
quarters were the Operations, Intelligence, Signal, aa Topographic 
Diewehanties: Three directorates which were peculiar to the 
General Staff alone were the Formations (statistical eontrol 


and organizational policy), the Fortified Areas, and the Historical 


Directorates. 


_. The First (Operations) Directorate was a plans end training 
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section corresponding generally to the G-3 of the United States 
Army. ve | 

Of primary interest to this study is the Second (Intelligence) 
Directorate (GRU) of the General Staff each corresponded to the 
American G-2. It was the highest agency for the collection and 
evaluation of positive information about the enemy. The. Second 
Directorate was also responsible for reconnaissance plans and 
could prepare direct orders for execution of these plans in the 
field. Prisoner-of-war information and captured documents were 
gent to this Directorate for final exploitation. Other agencies 
and staff divisions co-operated with the Second Directorate in 
matters such as signal intelligence, the employment of Bseue ks 
agents, and topographic intelligence. Counterintelligence was 
handled by the Main Directorate for Counterintelligence in the 
Commissariat of Defense and by the Commissariats of State Security 
(NKGB), and Internal Affairs (NKVD). 

The Peoples! Commissariat of Defense (Figure 3). was sub- 
ordinate to the State Defense Committee during the war. Before 
that it had been subordinate only to the Council of Peoples! 
Comite The Commissar (Stalin), the First Deputy (Zhukov), 
and at least ten other deputy COMMISSaATS all holding the rank. 

of Lieutenant General or higher, made up the membership of this 


Commissariat. The Supreme Military Council gave directions 


Ey [oa 
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to the Commissariat in affairs relating to the prosecution of 
the war while the General otaff isc secweisaa much dinect 
Sonos over the Commissariat. wince the same a 
served in all three of these bodies in many cases (Sight of 


the twelve members of the Commissariat also served on ee General 


Staff), command sapebton tty of one Beeney over another at this 


level was more an academic than Q Sebi distinction. Directly 
& 


subordinate to the Commissariat of Defense were the Inspectorate 


Of Infantry, the Affairs Administration (regulations s, publication, 


foreign liaison, and other sections) , and eighteen main Directorates 
for arms and services, and other activities. Of primary interest 
to this study is the fact that this Soaniscaviae was charged with 
the promulgation of basic regulations and administrative policies 
of the Red Army; with the responsibility for the academies and 
schools which trained officers and wlilitary specialists; and with 
the publication of official journals or bulletins for the arms 
and services which carried the power of directives. 

Top-level epeene cea ae the U.S.S.R. Armed Forces as 


presented in the foregoing discussion was the wartime organization 


only. Soon after World War II a number of important changes 


— took place: the Htate Defense Committee was dissolved in 


September 1945; the Commissariat of Defense (NKO) and the 


Commissariat of the Navy (NKVMF) were combined in the Ministry 
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of the Armed Forces (MVS); the Comaissarist of Internal Affairs 
(NKVD) became ene Ministry of the Interior (MVD) , and the 
Commissariat of State Sccurity (NKGB) became the Ministry of 
Since Seems (MGB). All three ministries were subordinate to 
the Council of Ministers. Since all of these agencies were 
directly concerned with the handling of prisoners both during 
and after the war, they will be referred te in this study by the 
title. they held at the time the particular matter or event that 


is under discussion took place. 


2. Field Organizations of the Red Army 
Prior to the war with Germany, the Military District was the 
highest aebige field organization in the Red Army. (The Finnish 
War, for instance, was conducted by the Leningrad Military District.) 
The Soviet Union was divided into approximately thirty military 
districts, each directed by a commander and a military council 
_ and each capable of raising and training an infantry army in the 
,) first echelon of mobilization. The highest tactical organization 
in the military district was the corps, consisting of noe or 
four, rifle divisions and supporting ae and services totaling 
sixty to sicyt ive thousand men. Cavalry and motor—mechanized 
corps were’ considerably smaller. 
The war with Finland revealed to the Soviets that their 
organization of higher tactical units was unwieldy, and the reor- 


ganization of the entire structure of the field forces that began 
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in the spring of 1941 was continued and hastened by the German 
onslaught in the summer of that year. . The subsequent organi- 
zational structure of the Red Army field forces as it became 
stabilized be the winter of 1943-44, is briefly described in the 
feiiewing discussion. : 

Army Groups S, or Fronts; aad the military districts 
as the main planning and administrative oes under the Supreme 
Commend. Military Districts were aasaee tas only in the rear 
peuda: The size of a front sector me eerie lines of 
communication since the relative scarcity of good roads and 
railroads in Russia to a large extent determined tactical 
capabilities. A Red Army Front suneacaied roughly to a 
Theater of Operations in U.S. Army terminology. In 1943, there 


were 17 fronts, but the number had been reduced to seven at the 


close of the war with Japan. 


_ The Army Group or Front consisted of approximately a million 
men commanded by a marshal who was naeneeea by a a military council, 
comparable to the Supreme Military Council, directorates for arms 
and aeeiees and other activities, and a staff similar to the > 
General Staff, but lacking the Formations, Fortified Areas, and 
seein Directorates peculiar to the es In short, front 
headquarters was a scaled duplicate of the Supreme Military 


Council and Commissariat of Defense. 
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A typical active front consisted of four or five inpentey | 
armies, one or cas tank armies, pie Gus air armies, four 
artillery divisions, five antiaircraft artillery divisions, 
several independent brigades each of rocket launchers, heavy 
mortars, artillery, and self-propelled guns, and two tank corps, 
one or two mechanized corps, and one cavalry corps.. Service 
units included engineer brigades, motor transport corps, signal 
intelligence, security, and penal battalions, replacement regiments, 
and various supply depots. 

The Army was the basic strategic organization of combined 
arms. An-army consisted of a lares, permenent headquarters to - 
which were assigned combat troops and services for the execution 
of a strategic mission. Armies. differed greatly in .sise and : 
purpose according to whether they were infantry, tank, cavalry, 
or shock armies. | 

A epaicea infantry army included three or four rifle corps 
of three or four rifle divisions each, a brigade of heavy artillery, 
a self-propelled gun regiment, an antiaircraft artillery regiment, 
and a heavy mortar regiment. micindens were allotted to an army 
from the reserve of urmy group. Tank armies varied according 
to terrain and mission and generally formed part of the mobile. 
| reserve of the high command. Cavalry armies had two cavalry 


corps, one mechanized corps, and normal army service troops. 
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Shock armies were made up of picked divisions combined, 


according to their mission, to form powerful attack forces to 


be shifted from sector to sector as needed. The title "Guards" 
could be prefixed to any army (or lower unit) which had dis- 
tinguished itself in combat. "Guards" units were upgraded in 
both personnel and equipment, actually neving slightly larger 
tables of organization and cae 

Corps were of two general types: the operational sone: 


(rifle and artillery) and mobile corps (tank, mechanized, cavalry). 


The rifle corps was a forward headquarters having tactical control 


of from 6 to four divisions. The forward ‘sehelion headquarters 


of a rifle corps had a staff with operations, intelligence, signal 


communication, and penal sections, and artillery, engineer, and 
chemical warfare staffs. The rear echelon headquarters was a 
skeleton organization which consolidated reports and requisitions 
of the subordinate formations. Both rifle and artillery corps 


varied greatly in size and organization according to their mission. 


‘During the retreat of the Red Army at the beginning of the war 


rifle corps were largely eliminated and armies assumed direct 


control of divisions, but the rifle corps became fairly permanent 


organizations during the last year of the war. In contrast, the 
various mobile corps had been permanent formations with definite 


tables of organization and equipment more or less from the beginning 
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of the conflict. 

The Soviet Rifle Division, comprising the bulk of infantry > 
troops , underwent numerous changes in size and organization early | 
in the war, The rapid expansion of the ficld forces, and the 
shortage of officers adequately trained to coined large forces 
of combined arms resulted in a reduction in the size of the rifle 
division. Most infantry heavy weapons and many specialized arms 
and services were withdrawn from infantry, cavalry, and armored 
formations and made independent, and the division organization — 
was greatly simplified, thus making this unit (and its subordinate 
Boduetieas) much more efficient even pia eons by men lacking 
in specialized training and experience. This reorganization began 
even before the war with Germany. In April, 1941, the ere 
was reduced from a strength of 18,841 to 14,454 officers ana 
enlisted men, and from there to a total of 9,619 by May 1945. 
Though this was 4,424 less than a Ut. Army division at that time, 
its combat err was only.200 less, the difference being accounted 
for by a correspondingly smaller number of supporting and service 
troops and smaller weapons crews in the Soviet divisions. 

The Soviet infantry formation, except for size and the lack 
of certain supporting units, was so similar to its Uias Army 
counterpart that Little further discussion of Soviet field organi- 


zation will be presented here. The division consisted of a 


| 235 | 
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headquarters, reconnaissance, elugineer, signal, medical, and other 


‘service troops, an artillery regiment (three battalions), and 


three rifle regiments (three battalions each). During the winter 


of 1941-42, a great number of rifle brigades were activated (five 


battalions each), but at the close of the war very few brigades 


existed, most of them having been upgraded to divisions. A rifle 


regiment and a battalion each had a headquarters with an operational 
staff, and their company , platoon, and squad structure closely 


corresponded to U.S. Army organization. 


3. Intelligence Functions of the General Staff and 


the Main Intelligence Directorate (GRU) 


Within the framework of the Red Army, interrogation of 





prisoners was primarily the responsibility of officers assigned to 
intelligence sections of staffs at the various command levels. Thc 


| . | , ee 
army's role in interrogation, however, was almost entirely limitec 


to the collection of tactical (combat) information. The NKVD_ 


- eonducted the "political" and strategic interrogation program and 


to a certain extent usurped armed force prerogatives in the matter 


of tactical interrogation as the war progressed. The latter agency 


also insisted upon the exclusive right to interrogate certain 


classes of prisoners such as captured agents, Russian prisoners 


: 16 had escaped from enemy captivity, and local inhabitants sus- 


pected of subversive activities. 
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“Much easiness was placed upon the rapid evacuation of 
prisoners from lowér levels of command to army eget where they 
were turned over to the NKVD and evacuated to camps in the an 
of interior. Intelligence officers in the lower headquarters 
were permitted only short periods for interrogating prisoners; 
nevertheless, provisions were made for the a Aeeieeut ic of 
important prisoners ‘by military intelligence officers at army, 
front, and general staff level, and technical specialists among 
the prisoners were made available for interrogation by intelligences 
officers of appropriate arms and services. -A limited amount of 
eteeaaie intelligence could thus be deveioved by Red Army military 
“Enteiligence at the higher levels, but commanders in the field 
were given only such information as was seadiuteiy neccesacy tO 
the performance of ‘thedr military assignments. Besateais policy- 
making and planning was, of course, confined exclusively to 4 
‘small body ssa aidis at the top of the Soviet hierarchy, 
end to thesé individuals complete information was available from 
all sources. 

Prisoners of the Soviets undoubtedly endured most of their 
periods of questioning in the oriisoner-of-war sane where the 
NKVD conducted interrogations. This fact probably led a number 
of i a ceteeman ata officers writing on Soviet interrogation 


methods to state that after 1943, "the entire interrogation 
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orgunization was... centralized, taken away from the armed 
forces, and turned over to the. . . NKVD," and that "except 

for the direct procurement of tactical information on a low 
level, the army was altogether eliminated from carrying out PW 
interrogations." This observation is not entirely supported — 
by saeges Peon other sources. While Red Army commancers wane 
denied unlimited nicees to prisoner information usually available 


to the military commanders of other nations, it would seem that 


the former had adequate opportunity throughout the war to exploit 


prisoners for vitally important combat intelligence. This premise 


will be expounded in the following discussion of the intelligence 


organization of the armed forces and in the succeeding discussion 


of the NKVD. 
- The Main Intelligence Directorate (GRU) was the highest 
intelligence headquarters of the Red Army. It was an extremely 


complex organization with at least 350 officers, noncommissioned 


officers, and clerical helpers exclusive of subordinate detach~ 


ments and individuals. The chief functions of the GRU were the 


‘procurement, evaluation, and dissemination of military intelligence 


and the commission of military espionage and acts of sabotage 
in foreign countries. The GRU, through the proper command 
channels, directed the activity of intelligence directorates 


(RU's) of army groups and military districts, and also of 
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intelligence sections (RO's) of armies and subordinate units. 

An Intelligence Directorate of the Red Army hed been 
established in 1921 as tie Fourth Department of the General 
Staff. This organization had managed to maintain its existence 
without too much nee preusned Uvcn the Cheka and its puesessees, 
the GPU and the OGPU. During the late 1930's, however, it 
suffered from penetration by the Directorate of State security 
and was weakened as a result of the purges that took place. 
In December 1937, with ine) Counce of the Commissariat of the 
Navy (NKVMF), the Red Navy founded its ow Intelligence Directorate 
thereby further limiting the scope of Red Army intelligence 

3 | 

agencies. | 

After the beginning of the war in June 1941, the situation 
gradually improved for Rea Army intelligence agencies. The 
Intelligence Directorate was upgraded to the status of a iain 
Directorate and became the Secsnd Diviaion of the General Staff. 
The transfer of norpeuee Dey for counterinteiligence from the 
NEVD to the NKO in 1943 (to be discussed under the section on 
the NKVD) gave the Red Army still more freedom for its intelligence 
activities. After numerous changes, the organizational structure 
of the GRU apparently was fairly stable from 1943 till the end 
of the war. As nearly as can be determined, the GRU was -sub- 


diviced for administrative and operational purposes into 


ae 
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approximately nine principal offices or branches under a Chiet 
and two Deputy Chiefs as shown in Figure 4. 
The activities of the GRU fell into two principal categories: 


(1) intelligence collection and (2) evaluation and dissemination. 


Other activities of importance entailcd the training of intelli- 


sence personnel (including agente), and signal intelligence 
(monitoring and communication with agents or agencies abroad) . 
In the formulation of strategic and tactical intelligence 
concerning foreign countries, puth friendly and enemy, the 
Soviets characteristically placed great reliance and emchasis 
upon an extensive spy system. (Every communist abroad was a 
real or potential agent for the Soviets; extens ive use was made 
of Soviet diplomatic and ena wissions in per peUrnurns the 
espionage system). While the world-wide spy network was largely 
Hee responsibility of other agencies of the Soviet gerne, 
the GRU was the recipient of much information from this source, 


and, in addition, a large part of its activities was devoted 


to the operation of its own network of agents in enemy territory. 


| The Office of Information (see Figure 4) is of specific 
interest to this study since - was the final recipient of 


peisoner- -of-war interrogation reports from Lower echelons of 


' the armed forces. This office a1so conducted interrogetions 


Sas aaannts important prisoners » Since the NKVD had complete 
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jurisdiction over prisouers after they reached army level in 
the process of evacuation, it seems likely that interrogation 
at GRU level was conducted in co-operation with (or even at 
the sufference oF) the NKVD, 

Tue Information Office of the GRU was divided into 
geographic or regional subsections for Western Europe, the Balkans , 
the Near East, and the Far Bast; there were also interrogation 
and cartographic subsections. Speciali Sts in various fields, 
“such a. Beeuomies, politics, and science, were employed to assist 
in the process of evaluation, and practically any agency of the 

army or the government could be called upon to assist in making 
9 
evaluations oe technical information. 

Tiponiad iGH from many sources which pieust into the Git 
(including prisoner information) received cial evaluetions 
from various receiving igeneles and was then stn tied to the 
responsible regional section of the Office of Information. The 
section determined whether the information was new and reliable. 
Considerable importance was attached to the counter-checking of 
reports from various sources, and the re-interrogation of 
prisoners was probably indicated at this point. Final evaluations 
were not necessarily made by the Office of Information but by 


the receiving agencies to which it was finally submitted. 
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Military and operational information was transmit ted 
through channels to the Chief of Staff who combined it into 4 
command estimate of the Situation. Non roperational reports cf 
strategic military significance were pre spared and transmitted, 
as pertinent in each aa) to the Historical and Topographic 
Divisions of the General Staff, to the Academy of the General 
Staff, or to Main Directorates of the arms and services. In- 


formation of nonmilitary character was disseminated through 


channels to the heads of other agencies of the Soviet Government. 


4 
' 


Ultimately, Stalin and the Politbure were the recipients of the 


most important intelligence developed by the GRU and other ee 


range intelligence services. 
Daily intelligence summarics were issued during oie war by 
| iia § 
the GRU to the intelligence staffs of army groups. A number 


of official staff and line journals, their circulation | 


‘Limited by regulation to | spoctt jed circles of officials and 


O 


tficers, devoted a portion of their contents to foreign 


The pence oes closely with the small intelligence 


sections which were included in the organiz zations of most of 


ne ie eases of the Bsestes! Commissariat of Defense (NKO): 


¢ sections conducted a limited number of interrogations of 


t 


~risoners who were technical experts in ficlds of interest te 


the directorates. 
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4. Staff Organization and ane: Intelligen nee See: tions 
of of Red Army | Field a. Organizations 
Below the Level ‘of the General Staff in the field organi- 


zations of the Soviet armed forces, the commander, his staff, the 
chiefs of various arms and services, and command liaison officers 

oe , Le 
were the essential elements cf the command of Red Army formations. 
Each element of the command had well-defined, specific responsibilities. 
The organizational structure may be seen in Figure 5. 

The Commander of the formation was responsible for reconnaissance 
and operations in assigned areas of combat; the initial scheme of 
maneuver and the employment of reserves were his responsibility as 
was the success or failure of an operetion. The chief of staff 
directed over-all planning, reconnaissance, co-ordination, combat 
security, signal communications, and supply control of operations. 
The chiefs of arms and services planned and supervised the opera- 
tions of arms and services within the combat team. Command liaison 
officers (who were often either members of the staff or the chiefs 
of the various arms and steuiees) represented the commander in 

: abe 
the control of saan operations. 
The staff, or shtab, of a Red Army formation of combined 
® ; 
arms, from army group down to corps level, was grouped under the 
chief of staff and cons isted of ‘the following sections: Operations 


nes 


(First Section), Intelligence (Second Section), Signal Communications, 


a 
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Statistical Control, Topographic, and Se administration . 
(after 1944, the Etatistical Control and Headquarters Adminis- 


uration Sections normally were removed from the staff and placed 
LA | 


under the Deputy for eae Seegicuan 
Intelligence sections at all levels in the Red army served | 

the commander of the formation or unit to which they be Lorged 

through the oliiet of staff; an intelligence section also directed 


and supervised, through command channels, the activities of the 
| oh | : 7 L5 
intelligence staff of the next lower headquarters. 


At army grows: level, the gathering, evaluation, and dissem- 


section or intelligence directorate (RU). The mission and the 
activities of the RU, as laid down in Soviet Field Service 
Regulations, were: 


The RU gathers and studies information about the cnemy, 
the topography anc the population of enemy~held terrain; 
organizes all types of reconnaissance units in acccrdence 
with the intelligence summaries; prepares an intelligence 
code for the reconnaissance units; disseminates information 
ebout the enemy within the headquarters to higher ana lower 
echelons ani to neighboring units; organizes the reconnais- 
sance duties of the headquarters and its lower echelons; 
studies the tactics of the enemy, the level of his oa eat 

preparation; and determines the strength and dispositions of 
the enemy forees. All items of information obtained through 
reconnaissance are transmitted ce the chief of the RU 
directly to the chief of staff and, in some cases, to the 
commanding. general himself. 16 
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Figure 5. 
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The organization of the RI closely paralleled that of the 
GRU and consisted cf an Operations section, Information pection, 
Communications Section, Agentura, Training comes, Coding and 
Decoding Section, ‘ersounel eection, Administration Group, and a 
Classified Files Section. The total strength of an army group 
intelligence directorate, less agents, was from thirty to thirty- 
Live officers and enlisted men. The exact composition of each of 
the sections is not known, but the Information Section, as in the 
GRU, was responsible for interrogation of prisoners and the 
evaluation of prisoner interrogation reports received from lower 
echelons or other sources. Order-of-battle files and maps were 
maintained at this jevel; radio monitoring and air reconnaissance 
reports were availablo along with other informational materials 
necessary to ne operation of vintarrosation center ve for the 
evaluation of newly received information. 

The various arms and services making ae army roux each 
had a small ¢ staff acd an AEUR EE eONee section (RO) which 
generally consisted of an enemy Situation group, an information 
group, and an interrogation, group. The duties of such a section | 
fitted the needs of its particular branch of service and supplemented 
the work of the RU with which it maintained direct contac t. Tech- 
nical specialists among the prisoners were “sent to appropriate KO's 


for detailed interrogation. 
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A reconnaissance battalion, directly y subordinate to the RU; 
Was normally aseigned to an army group. It had three companies 
of 115 men each ae was nevernged, Prisoner interrogation was 
considered a function of troop reconnaissance and was of much 
importance in Soviet intelligence doctrine. Many reconnaissance 


operations were directed and conducted solely for the purpose of 


taking prisoners for interrogation. Personnel of the reconnaissance 


battalion apparently carried out most of the interrogations of 


prisoners captured on such missions and reported to the inforiation 


section of the RU. lspecially important prisoners, such as generals 


and those connected with the eneny intelligence service, were in- 


EY 
terrogated directly by personnel of the information section. 


eens committed by the KU to espionage missions behind the 
enemy lines were customarily sent out in teams of three to sight 


men and with one or two radio sets. Those teams, and other special 


groups of agents, penetrated as deep as fifty miles behing enemy 


lines. Agents frequently resortea to violence in order to obtain 

jnformation; it was not uncommon for them to take prisoners , 

| 1& | 

question them, and then kill them. _ 
The RU received intelligence reports twice daily from intel- 

ligence sections of armies; and 1t may be assumed that other 


intelligence agencies within the army group made similar routine 


roports. The RU, in turn, consolidated these reports into an army 


~96- 
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group situation report which was sent daily to the Gnu in MOSCOW: 
In addition to these routine reports, especially ae infor- 
mation was forwarded immed iately to interested agencies in pete 
higher and lower echelons. Prisoner-of—~war statements were also 
compiled into special reports in the information section of the - 
RU and sent to the GRU for final evaluation anc dissemination. 
ee tae armics of the army group received daily jntelligence 
reports from the RU. In addition to the daily reports, the in- 
formation sectien also issued an information bulletin every ten 
days which summarized the enemy situation in the army group sector, 
contained conclusions regarding enemy intentions, and made re- 
19 
connaissance requests. 

Staff organization and the duties of the intelligence 
sections (RO's) at army's corps, and divis sion level corresponded, 
within ree limits, to army group headquarters organization. 
Except for a very few important prisoners who were sent to the RU 
and GRU for interrogation, the final tactical interrogations by 
Ked Army intelligence poreony took place at army level since 
prisoners were ened over to the NKVD there for evacuation to tlie 
zone of pe eee: Interrogation was one of the most important 
functions of an army RO, ana whenever the identity of enemy units 
oppos moe an army was not clearly ‘mown, the RO ordered an agezresgsive 


‘ e: ; - a5 >» HOVs 
use of apes to bring in prisoners for questioning. The KO's 
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of specialized branches of the arms end services also conducted 

exhaustive interrogations in their own fields supplementing the 
: | 20 

work of the army RO in the same manner as at army group level. 

The RO of an army staff was subdivided into troop reconnaissance, 
information and interrogation groups, @ radio station, and a 
cryptographic office. The chief of the information group and his 
deputy, with the assistance of at least three interpreters, evaluated 
intelligence reports, pee eee reports, and captured 


eoecient: received from lower echelons and eonbised them into enemy 
RA. 


situation reports and MAPS « Consolidated reports were received 


twice daily from lower echelon RO's, and the army, in turn, sent 


consolidated reports twice daily to the army group RU. Important 


information (as at all command levels) was forwarded to interested 


agencies immediately by the fastest means of communication avail- 
able. The army RO also issued an intelligence summary to lower 
sions coe ten days containing the same type of information 
as that issued by the army group RU. 

A large part of the information secured by an army itO was 
secured through channels from lower (front line) echelons. Routine 
interrogations conducted by lower headquarters extracted from most 
prisoners all information of value they had to offer. An cxamination 
and comparison of interrogation reports would naturally result in 


the re-interrogation of a few of the rauk-and-file captives. 


sOGis 
: ; AatE 
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As soon as possible after their capture important prisoners were 
usually conducted back to the army nO by mobile means for detailed 
interrogations. | 
The army RO normally had at its disposal two independent 
reconnaissance companies of 115 men each, and patrols from these 
companies were caneneiy used to bring in prisoners for direct 
questioning by army RO interrogators. 
In addition to prisoners as a direct meaner securing 
intelligence, the army RO also secured information by means of 
troop reconnaissance, wire-tapping, and agents. After 19435 the 
commitment of agents ee according to regulations, the sole 
responsibility of the army groun-RU,-but armies,.-corps, and even 
divisions actually continued to make use of "1 ine-crossers" as an 
important means of securing information. Air reconnaissance, however, 
—_ seuteneed exclusively by army group after 1943, more yarticularly, 
ey the air armies. Requests for air reconnaissance a eds 
from lower echelons through the army RO to the army sroup RU. 
From the standpoint of srisoney interrogation, the Soviet 
rifle corps headquarters was probably the least important of all 
the echelons in the chain of command. Under normal circumstances 
prisoners were evacuated directly from division to army. Only 
one interpreter Was assigned to the corps RO, and interrogation of 


prisoners was customarily performed only when it was thought that 
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-certal in prisoners could clarify the immediate situation facing 
Seed Ope 
the corps. 
Divisions and other subordinate mits of a rifle corps were 


ve Corereerey * ass signed and detached in the Soviet armed forevs 


during World War ee consequently, ese was Little eon aay sha 


the association of | corps staff per sonnel with those of lower 

en ere The. corps intelligence section (RO) iveretaxé 

timited ate oer largely to the collection and dissemination 

of information of immediate interes st to the corps, and reconnaissance 
activity was Limited to the planning and ordering of reconnaissance 


migeions by subordinate units. The corps jabinaee. of the situation 


Was bas ed largely | on reports paneuea both from hig sher anc, lower 


echelons rT reno than on intelligence obtained by personnel and 


26 


eg assigned directly to the corps RO. A captured Soviet 


my officer who had been peeaens to a corps headquarters told his 


German captors that "the results of ground reconnaissance by the 


various /reconnaissancs/ eoeo ene constitute the main source 
ad 
fot. information/ on the enemy situation." 


The organization of a rifle corps intelligence section 
included personnel as follows: a chief of section, a reconnaissance 
officer, an information officer, an interpreter (usually an cfficer), 

28 | 


and a clerk-typist. Generally speaking, the relationsnip of a 


Corps RO to the corps commander, to the chief of staff, and to 


~100- 
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other elements of the command was the same as that of the army 
a 
RO, 

Tank, mechanized, and cavalry corps were much more permanent 
organizations, as compzred with the rifle corps, and their RO's 
had more far~reaching functions. These corps often operated 
independently without close connection with army, and the nature 


of their operations resulted in the taking ‘of a a comparatively 


large number of prisoners. Prisoner interrogation thus assumed 


Fy 


greater ~mportance in these Beene than in the rifle COPps y thei 
RO sections had ore personnel, and reconnaissance missions were 

20 
performed under the direct supervision of the corps RO. 

The firs t thorough interrogation of prisoners took place at 
aie tonal: Level in the Red Army. Preliminary, brief Be Sc 
usually took sass at battalion and. regimental level, but the 
capemeses at the divisional RO made the sinsipal interrogation 
and prepared a detailed written cee on each prisoner interrogated. 

The chief of the peiGeenee staft section (RO) of 2) rifle 
division was the second senior staff member below the chief of 
staff and had essentially os same respons ibilities: AS staff 
intelligence officers in the nicher echelons. The acciniesive 
section, in addition to the chief, consisted of one assistant 
(for olanning sna. suena ion oF troop reconnaissance) and cne 


interpreter. Clerk-typists and other personnel were drawn froin 


en ee Gis 
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the divisi onat pia ais sance asa as needed. The rifle 


divis Lonal reconnaissance: - company ‘hed a eeeae of ths men and 


a 2 «ye : = SEY Slee ae 
was under the ee supervision of the chief of the RO while 


a cavalry Givision had a reconnaissance battalion with a total 


strength of about 300 men. 


In general, the relationship of the divisional RO to the 


wartous command elements of the Porm tion WES’ 4he same as that 
gps os aa army RO excopt that the aigieional RO worked 
*! En mich eloser co-operation with intelligence pers sonnel of the 
“© Ppubordinate units within the division. ‘As 4 front line orgeni- 


“gation in direct contact with the enemy, the divisional KO was 


a. peimary coll ecting soiae for vital, first-hand combat intelli- 


gence. ‘Principal sources Gr intelLige ce were paESee ve ground 
observa tion and reconnaissance, prisoner interrogation, and 
exploitation of captured GOCUMENTS ; which the Soviets considered 


a vital source of reliable information. Specialized eciadieenee 


was procured thre ough similar sources and services assi gn ned to 
the division, | | 

ord aca were opt at divisional level for a very short 
tine (one to three hours 5) and were then sent on to corps or army. 
mn 3s of the 1 interrogation pe sccompaniel tne prisoners 


to higher nena. ters, and, on the basis of these reports, corps 


* + ‘ * . . cate 4 
and army RO's (and specialized int solligence oe) selected 
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individual prisoners for further interrogation. Captured 
documents were also sent to higher headquarters after a brief 
scanning at division. 

Because of its proximity to the front lines, the RO at 
division made naneeous reports concerning important changes or 
develOciente an ond Ssiturtion to puenen lower, and neighboring 
units as soon as information had been received and evaluated. 

In Perea to these " spot-news" pees routine reports were 
sent twice daily to corps (or army), and lower units were briefed 

| | i oe | 
frequently on the enemy situation. 

At regimental level, in both infantry and artillery regiments, 
the second assistant to the chief of staff (PNSh 2) Wes responsible 
for the direction of renee activities. A staff 7 ae 
pracy and the evaluation of captured scdesiak A reconnaissance 
platoon of 23 men and a cavalry squad of 14 men were assigned 
to an infantry regiment. An intelligence platoon was assigned 
to the headquarters battery of an artillery regiment, and a 
reconnaissance sauna deceehed from this platoon was sometimes 
siecnsd to an ei ieey battery. The PNSh 2 We.s chiefly con- 
seine wath the collection, evaluation, and forwarding of 
information and, in carrying out the approved divisional intel Li- 


Bence plan, was authorized to issue direct orders both to 


at0s2 
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divisional and regimerital reconnaissance units. Frequent patrols 


were ordered by the PNSh 2 to bring in prisoners who were in- 


po 


- terrogated briefly before being evacuated to division. 


The regiment was the lowest echelon in which an officer 
was assigned specifically to intelligence duties and nothing else. 
In battalions the deputy commancer carried on intelligence 


34, 


activities in addition to his tactical duties. German-speaking 


‘personnel was plentiful in the Red Army, and interpreters (though 


untrained in intelligence methods) were usually available to 


battalion and company commanders for purposes of interrogating 


35 


German prisoners. 


5, Soviet Para-Military Political, Security, and. 
Counterintelligence Agencies 


The Main Political Directorate of the Commissariat of Defense, 


the Commissariats of State Security and Internal Affairs, the 


OO NKVD, and the latter's successor, the GUKR NKO (Smersh) , Were 
all concerned to a greater or less degree with the interrogation 

of prisoners of war. Their inner relationships and the intricate 
divisions of function and authority delegated to these organizations 
were SO complex that even Soviet citizens were orten confused, 
especially since marked changes in organization and responsibility 
took place during the war. One thing these agencies had in common 


was well recognized by all: they were instruments of the Communist 


“LOA - 
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Party with the funetion of insuring the security of the Soviet 
regime. Consequently, they were Feared both by Soviet oe 2ns 
and by prisoners of war. 

a. The Main Pei eat Hingeten rate 

The Main Political Directorate played a major role in the 
interrogation program, especially curing the latter stages of the 
war. This directorate maintained political staffs in the ficld 
noeeduarvers of the Red Army in echelons down to and including 
divisions. Little information 1s available on the tables of 
organization of these staffs, but it may be assumed that several 
interrogators and interpreters were assigned to the political 
section at division headquarters, At this level prisoners were 
subjected to long, exhaustive interrogations esvenine their 
pereonet history, politics, and morale, and any observed effects 
of Soviet propaganda on German soldiers. An example of a political 
questionnaire is reproduced in Appendix Itt, Item 2, with a 
directive, Item ls outlining methods to be employed in conducting 
such interrogations. 

Information gained by members of the political sate Gas 
inet made available to military intelligence, but rather the re- 
ports were sent through Political Directorate channels to the 


main office in Moscow. A copy of each interrogation report, 


~1LO8- 
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presumably, was turned over to the NKVD at the camp where the 
prisoner was sent, Unus contributing to the frequent assumption 
of the German prisoners that the political interrogation in the 


field had been conducted by the NKVD. 


Since the Main Political Directorate conducted the psycho- 


logical warfare program in the field, its interrogators were 
particularly interested in securing ideas and material to use 
in propaganda leaflets and front-line loud-speaker broadcasts. 


Other functions of this agency were the strengthening of the 


Communist party in the Red Army and the political indoctrination 


of Red Army troops, partisans, civilians in occupied areas, and 


prisoners. Personnel wore attached to the various staffs as 
political officers or Ncommissars," while others were assigned 
to troop units where they exercised 4 decisive influence in 
maintaining morale and Mena spirit in the ranks. Although 
this directorate was constitutionally subordinate to the NKC, 
actually it was the chief agency of the Communist party for 
control of the Red Army sae received its basic directives from 
| 36 

the Central Committee of the party. (See Figure 3). 

The commissar, to quote an official directive, was the 
"Father and Soul” of his military unit and during the war with 


Finland the ranking political commissar of a milivary unit en- 


joyed greater authority than its tactical commander. Differences 


-106~ 
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of opinion between commanders anc commissars on purely nae, 
matters during the Finnish Campaign (1939-40) led to reverses in 
the field, with the result that in 1940 commissars were reduced 
tc the status of assistant commanders for political matters only. 
The military reverses in the ae of 1941 which led to wholesale 
surrenders, desertions, and low morale caused Stalin to reinstate 
the commissars in order to restore discipline, morale, and 
patriotism. Military commanders, whose prestige and inPiasnes 
increased as the. war epaencesed: naturally resented interference 
in tactical matters. Because of the growing eneeeine from the 
Army, plus the critical military situation, Stalin again reduced 
ne status of commissars in October 1942 to that of assistant 
commanders for political matters only. At this time, ‘commigsars 
were put in uniform and given military rane which, in diviaion 
ana lower commands, was usually equivalent to that of the chief 
of staff. At army group level, the head political officer was 


27 
chief of the political directorate attached to headquarters. 


b. History of the Soviet Secret Servic 


— nee mm ee Pea ee 


& 





Although the military intelligence agencies conducted tactical 
interrogations of prisoners, the Commissariat of Internal Affairs 
(NKVD) was the most important single agency involved in the interro- 


gation of captured personnel. In addition to the strategic 
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interrogation program, the NKVD had the entire responsibility of 
evacuating prisoners from the ¢ ombat arcas Cat is, from prisoner- 
of-war cagés at arny level) and Lor nee security, care, utili- 
gation, and "political re-education" (propagandization) in 
ee camps. These activities were only a small part 

of the responsibilities of the NEVD which excrcised a dominating 
influence et practically ali citizens anc Enter eEesve of the 
Soviet Unicn. its work was intimately related bi that of the 


Commissariat of State Security (NKGB), and, in order to clarify 


> 


their relationships, it is necessary to review briefly the history 


) 
/ 


these two organizations. 


Following the Bolshevist seizure of power in the 1917 revolu- 


“eon, une Cheks __ "The Extraordinury Commission for the Fight’ 


Against Counter- Revolution, Sabotage, and Speculation: ~- WAS 
Seeuniaed. This agency ba came the executive arm of the Bolsheviks 
end used terroristic methods to gain and hold power for the 
minority political group which had engineered the revolution. 
Police terrorism, an informant net within the country, and sub- 
yersive propaganda in foreign countries were methods utilized 

by the Cheka which have characterized Soviet. secret service methods: 
ever since. | 


In 1922, the Cheka was renamed, to reduce its notoriety, 


the State Political Dircetor te CP) ne es 2. Stren ook 
| -10$-- 
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more than, 100, 000 members. A year later it was constitutionally 
“Legalized as the ‘United State Political Directorate (oar). 

with Geandeies: in the various ‘republics (GPU! 8). Internal ecaueey 
and border troope - were placed under the jundeaicrion of the OGPU 
which i oe see up so- called "Military Sections" (VO CPU) for sur- 
veillance of the Red Army and Navy. ” 

In 1934, the nevly organized Pooples' Commissariat of Internal 
Affairs (KD) absorbed the OGPU along with ell local police orgeni- 
zations (militia) end firemen. Sacnet service operations es | 
OnE Or sated inte the Main Directorate for State Security (GuGE) | 
of the a ae military surveillance sections viere enlarged 
anc rane eects Sections (00) of the NKVD. Other sections 7 
cf the GUGB, the Pereisa section (io): ana the Counterintelligenco 
section (xR0) , were the principal avencies of secret service | 
a abroad. Along with these organizational changes, By ‘the 
NVD received unlimited power through the passage of Articles 58, 
tb; lv of the RSFSR Code in (1934. The NKVD reached the peek of 
abe power in 1939 at, wien tame it embraced the entire Soe 
secret service, domestic and 2 foroign. Lts oe: personne] Sauibered: 
at Teast a million persons. : | | | 

| A wriet attempt was ere or in 1942 4 to give the GUGB the 
status of a. . pooples sg! One Paree but this was ; dropped with the 


beginning of ae war with Germany, and the 00 WKVD natin tothe ite 
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surveillance operations: throughout the Yoviet armed forces. 

Those units were alien ‘ the structure of, the Red Army, and 
there was “apparently | a | strong desire on me part of the aaey 
i. eliminate WKVL surveil iiande. and to ae the entire military | 
intelligence « and -counterintolligenee service under the juris- 
diction of one Guimieesrint of Defense (KO). | 


Accordingly, in the spring of 1943; sweeping reorganiza- 


tional changes were “instituted. A Muin Directorate of Gounter- 
intelligence (cume NKO) was organized which was promptly 


nicknaned smersh or "Death to the Spies. ' Thie dramatic title 





WES intended, at least in parts to camouf lage the ea 


function of the organization which was still surveillance over 


ae deny oe onael. CuK units attached to the eeee headquarters 


40 


of the field re were ae as OKR NAO omersh. From a 





practical standpoint, all that happened was that members of the 
00, VD now put on uniforms and assumed military | rank (with the 
Letters GB -- "State Pecurity" -- attached to their vank designe- 


tions) along with a new name for their ‘organization GUER NixO (Sners Smersh). 


Reese and funetions remained ie same. 


At the sane time the ays mentioned changes took place, ue 
ela Was LS eves from the NXVD and made aie pegsied) Commissariat 
of State Security (WKGB). The GUKR (and its subordinete units) 


ern KCB, thus, were both off-shoots of the NKVD, and all 
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three agencies continued to inaintain close relationships. The 

Red “iy ‘hooretically had its own counterintelligence service, 

but in reality the GUKR received its directions from the NKGB. 

A Smersh unit attached to a field headquarters of the Red peas 

for instance, was responsible setts the military commander of 

the unit but to the Smersh unit of the next higher headquarters - 
| b igh GAAdGUarters. 

es ‘The NKVD’ 

The Peoples! Commissariat of Internal Affairs (NKVD) and its 
activities are of primary interest to this study since this agene 
conducted some of the tactical and practically all of the strategic 
prisoner-of-war interrogation program. Military regulations re- 
quired that prisoners be evacuated as rapidly as possible from 
the point of capture back to army headquarters where jurisdiction 

over them passed from the Red Army to the NKVD. Military tntelli- 
gence officers and interrogators of forward seneiens of the en 

| were enjoined to question prisoners briefly and only on matters 

; pertaining to the immediate tactical situation. From NKVD—operated 
prisoner-of-war cages at army lieve, se eee were evacuated 
directly to prison camps in the interior of Russia under the guard 
of NKVD Convoy and Railroad Gieenas” Above army level, military 
intelligence agencies (the RU's and the GRU) were permitted to 


question only a very few of the more important prisoners. The 


es ae | 
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military surveillance units of the NKVD (untal their transfer to 
the GUKR NKO in 1943) interrogated enemy deserters, recovered 
Red Army personnel, suspected enemy agents, Soviet sirens in 
areas recovered from the enemy, and other categories of personnel 
aspacked of Subversive tendencies or activities. | 

In addition to prisoners captured by the Red Army and turned 
over to the NKVD, prisoners were also captured by NKVD Border 
Troops and Security Troops. These semi~military units included 


intelligence divisions in their organizations which conducted 


both tactical and strategic interrogations of prisoners. 


Semimilitary NKVD guard units operated all the prisoner- 
of-war camps where NKVD interrogation teams conducted an ex~ 


haustive strategic and "political" intcorrogation program. In 


the prisoner-of-war cainps, the NKVD was also responsible for the 


political "re-education" program and the promulgation of various 
anti-fascist movements such as the antifa movement and the Free 


Germany Committee among the prisoners. Prisoners of all enemy 


nations were subjectcd to this propaganda program. NKVD control 


of prison labor, both domestic prisoners and prisoners of war, 


involved the NKVD in extensive construction, mining, fishing, 


and developnent projects. Providing manpower for construction 


and maintenance of alt roads and highways, Lor instance, was one 


of the responsibilities of this Commissariat. 
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During World War IT, literally millions of prisoners foll 
into the hands of the ne The task of caring for these 
orisoners was only one of the ee meny important respons sibilitios. 
The principal mission of the NKVD was the maintenance of internal 
“security in the Soviet Union. In the execution of this mission, 
the NKVD conducted frontier and coastal patrols anid security 
operetions ‘in the rear areas of combat ZONES , controlled all 
local police and fire departments, spetetuee enseiee te sons for 

against sabotage and insurrection, was responsible for 
passive air-defense measures, had certain responsibilities in 
the conduct of partisan warfare in enemy occupied territories, 
and conducted many other types of counterintelligence and 
security activities. 

‘In its organizational structure, the NKVD consisted of 
approximately eleven main directorates. (See Figure 6.) A number — 
of these directorates had counterparts in the govermmenté of the 
various republics; others, such as the Main Directorate of 
Prisoner-of-War Camps, were "All-Union" organizations which 
directed their operations from Moscow without reference to the 
republics. 

| Comparatively little well-substantiated information is 
nvailable on the organization of the Mein Dinceveraes of Prisoner- 


of-War Camps. The following discussion and the accompanying 


~113- 
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chart isgas 7) are based on a report by a former German 
snigenes who served as an interpreter and pach Pes in a ‘Soviet 
prison camp from February 1946 until September 1947 (after the 


AL 
- NKVD had become the MVD). 


‘The former German prisoner stated that Soviet pitsone er aise 
camps were administered by the MVD through its Department Seven 
(probably a numerical designation for the Main Directorate of 
| Prisoner-of-War Camps) . Subordinate to Department Seven were 
| District Directorates of the Affairs of Prisoners and Internees, 
each of tinich was responsible for appoints the commanders of 
camps within its district. At least three different officers 
served on the staff of the district commanders? a. Political 

Officer in charge of the political indoctrination of prisoners 

| and of the district iabiPe aenosl: an Operations Officer in 
charge of interrogations and investigations, and a Sanitation 
Officer. The Operations Officer co-ordinated his investigations 
with eee the district prosecutor in their attempts to seek 
out war criminals, The staff of a Camp Commander (Nachalnik 
| Lagera) eee officers in charge of the following sections: 
mess ual. clothing SuPpEy political, ‘labor, eens, and - 
administration and transport officers. | _ 

The camps were assigned guard and BEcery personnel, according 


to the G erman eROURGSs by the Main Directorate of MVD Troops 
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located, in | Moscow. A District Direcvorate for Escort and 
Convoy Troops (Ghlastnove Pravlenie) auuepuised er aieaeieal 
| such troops at the district level, 4 so-called Command of an 
MVD Basont and Coavoy Canes (Ne.chalnik Garnison Kopvedniich. 
Voisk Nv) was ‘the lowest echelon ae level) in this branch 
of the MVD troops. Guard personnel was assigned to camps at el 
ratio of one guard for every four or five convicts, one ene 
for every ‘ten prisoners in telat ‘camps, and one euard for 
every twenty to sixty prisoners an ordinary prisoner-of-war 
CAILDS » : | | | 
Officers and enlisted men wore interned in different ae 
‘and officers were further separated in camps fer company rade, 
field grade, officers of the General Staff, and general officers. 
In camps for enlisted men, officers were assigned only to the 
48 
extent required to perform necessary administrative duties. 
German medical personnel were assigned to camps to administer 
to prisoners! medical mecaey, though lack of medicines and 
Astruiente ‘resulted in entirely inadequate medical care for 
the prisoners. Although prison camps were scattered all over 
the Poviet Union, sub-camps were set up close to labor projects 
or factories to reduce the amount of time consumed in marching 
to and fron Wonk: ‘Highly qualified specialists were sometimes 


billeted at their places of work where they were guarded loosely 


ies 
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or not at all. Other categories of camps included those for 
political prisoners (members of the Waffen ss, Al. gemeine SS 
and other nenibers of Nazi Party seeonieentee) ene conditions 


were usually, eae more rigorous than in ordinary camps; special | 


49 


sunishment camps about which Little is knovm; and canips where 


selocted prisoners ease ce special courses of training (e.g, 
Antifa schools) fon which they were sent to other camps to carry 
on political propaganda or to their homes as repatriates to feat 
iis ueilete ee a Communist movement in eis native countries. 
Conditions in the camps were invariably harsh if not com- 
pletely brutal, though it should be noted that the Russians did 


not treat their own people any better in Soviet labor (concentration) 


camps. All prisoners were required to work at tasks which included 


strictly military projects such as manufacturing and transporting 
ammunition or clearing mine fields in the most advanced front — 


lines. Shelter consisted of crowded wooden barracks or earthen 


bunkers surrounded by several rows of barbed wire, and every 


camp included a eon bunker ," a ‘prison with solitary con~ 

finement cells. A large number of prisoners died in these camps 
50 

from hunger’, disease, exposure, and overwork, 


An NKVD interrogation team was invariably attached to the 


staff of each of the peo teehees: camps but not necessarily to each 


alee 
ot the eames prisoner-of-war camps. The leaders of these 
=1i6- 
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teams were skillful linguists and trained, experienced inter- 


rogators; toward the end of thewar, members of these ‘teams were 
possessec of a surprisingly detailed knowledge of military, techni- 
cal, and industrial matters upon which they wished to secure 
additional information. _The interrogation teams placed stool 
pigeons among the prisoners, especially in the punishment bunkers, 
who conducted intensive and continuous spy activities. 

Of interest to this study is a postwar report concerning 
& prisoner-of-war camp located near Moscow where particularly 
important Jeieorere -~ generals, staff officers, strategists, 
scientists ~~ were brought together for careful and intensive 
interrogation by ae special staff of investigators. “ Approximately 
6,000 prisoners were kept at this center which had a staff of at 
least 500 Soviet investigators, interrogators, and administrative 
personnel. The camp functioned, in part, as a research center 
for foreign nviatary strategy. Preliminary interrogations were 
said to Last, for three months after which less important individuals 
were transferred to other camps while the remaining prisoners were 
subjected to further detailed interrogations. The most important 
of the latter group were sometines transferred to an MVD interro- 
ee center in ceca Every nationality represented among 
the prisoners had its own Communist Party organization, and all 


prisoners were required to attend classes where they were subjected 


eye 
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‘to pro-Communist propaganda. 


_ Both before and during the war, the USSR maintained a large 
force, the Border Troops, which were charged with the security of 
the land and sea frontier. The border of thé USSR was divided 
into Border Districts manned by Border Battalions which averaged 
from 1,000 to 1,200 in strength and which maintained a 24-hour 
guard over wones extending back from the frontier approximately 
sixty miles in depth. An Air Brigade, directly subordinate to 
the NKVD, assisted the Border Troops in the performance of their 
security mission. 

As the Bese Battalions entered the theaters of operations 
during World War II, they were redesignated Security Troops «f the 
Rear Area of the Red Army, and a separate Main Directorate was 


created to supervise this body of troops. (Figure 6.) The 


individual battalions were re-organized as Security Regiments 


which were subordinate to army groups where they came under the 


— command of the Chief of the Security Troops of the Rear Area. 


Normally, one Security Regiment was assigned to the rear of each | 
army where their mission was to apprehend e easy agents, Red Army 


stragglers, and deserters, and to eliminate enemy parachute or 


D4, 


reconnaissance units which had penetrated into the rear area. 


The Main Directorate of Border Troops included a 5th 


| (Intelligence) Directorate (RU). Border Battalions and Security 
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Regiments each had Intelligence Sections (RO's). All such in- 
“telligence sections were similarly organized and had four sub- 
sections:. (1) Section for Border Intelligence -- observation 
of the loyalty of the Soviet population in the Border District 
aad Bebection of espionage activities; (2) Section for Foreign 
Intelligence -- procurement of fafemnaeion and conduct of 
counterespionage in adjacent foreign territory; (3) Section for 
Information -- collection, evaluation, and dissemination of 
information and interrogation of prisoners; and (4) Assistant 
Chief for Signal ee ee ne 

The Border Troops were but one of the semimilitary pounce 
of the NKVD. The Interior Troops were mobile forces organized 
to insure ae security of the state. Operational Troops were 
responsible 20P pe Guy ety of the interior of the ) country and of 
key ihistaViations and idaigiuaia, when necessary, they guarded 
railroads and prisons. Railway Troops normally defended railway 
lines and installations and operated armored trains. Convoy Troops 
protected the movement of all troops and supplies and convoayed :_ 
prisoners to prison camps from the rear areas of armies. Signal 
Troops of the NAVD, apart from their principal functions of 
improving communications security of all agencies of the Soviet 
Government and maintaining communications systems for NKVD staffs 


a 


and units, performed ‘the important intelligence operation of 
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monitoring enemy broadcasts. 
The security forces of the NKVD were made up of carefully 


selected individuals; practically all of them were members of 


| the Communist Party or the Komsomol. During World War II the 


| | at 
combined strength of these units was well over half a million. 


The security mission of the NKVD was shared, after 1943, 


with the NKGB, The latter Commissariat was responsible for 


nonmilitary secret service operations, both at home and abroad. 


Except for the fact that the NKGB exercised direct, though 


unofficial, supervision over the military surveillance units 

(OKR NKO Smersh), the Commissariat had very little to do with the 
prisoner-of-war interrogation program; consequently, no further 
delineation of its organization will be presented here. 


d. Main Counterintelligence Administration of the 


Armed Forces (GUKR) ——_ 


As has been noted, the Special Sections of the NKVD (00 NKVD) 
which maintained surveillance over the Soviet Armed Forces were 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Peoples' Commissariats for 
Defense and for the Navy by order of the State Defense Committee 
on 10 May 1943. This was simply a en, transfer; personnel 


of the OU NKVD put on military uniforms and became members of the 


Main Directorate of Counterintelligence, but their mission and 


methods of operation remained the same. Despite the transfer 


| | =120- | 
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to the armed forces, the GUKR NKO (Smersh) continued to take 
directions, unofficially, from its former parent organization, 
the GUGB, now the Peoples! Commissariat of State Security (NKGB). 


Since officials of both the Smersh units and the NKGB were 





originally members of the NKVD and had been trained in NKVD 
schools, Paes among the three apeucnee were nee and they 
maintained « a continuous exchange of information on matters of 
mutual interest. The GUKR NKO also co-operated closely with the 
Main Political Directorate of the oa 
“eae” 

The missions of the GUKR NKO and its subordinate organizations 
were supervision of the loyalty of individual members of the 
Soviet Armed Forces, the detection of foreign esplonage agents 
and activities, and the performance of counterintelligence missions 
in enemy ain Interrogation of captured personnel and, more 
frequently, of Soviet citizens and members of the Red Army played 
an important but comparatively minor part in the over-all operations 


of the Smersh units. The following brief discussion of Smersh 








organization and operations at various levels in the armed forces. . 
will be followed, in turn, by a more definitive discussion of 
Smersh activities and prerogatives in the field of interrogation. 

_ -Ketivities of the GUKR NKO at Moscow level were directed 


by a chief with the assistance of a Secretariat and an Adminis- 


trative Bureau. Individual. zones of activity were divided among 


ES 
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approximately thirteen sections; UKR's of fronts and armies had 
almost identical, though correspondingly smaller, organizations. 
ihe Ae risen sections were entitled: Staff Surveillance, Troop 
Scurveillance, Counter-Espionage, Technical and Signal Surveillance, 
Co- cepenets with Partisans, Investigation, Genbonshie: S2uy 
Control, Information, Cipher, Personnel, Komendantura (Police 

with subordinate guard companies), and Troika (a summary court). 

In most cases the titles of the sections are indicative of function. 
Each of these sections sipeneieea and directed the activities of 
its corresponding section in the next lower echelon. 


At corps and division level the Smersh unit (OKR) usually . 





consisted of a chief and four assistants who headed Uperations, 


Investigation, and Administration Sections, and a guard platoon. 





At regimental and battalion levels, the Smersh organization was 


represented only by individual Plenipotentiary Operatives who 
directed and supervised the activities of numerous informers, 
each of whom was recruited secretly from the ranks ye 
plenipotentiary and required to spy upon an aeetoael number of 
immediate i | 

‘A Smersh unit was steels’ to the heusaueters of a Red Army 
field organization for "quarters and rations,” but it was neither 
under the | of nor pedpenetuis to the commanding officer of 


the military unit. Rather, it was an independent police and spy 
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organization within the military unit to which it was attached, 


and each Smersh unit was responsible only to its superior unit 





at the next higher echelon of the military command. At army 
level a UKR NKO unit consisted of from 75 to LOO peices and men 
plus a guard company with a strength of at least a hundred men. 
At corps eget an OKR unit had a Sivenstn-cr epewarimateiy twenty 
officers and men with a guard platoon of from twenty to thirty 
men, and at divisicn ead was approximately ten officers 


and men plus a guard platoon. § (Personriel of the guard complements 


served as guards for Smersh installations and as guard-escorts for 





prisoners.) Working directly under tlie divisional Smersh unit 
were three regimental and nine battalion plenipotentiary operatives. 


The principal mission of Smersh, that of surveillance, was 





carried out by informers recruited from the ranks by the weginental 
and battalion plenipotentiaries. The names of these informers 

were kept very secret ~~ cach informer knew only the person to 

whom he made reports. This complex spy network, in one way or 
another, involved about one-sixth of the members of the armed ere 
Quite understandably, Smersh was both feared and hated by the. 
military, from the highest commander to the lowest private, but 
no individual ausieae oa ense when recruited as an informer for fear 
of becoming suspect. Having become a stool pigeon, he had to 


report faithfully every suspicious word and deed; an overlapping 


~123- — 
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system of surveillance permitted a check on the accuracy and 


completeness of the reports of each informer. Even small patrols 
usually included one informer to insure no desertions. In times 
of battle, the informers were authorized to take direct action 


to prevent cowardice or desertion. Because of the large number 


of informers, penetration of Soviet ranks by enemy agents was 


made extremely difficult. The Germans have testified that the 
system was an effective counterintelligence measure against 
64 


their own secret service. 


Of particular interest to this study are the operations of 





the Investigation Sections which conducted most of the Smersh 
interrogations. Smersh units exercised powerful prerogatives 
over the army in reserving for icissiaes the exclusive right to 
interrogate certain categories of prisoners of war and various 
groups of Soviet soldiers or citizens suspected of disloyalty. — 


The punitive function of Smersh was indicated by its title, 








"Death to the Spies." During the war, Smersh units were authorized 
to translate this title As direct action. Prisoners suspected 

of being spies, fanatical Nazis accused sp bencet ees and Soviet 
soldiers or citizens accused of disloyalty were frequently shot 

by he Smersh units; no trial was necessary —- only a brief 
investigation and interrogation conducted by the Investigation 


65 


Section. Such executions were usually conducted in secret. 


a1) 
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As has been noted, Smersh units conducted interrogations 

of both Soviet and enemy personnel. A captured enue tered ties, 
"All persons who come from the enemy side of the front are to be - 

a oo | ae = 66 
arrested and brought to’ the counterintelligence /Smers sh/ unite. 
Both the Germans and the Russians frequently recruited agents fron 
among prisoners of war or captured spies and attempted t send | 
then back to their units to act as "double-agents," to commit 
acts of sabotage, to spread subversive propaganda, or to recruit 
deserters. Similar attempts were made to recruit agents from 
among the civilian population of an occupied area. (This was 
particularly effective when the recruiting agency could hold 
members of the reeruit's family as hostages thus insuring the 
"loyalty" of the agent.) The Soviets, therefore, had well-founded 
reasons -to suspect the loyalty of any of their own personnel who, ~ 
for any reason, had returned from behind enemy lines. Returnces! 
explanations (such as having. been surrounded , cut-off, or having 
escaped from capture) were regarded.as "cover ee given to 
them by fie-cneny intelligence service until thorough investi- 
oo had proved otherwise. The principal categories of Soviet 
personnel inte orrogated by Smersh units were: 

(a) Soviet officers or cnlisted men turned up by the 
surveillance network who were suspected or accused 


of disaffection, disloyalty, cowardice, or sabotage , : 
or of acting as agents for the onemy? 
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(b) All Soviet deserters: 


(c) All Red Army troops who had been surrounded or 
| cut off by the enemy. 


(d) All Soviet returnees who claimed to have escaped 
from enemy capture, or who had escaped capture 
after seni been cut off or wounded behind the 
enemy lines 


(e) All recruits for the Red Army from territories 
occupied at any time by the enemy. 


(f) Soviet civilians in territories recovered from 
enemy occupation. 97 


Obviously, in the case of large units which had been surrounded 
by the uns investigation would have consisted of a routine 
sereening of the individuals, but the smaller arate and individuals 
were carefully investigated, especialty if they had been absent 
trom their organizations for some time. 

No Soviet commander was permitted to take a former service- 
man (who had returned from cnemy lines) into his wmit without 
“permission or order of a Smersh unit. To reinstate a former 
officer or noncommissioned officer required the approval of the 
chief of a Smersh unit at army group level. All returnees whose 
“eases were questionable were sent to " special camps" operated — 
by the NKVD. During the war there were usually one or two of 
‘these observation camps for each front. Following wees of 
investigation and observation, the fate of eaeh eee Was 


decided by a Troika (2 summary court). The sentence could be: 
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(1) complete rehabilitation and re-enlistment, (2) assignment 
to disciplinary units; (3) sentence to prison or a slave~labor 
camp, or (4) death. 


Only two general categories of prisoners-of-war were interro- 





gated by Smersh units: 


(a) All enemy agents apprehended by the Army or turned 
up by the surveillance net operated by Dmersh. These 
agents were questioned on the methods and organization . 
of the enemy secret service;.in certain cases agents 
were suborned and sent back through the enemy lines 
as agents for the Soviets. 


(b) All prisoners of operational interest to the NKVD, 
that is, active members of Fascist organizations _ 
(such as the SS and SA), prominent enemy political 

personages, and personnel assigned to enemy intelli- _ 
gence services.09 ~ 7 : 


Interrogation of prisoners by Smersh began at division level 





since this was the Lowest echelon at which omersh maintained a 
unit eesseuanices with facilities for guarding and interrogating 
prisoners of ~ Prisoners had been screened at batter ion or 
sepimentan aevet; and those categories of eeisonene which were of 


interest to Smersh were turned over to that organization upon their 





‘ 


arrival at division headquarters. “Such prisoners wore seldom 
turned back to the Army for further exploitation by military in- 
telligence sections. Spies and the more fanatical Nazis were 
often shot after: they had been interrogated; prisoners who had 


been members of the elite Nazi troop units were usually sent to 


we 
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camps where dona veiene were even more rigorous Gas in the 
ordinary prisoner-of-war camps. 

No official co-ordination of effort secie to sige between 
2) Smersh unit and the military intelligence unit of the same head- 
quarters. Such co-operation as has been known to take place from 
time to time was probably on a personal basis between officials. 
For instance, slg 7 is known that Smersh officials sometimes called 
in nilitary intelligence interrogators to assist in the interro- 


gation of prisoners. Captured enemy agents who had been "twisted 


around" by the Smersh unit were often sent to the military intelli- 





gence section for briefing before being sent back to the enemy as 
70 

agents for the Soviets. It is logical to assume that important 

tactical intelligence gathered by Smersh interrogators was passed 


on to the tactical commander. As a rule, however, the Smersh 


unit kept its findings secret from the military unit to which it 





was attached; at the same time, the Smersh unit kept an especially 


intensive surveillance over the personnel and activities of the 


intelligence section (the RU or RO) of the unit of which it was 


& part. 
Dd, Summary 


The interrogation of captured personnel in time of war 


normally takes place within the intelligence service of the armed 
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forces of a belligerent. In the Soviet Union during World War II, 
however, the intelligence service of the Soviet Armed Forces was 
only one of several intelligence agencies involved in the ex- 
ploitation of prisoners of war as sources of information. The 
reasons for this were inherent in the Soviet form of government. 

The small clique headed by Stalin which rules the Soviet 
Union has iednteined itself in eease by ruthlessly stamping out 
all senseion: In order to discover opposition, the Soviet 
leaders have instituted one of the most intensive surveillance 
systems throughout the Soviet Union and its satellites ‘that the 
- world has ever known. This surveillance system operates even 


within the Politburo, the inner circle of the Communist party 





which actually governs Russia. One of the techniques of main- 
4aining power, practiced by the ruling clique, is to foster 
rivalry, suspicion, and distrust between individuals who have 
‘been assigned overlapping responsibilities and between agencies 
which have overlapping missions. The Communist party actually 
penal eis as a ie sotntorineelligetice agency, and its individual 
members, both in Russia and abroad, act as informers on cath other 
and on nonmembers. From among the more trustworthy and fanatical 


of the party members, the Politburo has chosen nersomnel for its 





various intelligence and counterintelligence agencies. As a 


part of the "divide and rule" technique, no one agency has been 
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permitted to gain complete eontrel over one ficld of activity, 
and when any one organization has threatened to become all~ 
powerful, reorganization and purges have been used to restore 
the balance of power, 

Despite an elaborate pretense of decentralization of 
intelligence activities, the inner circle within the Pontes 
has carefully maintained its control over Soviet intelligence 
agencies at all times, Thus, as has been previously discussed, 


the Cheka became the OGPU; this, in turn, was incorporated within 





the NKVD as the GUGB; during the war the GUGB was separated from 


the NKVD ce become the NKGB, but its surveillance functions over 


‘the Red Army were assigned to the GUKR NKO (Smersh), a function 


Shared to a certain extent by the Main Political Directorate of 
the NKO, ‘The military intelligence agency of the armed forces, 
the GRU, was given a larger measure of independence during the 

war asa matter of military necessity (though it was still sub- 


jected to intensive surveillance). The system of checks and 


balances was so complex as to cause confusion among the Russians 


themselves concerning the Spheres of authority enjoyed by various 


agencies of the eoviet secret service. 
That Communist Russia has beon continually engaged in a 
"Class war" with all noncommunist hations and that this war will 


continue until the proletariat hag triumphed and brought all 
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neti one under the banner of Communism is a basic tenet of Soviet. 
philosophy. Therefore, the operations opi Soviet secret service 
agencies ee always been directed to 4 error or less degree, 
according to the type of agency, tower: atnae ‘nations as well 
as toward the copulation of the USSR. By nature of its mission, 
the Soviet military intelligence re directs its operations 
of military intelligence largely to the gathering of tactical 
information while the gathering of strategic information was 
delogated to a number of inaaee 

Soviet jeaders inintain the strictest censorship and control 
over Pome tion about other countries och may be dissominated 
to Soviet citizens. Such information is collected and eve cetsd 
re by top-level governmental agencies, and dissemination of 
strategic intelligence is limited to a very few high-ranking 
“military leaders who are given only enough data to enable them 
to accomplish their military missions. | 

Prior . World War II, the Soviet leaders had not been 
able to assert control over the Red Army to the degree exercised 
over most ee Soviet jnataidenene: This. situation resulted, 
during the latter 1930's, in a surge sh tad hee leaders which | 
ide Sassen als severe in ne military intelligence branch of 
the Soviet Armed eek, When Germany invaded Russia in 


June 1941, the Soviet military intelligence service was weak, | 
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inexperienced, and sreatly restricted in its operations, and 
only dire military necessity forced Soviet leaders to give 
military intelligence sufficient authority to carry out its 
mission. Even with this additional authority, military in- 
telligence still operated within severely defined limits, and 


the intensity of surveillance over its personnel and operations 


was increased. The Red Army as a whole managed to gain considerable 


freedom from political restraint during the course of the war; 


paradoxically, the Communist party emerged from World War Il with 


a more firm control over the Red Army than ever vefore, largely 
seeompilened by granting party membership to large numbers of 
Red Army personnel. | 

Because of the division of responsibilities between various 
intelligence agencies, Soyict interrogation of prisoners of wer 
was carried out by several organizations, each of which was Limited 
to a definite field of inquiry. Of these organizations, all of 


them except the military intelligence service were direct, though 


unofficial, agencies of the Communist party, and, significantly, 


these were the organizations which were permitted to gather 
strategic information. 
In brief, the various Soviet intelligence agencies which 


engaged in the interrogation of captured personnel were as follows: 


-132~ 
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(1) Military Intelligence: Red Army military intelli- 
gence operations were directed by the Main Intelligence 
Administration (GRU) of the Peoples' Commissariat of 
Defense (NKO); the GRU was also the Seccnd Division of 
the Red Army General Staff. Intelligence sections (RU's 
and RO's) wore included on the staffs (shtab) of army 
groups (fronts), armies, corps, divisions, and brigades; 
the second assistant to the chief of staff of a regiment 
(PNSh'-2) directed intelligence activities at that level, 
and the assistant. commanders of battalions and companies 
assumed intelligence duties in addition to their other 
duties. Interrogation of prisoners, evaluation, and 
dissemination of intelligence were generally the responsi- 
bility of the information subdivision of an intelligence | 
staff section. The various arms and services of the ned 
Army each had intelligence sections (RO's) which interro- 
gated appropriate technical specialists among the prisoners. 
Prisoners were interrogated at each echelon of military 
command until they arrivec at army level where they came 
under the jurisdiction of the NKVD. Military intelligence 
interrogators were required to confine their questions to 
matters pertaining to the immediate tactical situation. 
Above the level of army, only a very few of the more in- 
portant prisoners were interrogated by military intelligence 
agencies. 


(2) Ceunterinreniezsnee: "Svocial surveillance sections" 

of the NKVD (00 NKVD) were attached to each headquarters of 

the Red Army down to the level. of division until May 1943. 

At that time the units came under the jurisdiction of the 

Main Counterintelligence Directorate (GUKR NKO) of the 
Commissariat of Defense and were known as UKR (or OK") NKO 
(Smersh) units. They continued to take directions unofficially, 
from the Commissariat of State Security (NKGB). Each Smersh 
unit was responsible only to the unit in the next higher 
headquarters and not to the commander of the military unit 

to which it was attached. The principal mission of Smersh 

was surveillance over Red Army personnel, but they interrogated 
certain classes of prisoners of war, particularly captured 
agents, enemy intelligence personnel, prominent political 
personages among the prisoners, and captured "political" 

troops (members of SS and SA units, et cetera). The army 

was required to turn such prisoners over to the Smersh units. 
Interrogation reports were sent to the Smersh unit of the 

next highor headquarters; there was no official co-ordination 
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of effort with the local military intelligence section. 


(3) Main Political Directorate: Political sections, 
under the Main Political Directorate of the NKO, were 
attached to Red Army headquarters at all levels of 
command down to and including division headquarters. 
Prisoners were subjected to exhaustive interrogations 

by members of the political staff, particularly on matters 


pertaining to the morale of enemy troops and to psychological | 


warfare. 


(4) Peoples' Commissariat of Internal Affairs (NXVD): 


All prisoners were turned over to the NKVD at army level. 
NKVD guard and escort troops evacuated prisoners to the 
zone of interior where all prisoner-of-war camps were under 
the jurisdiction of the Main Administration of Prisoner-—of- 
War Camps of the NKVD. Exhaustive tactical, political, and 
strategic interrogations of prisoners were conducted in the 
camps by highly trained NKVD interrogation teams. The NKVD 
was responsible for the propagandizing of prisoners and for 
their exploitation as laborers. NKVD Border Troops and 
Security Troops in the Rear Areas of the Red Army had in- 
telligence sections (RO's) which conducted interrogations 
of the limited number of prisoners captured by these semi- 
military units. 


These were the principal soviet agencies which conducted 
interrogations of prisoners of war. Also worthy of mention were 
the partisan units which were of great importance in the intelli- 
gence plan of the Red Army; these units sometimes exploited 
prisoners as sonveee of information, but little is known about 
partisan interrogations -~- few prisoners survived capture by 
partisans to tell of their experiences. 

By the end of the second year of the war between Russia and 
Germany , Soviet organization for the exploitation of prisoners 


as sources of information was extremely effective. While the 
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Red Army was somewhat restricted in the field of strategic 
intellige ance, it Was | permitted sufficient epoan to exploit 
prisoners for immediate -tactiea: purposes. Despite the adminis— 
trative difficulties, loss of time, and inefficiency inherent 

in we itis omnes angie noes characterized the organizations 
of the various intelligence agencies, the extrene centralization 

of sentinels Which existed in this totalitarian state permitted | 

a maxima utilization of prisoner-of-war information once at 

had boen collected ae all sources and evaluated by ~~ ‘@iensae 
te at the top of ‘the govornontal structure. “What the system 


: eta 
ak 


lost in the wey of speed ‘Bad efficiency Was s gained J in the 
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“thoroughnes ss of the interrogation procedure and the acouracy | of 


“deductions based on. 1 prisoner-of-war information. 
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CHAPTER VII 


SOVIET REGULATIONS REGARDING - 
 . PRISONERS OF WAR . 


A. General 


In keeping with ene peacetine practices of all nocers armed 
forces, the Soviet Army , prior to World War It. developed a boay 
of regulations and procedures which were used in training and | 
mee were to guide the conduct of ‘operations in time of 1 war. 
Gendrai instructions on the capture, ais Same a evacuation 
of prisoners of war were issued and appeared in various Field and 
training manuals. ‘Tables of organization provided : for intelligence 
officers down ee bavtatton level. These officers, as well as all 
line officers, had presumably (but not necessarily) been Aes 
at least ctenentiacy training in the technique of interrogation. 

According to German sources, Soviet intelligence agencies, 
in specific preparation for the war with Germany, collected 
available ene Army manuals, which were translated and dis- 


tributed throughout the Red Army, in some instances as low as 
L 


‘corps headquarters. They also conducted espionage in Germany, 


exchanged intelligence with the Czechoslovakian Army, and 
studied carefully their experiences of the Polish campaign. 
Soviet theory, as set forth in the various instructions 


pertaining to interrogation before World War II, was at 
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considerable variance with sdiuatpcvics at the early phases 
of combat. For instance, the instructions emphasized the im- 
portance of taking prisoners for purposes of interrogation, but 
the majority of Germans captured by the Red Army early in the 
conflict were Killed, usually before questioning. It cannot 

be determined whether these killings were sidenua by higher 
headquarters oe simply a manifestation of hate and of poor 
training in the lower echelons. Ina number of individual in- 
ienecaceeieus nendaueeeers criticized interrogation results 

in lower echelons and issued orders prohibiting the killing of 
prisoners and the stealing of their personal effects. One thing 
is certain, however, the indiscriminate killing of prisoners was 
tolerated until the spring of 1942; if not ue Similarly, 
Soviet intelligence preparation for war with Germany revealed 

a disparity between purpose and accomplishment. The file of 
German Army manuals generally was limited to material which had 
appeared before March 1939, at which time Czechoslovakia was 
occupied and Russia lost that country as a source of military 
intelligence. The Soviets exchanged very little, if any, infor- 
mation with: the Western Powers and, consequently, were deprived — 
of virtually sll experience gained by the latter in the German 
re against Denmark, Norway, and France. The Soviet 


program of espionage is believed to have: been greatly curtailed 
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in Germany as @ rosult of the complete sepeieeeton ee the 
Communist party by the Nazis, While it can be assumed that 

the Soviet General Staff was aware of the experience gained 

in the field of pEanoner interrogation during World War I and 

the Civil and the Russo-Polish Wars that followed, it is apparent - 
that the Soviet high aainand failed to adequately train lower 
headquarters in known techniques and procedures. The great 
purges which took place from 1937 to 1939 particularly affected 
personnel in the intelligence services and on the General Staff 
of the Red Army. The majority was arrested, imprisoned and 
executed; others fled the country. Years of work in intelligence 
was thereby cancelled out, and the new intelligence service at 
the beginning of the war was weak and ineffective. The same 

was true, and for the same reason, of military leadership in 
ean Not until battle-tested leaders es replace the 
incompetents in late 1941 Aid moveté.and discipline improve in 

| the Red Army. Seon improvement of the Red Army asa 
fighting machine was paralleled by an improvement in interro- 
gation techniques and by an increasing emphasis on the importance 


of interrogation as a means of gathering information. 








Be povies Instructions: issued in 1940 
A set of instructions concerning the collection, interrogation, 


and evacuation of prisoners (or deserters) was issued by the 
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| > 
- Deputy Peoples' Commander of Defense in February 1940. The 


Germans found a copy of these instructions in Poland in the 
captured files of a Russian tank unit. This copy was one which 
had been issued by the Fourth isevise) Army to its subordinate 
_ units in September 1940, and it can be assumed, therefore, that 
+ the instructions were in force during the first stage of the | 
conflict between Germany and Russia. The fact that the Germans 
_. captured a second copy of these instructions which had been 
received by the Trans-Caucasus Military District on 25 December 
1941 supports this conclusion. Subsequent revisions of these 
instructions and specific orders regarding interrogation are 
available only in brief or fragmentary form, and most of the 
changes must be surmised on the basis of known changes in or- 
fanization and procedure. Many of the 1940 instructions apparently 
remained in force, at lel in principle, throughout the war, 
particularly aS regards evacuation. 

The 1940 instructions consisted of forty-nine articles 
followed by an appendix containing prisoner-report forms and 
aacetieuitee designed to sone. guides to interrogators in 
a variety of typical combat situations. In the discussion of 
these instructions which follows it will be noted that the pro- 
cedures are similar to those practiced by the armed forces of 


most modern nations and that the directions given are very 
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general in eseaeey It will also be noted that none of the in- 
structions prescribes procedures contrary to accepted rules of 
warfare even though the Soviet Union was not a se to the 
Geneva (Prisoner of War) Convention of 1929. These instructions 
are not, of course, concerned with the treatment of a prisoner | 
subsequent to his eoneuat ton from the combat sone nor with his 
ener at the close of hostilities. | 

The first three articles of the instructions are subtitled 


“Che Importance of Taking Prisoners." Articles 4 through 13 


appear under the subtitle "Procedure for Collecting and Evacuating 


Prisoners"; articles 14 through 41 under "Interrogation of 
Prisoners"; and the last eight articles under "Evacuation of | S. 


Prisoners.'" 


The Importance of Taking Peiconers 

At the beginning of the instructions it mae Sncnaw ized that. 
prisoners are a valuable source of intelligence to ell levels of 
command av staff. A well-organized system of fieerometion and 


of exploiting captured documents and materiel, it was stated, can 


lead to the formulation of accurate data on the strength, organi- 


zation, and intentions of the enemy. Troops were urged to capture 


prisoners as frequently as possible since the taking of a prisoner 
is a clue, in itself, to the location of a certain enemy unit in 


an areas the taking of many prisoners can result in confirming the 
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“presence of anything from a small unit to an army group. 





| Procedure for Collecting and Evacuatin Prisoners 





Immediately after capture, prisoners were to be disarmed and 
thoroughly searched for documents and. concealed weapons. anahued: 
soldiers were to conduct the search under the supervision of a 
commanding officer while armed soldiers kept loaded weapons pointed 
at the prisoners who stood with their hands raised. Officers and 
members of "military-bourgecis" organizations (such as SS units) 
Were to be given an especially thorough search. Types of docu- 
nents toa be confiscated included orders, maps, official and 

_ personal correspondence, army manuals, diartes, notebooks, 
identification papers, and newspepers. 

_ Article 13 of the instructions stated that "all inilitary 
personnel . , . must be generous to an enemy prisoner and render 
any assistance in order to save his life," dn keeping with. this 
goneral rule, Poviet military personnel was specifically forbidden _ 
to take from or exchange with a prisoner the latter's gas mask, 
personal (toilet) kit, uniform, underclothing, footwear, belt, 
personal belongings, and money. Collection and search of prisoners 
| during battle was to be carried out in terrain atta from 
enemy fire. 

a Following the acer ep) prisoners, were to be subdivided into 


six groups: (1) officers, (2) noncommissioned officers and members 
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of "military-fascist" organizations, (3) privates, (4) deserters, 
(5) “cuatnnnerony wounded prisoners, and (6) all others. Injured 
prisoners were to be evacuated through normal evacuation facilities 
or on stretchers borne by prisoners. All others were to be sent 
under guard from the company to aie battalion collection point. 


Preliminary interrogation of prisoners was to be made as 


goon as possible after capture and, in units from battalion level 


down, the information was to be noted only on Field notebook 


interrogation forms which will be described in detail later in 


this discussion. Information on the prisoners -- number according 


to group, time and place of capture, designation of the enemy 


unit, and intelligence of an urgent nature -- was to be immediately 


reported to higher headquarters. Confisceted documents together | 


with copies of the preliminary Sntereopetiion forms were to be 
sent by messenger or by vehicle as quickly as possible to the 
samc higher headquarters. 

Reconnaissance patrols or other army units operating far 
from their bases often cannot be burdened with prisoners nor can 
they spare guard personnel to evacuate them to the rear. In such 
Sages it was directed that, after interrogation, the prisoners 
were to be turned over to local authorities of the nearest village. 
These authorities were to give a receipt for the prisoners and 


were responsible for transferring them to the nearest army command . 
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If this was impossible, the somewhat unrealistic ere 
were given to release the prisoners -- after giving them a 
brief propaganda lecture and supplying them with "suitable 
literature." ‘In such an instance, it was considered advisable 
for the capturing unit to release the prisoners after nightfall 
and then to change its position. Wounded prisoners, after being 
provided with necessary medical supplios, were to be left to the 
care of the Lowa population. | 

Evacuation of prisoners WO to.be conducted by an escort 
commander , 2) junior officer if possible or a responsible sniieted 
MAN, and a guard escort selected according to the following 
eoneral formula: 


a. For one prisoner -~ two guards including the escort 
commander 3 


b. For four to ten prisoners -- three to four guards; 


c. For larger numbers of prisoners -- guards not to exceed 
ten percent (10%) of the number of prisoners} 


d. At night and in wooded terrain increase the number of 
guards s | 7 


e. For prisoners belonging to "military—bourgeois" 
organizatious increase the number of guards: 


f. For a large number of prisoners the guard escort should 
include a "political worker" (politrabotnik) and 
“political soldiers" (polit-boyets) to conduct political 
and intelligence activities among the prisoners. 


The escort commander was to sign for the number of prisoners 


in the convoy according to a list of prisoners' names or, if 
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circumstances did not permit this, according to the number of 
prisoners in cach group. The commander was to designate & 
senior member of each group of prisoners, one “he spoke hussian 
if possible, to fvenamit orders to his group. An interval of 


two or three meters was to be maintained between groups during 


evacuation. 


we 


eh ce battle Zone the movement of pranouers to the rear 
was to be in covered terrain as much as possible, but halts in 


villages or wooded areas (where escapees would have cover) were 


to be VOIBEE During the evacuation of a large number of 


prisoners, oe guards were to lead the way 3 the column was to’ 


be flanked with pairs of guards; the escort commander with a 


‘majority of the guards was to bring up the rear; and cocked 


weapons were to be held "in the right hands" of the guards at 
all times. 
The escort commander was responsible for order among the 


prisoners who were not - be perm tt ad to delay the march 5 to 


“talk to other = oners, the guards, or the local eaeunet iene 


or to exchange objects amung themselves. Propaganda talks were 


to take place only during rest stops. Open disobedience was 


te be dealt with by force . Lf one or two PEasoneee made a break 
es apeeeOn gudrds were to open Fire anc. organize 4 pursuit. 


tn case of mass disobedience or se toiote at mass escape, the 
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escort was ordered to "take the same measures as in pursuit 
of the enemy." 

Upon delivery of the prisoners at the assembly point of 
the higher headquarters,. the escort commander was to secure a 
receipt for the prisoners, and this receipt was to be returned 
to the officer on whose order the prisoners had eee transferred. 

’ The foregoing exposition of the methods to. be used in — 
collecting and evacuating prisoners was based on Articles 4 
through 13 of the 1940 instructions. Before going into a dis-- 
cussion of the instructions governing interrogation (Articles 14 
through 41), the plan of evacuation as contained in Articles 42 
through 49 will be summarized. These articles, aside from. 
elaborating upon the evacuation procedure, gave directions ae 
cerning the organization of the prisoner assembly setts at the 
various echelons of command where thorough and systematic 
interrogation of the prisoners was to take place. 

The manner in which prisoners were organized and ee 
to the rear, stated the instructions, =e conditioned by the 
necessity of interrogating prisoners at different levels of | 
command and the further necessity of relieving troops in a 
combat zone of a superfluous and potentially dangerous responsi-~ 
“bility. Pipeuation of prisoners from combat areas wes to begin 


immediately on the company and battalion levels in a manner 
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mich tae miveddy been described. 

The Regimental Assembly Point. Detailed instructions were 
givon concerning the egeqien and the organization of the 
regimental assembly point. The location was to be selected by 


the regimental commander and under the supervision of his deputy 


chief of steff. The regimental chicof of staff was to appoint a 


commander for this assembly point, normally an officer from the 
regimental reconnaissance company or an available officer from 

the regimental headquarters staff. 

Only when there was a small number of prisoners spula-the 


fegimental assembly point be located in the vicinity of the 


command post. When large numbers of prisoners were taken, the 


asgembly point was to be located in the vicinity of the regimental 
staff's rear echelon headquarters. The point was to be outside 
the zone of effective artillery fire and camouf.aged from aerial 
observation. It was forbidden, however, to locate the point 
in dense woods and underbrush. ‘An escort ani guard complement 
was to be assigned to man the assembly point, its strength 
dopendent upon the expected number of arrivals. 

Since prisoners were not expected to remain at the regimental 
soint ieneer than from thirty minutes to an hour, no special 


organization of the ground was required except for the outfitting 


of premises (or tents), for those who were to be interrogated, 
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und the installation of a telephone connected with the regimental 
command post via the staff's second echelon headquarters. Prisoner: 
arriving from lower levels came under command of the commancing 
officer of the assembly point, were to be nae es for by Hale and 
the escort guara was to be dismissed to return to its unit. The 
prisoners ass enbled here were to be reorganized into new formations , 
and a regimental guard escort was to be assigned to convoy the 
prisoners to the division ascembly point upon the orcers of the 
regimental second ochelon command post. Presumably, under ordinary 
circumstances, the commander of the assoinbly point would be under 
orders to kecp all prisoners moving as quickly as possible to 
the aivision assembly point except for the few retained for a 
brief interrogation at this level. a 

the Division Assembly Point. The orgauization of tie: ase rembly 
point at division level was to be only sligntly wishes ae. 
than at regimental levei. It is to be locatec in the vicinity 
of the division staff's second (rear) echelon heaaquerters. 
During a dull in operations when ths division remained din the 
same position for some time, the area was to be surrounded with 
barbed wire., The division chief of staff was responsible for 
appointing 8, commander of the assembly point from among officers 

‘sgt 


of the division headquarters company, the reconnaissance battalion, 


or other units according to the availability of personnel. 
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Administration of the point was the direct responsibility of 


the second assistant to the staff intelligence officer who was 


assigned the services of an interpreter. Assistants were to 
; e 

be assigned as needed from anong officers of division headquarters. 
Provisions were to be made for furnishing bread and boiling water 
to the prisoners at this point, and a passenger vehicle and truck 
were to be made available to the commander. Assignment of guard 
and escort personnel, installation of communications, transfer 
of prisoners to the rear, and other matters were to be carried 
out in a manner similar to that prescribed at the regimental - 
level. | | | 7 

The Corps Assembly Point. If a prisoner assembly point was 
established at corps level, instructions as to where it would be 
Located and as to how it would be organized were almost identical 


to those given for the division assembly point. Command and 


administrative functions performed by division staff officers 


were he be performed by corresporiding members of the corps staff 
except for ite neeeaiens which here became the responsibility 

of the assistant chief of the intelligence section of the army 
general staff (that is, the army or army group conducting operations 


in that particular theater or "front"). From the corps assembly 


point, prisoners were to be moved to the rear under the command 


of the commander of the zone of communications as described below. 
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Movement to the Zone of Interiov. If a division assembly 





point was near a main line of communications leading to the rear, 


corps was to be by-passed and orisoners were to be handed over 


directly to the commander of the Zone of communications. This 
commander became responsible for furnishing guard personnel and 
supplies during this portion of the movement of the prisonefs to 
the rear, but interrogation was to be the responsibility of army 
as at corps level. Following the main supply road of the line 

of commana tone: the prisoners were to be directed to prisoner- 
of-war collection points in the extreme rear of the army arca 


(an area corresponding to the base section of the zone of communi- 


| | * - . 4 Co tee x SPS 
cations at the extreme rear of a theater in the United otates Army) . 


There collection edbave: organized and supervised by agencies of 
the ee Commissariat for Internal Affaire (NKVD), were to be 
located near ea railroad in a railhead area. From here the NAVD, 
which operated all prison camps in the interior of Russia, wac to 


iiacateh the prisoners to permanent camps in the zone of interior. 





Interrogation of Prisoners 
Articles 14 through 18 of the instructions were subtitlec 
"General Principles of Interrogation." The value of information 


obtained as a result of prisoner interrogation, so stated these 


af ae. 
on fey 


| regulations, depended on an interrogator's training and ‘is tcchni- 


cal skill. The interrogator must not only know the prisoner's 
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language’ but also enemy military organization ond’ tactics and 

have a purposéful plan of dutenpoes ton besed anne mission | 

ane on the intelligence plan of the capturing unit. All officers 
of the Red Army were to be prepared to conduct brief interrogations; 
dnly intelligence officers and military interpreters attached to 
headquarters staffs at the various levels of command were to 
conduct sabeerouet one in detail. As a rule, a prisoner was to 

be interrogated only on questions of importence to the unit con- 


ducting the interrogation. Important information secured from 


a prisoner was to be transmitted as quickly as possible (by 


messenger, telephone, or radio) to the next higher headquarters. 


Articles 19 through 22 were subtitled "Preparation and Conduct 


of Prisoner Interrogation." In preparing himself to conduct an 


interrogation, the interrogator was instructed to make preparations 
as follows: 


Gain a thorough knowledge of his unit's mission, of the 
ee intelligence requirements arising from that mission, 
and of needed items of intelligence which prisoners could 
be expectec to reveal. 


b. Make a thorough study of all available information on 
the enemy situation. 


ec. Study the enemy terrain and prepare a map by marking 
points and areas of special interest to the interrogator. 


d, Confer with the political commissar and members of the 
political section concerning the carrying out of propeeeueneese 
and intelligence work neue the prisoners. 
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e. Prepare the as ssembly point to receive the expected | 

number of prisoners and have present the necessary 

personnel to replace the escort guard of the unit 

Sen nenate the penne e 

Upon the arrival of prisoners at the assembly point, the 
interrogator 1 Was =e ca arry out personally or to assign the following 
duties: 

a Receive the pris soners, confiscated documents, and inter~ 
2. Yogation forms that may have already been completed and 

change the. eocOne: 

b. Divide the prisoners “into groups according to rank or 

category (as described under evacuation procedures) and 


' conduct a search if this had not already been accomplished. 


c. Familiarize himself quickly with the interrogation 
sheets and documents concerning the prisoners. 


d. Determine in detail questions to be asked during 
enV race esc 


Qe Report to anes Reena tase the number of prisoners, 
the time and place of capture, and the unit ec units) of 
which the Bernonene had been members. oo: 
one a | large ee of pEtSonent were received, the interroguton 

was to select several of ‘the neppeneeauedead or more intelligent 
Pore soners Or augers a in mind that the most reliable 
die omen could be secured ‘from ae sOners Beleneine to the © 
proteus: ‘from those. who were of oppressed nationalities, or 
cone sympetizers. Where there was only a smail number of 
DEP oneres all were to be interrogated. | 


“heter prisoners | were selected to wider go interrogation, the 


others were to be sent immediately to higher headquarters} that is, 
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movement of the bulk of the prisoners to the rear was to be as 
rapid and continuous as soasitie: | | 

Articles 23 through 23100. the instructions were subtitled "The 
Interrogation" and were Sree sedawaie eee ies to be 
followed in saemerine actual aueetiontnarot the prisoner and 
with directions as to details which should be secured at the various 
levels of command. Sample questionnaire forms and lists of questions 
to be adapted to a variety of situations in ie field were included 
in a appendix to the regulations and are also included in the 
sppewiie o8 de Btaag (Appendix I). 

ance ee metee es be followed in an interrogation were: 

a, Carry out an interrogation immediately after capture. 

b. Interrogate prisoners eee in is olated quarters. 

c. Take into consideration the individual sepacueriaties 

of the prisoner, his social position, nationality, degree 

of intelligence, education, and willingness to talk. The 


interrogation period should not be one of strain or tension. 
Questions should be clear and simple. Answers should not be 


written down in the presence © of the prisoner. 


d. Report any important information obtained during an 
interrogation -- the arrival of new cnemy units, preparations 
for an attack or a retreat, the arrival or expected employment 
of any new weapons -- to ne Chief of Staff who will immediately 
transmit it to the next higher headquarters by any means of 
communications available; also, dispatch the prisoner by the 
quickest mobile means to the same headquarters. 


Be Assist the prisoner by posing leading questions, but in 
no case should the interrogator have preconceived or prejudiced 
ideas and convey them to the prisoner. 
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f,. Use a map during the interrogation, one used by the 
enemy and preferably of a lerge-scalo; if necessary; the 
prisoner should be led to-an observation point where 
information can be verified on the ground und made exact 
on the map. 


g. Do not accept all statements made by a pe eener at 

face value without analysis. Every prisoner's testimony 
must be compared with information secured from other 

prisoners and from other available data. Do not contradict 

a prisoner or confront him with conflicting data. 


h. Interrogate officers and senconeeeioned officers in 
the same manner as other prisoners; the interrogator, 
however, should take into consideration their class status 
and their hostility to the Red Army and should expect 
refusal to answer or a tendency to give false information. 

It is, therefore, more practical to interrogate officers 

in higher headquarters (corps or above), with the exception 

of those HES. are willing to give information. 

Al Riain be that deserters are all more willing es give 

‘information, but their testimony should be treated with 

suspicion since there is always the possibility that. they 

are enemy agents. Hence, the interrogator must try to 
discover the real reason for each desertion and carefully 
check the deserter's eu temene with other information. 

The foregoing arimersies apprsed to the inpeerdmtion of 
military personnel. The instructions spines, however, that 
valuable information can often be secured from native inhabitants 
of an area in regard to the local terrain, road conditions, and 
the enemy (particularly after his retreat) . When questioning 
civilians in such a situation, interrogators were instructed to. 
select cs ques one disiene of the Populetloe socially close 


“ the Red Anny: laborers, farm—workers, and representatives of 


papeseeea waiionattties: They were to he questioned individually 
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and in an is solated ae 80 a eee pe vee ey the non- 
ieteeine classes of the community would not know of the interro- 


gation. Such auestieiias was to be ineoenall and to — in . the 


nature of a friendly chat. 


_ When interrogating civilians, interrogators were instructed 
to: 

&. Separate facts actually seen by the inhabitant from 

those overheard, since the enemy might purposely be 

Spreading false information. 

b, Bear in mind the incompetence of civilians in military 

matters, hence the possibility that they will. exaggerate 

or depreciate the value of certain information. 

c. Take into consideration the fact that the information 

might be obsolete and check all times and dates carefully. 

Information gained from civilians should be compared with 

— that obtained from other | SOUrCES. 

After completing an interrogation and before admitting another 
prisoner to the pa eee chamber, the Be erent & was to 
write cows immediately all statements made by the prisoner and to 
mark the eee data on amap. Proces ssed material ee with 
ROMs conelusions, copies of pour hedeanen sheets, and all 
documents were to be forwarded to the next higher headquarters, 
by the escort commander or by special messenger. This instruction 
applied only to regimental headquarters and higher. Interrogation 
sheets were to be used only in regimental and higher headquarters; 


field note-books were to be used for noting down information in 
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units from peraiiion level down. 

The instructions also stated that in order to expedite the 
collection of information it might be necessary to detach an 
intelligence officer from a higher headquarters and assign him 

to a leading element where there was a large concentration of 
prisoners. 

The last six articles (36-41) of the instructions pertaining 
to the technique of interrogation appear under the subtitle 
"Characteristics of Organization and Methods of Interrogation in 
Different Units (Company, Battalion, Division, and Corps)." This 
section begins with a statement to the effect that the foregoing 
directions for conducting an interrogation are applicable to all 
units and commands, and that variations occur only because re- 
quirements differ according to the combat situation ana the 
mission of the unit or command. 

Commanders of infantry sub-units (squads and platoons), of 
reconnaissance sub-units, and of other small troop units were 
suttonieed to conduct brief intcrrogations of prisoners only when 
their units were operating independently. These commanders were 
to ask only a fow questions concerning the enemys his location, 
disposition, strength, and intentions. Since interpreters would 
seey be assigned to such small units, it was deemed necessary 


to have all essential questions written out beforehand in the 
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language of the enemy or to have at hand a concise "Russian- 
Foreign" na 1a bay dictionary. 

If a prisoner refused to identify his unit or if there was 
doubt concerning the correctness of the unit he named, the in- 
terrogator was to attempt to gain the information by an examination 
of the prisoner's uniform, insignia, or markings on the uniform 
and cap. 

Prisoners captured by a small unit gene tobe questioned 
very briefly ae Ko)! more than ten minutes -- and report of this 
it avronaeton (Appendix I, Form 1) forwarded without delay to the 
reports collection point (message Seaton) or to the nearest 
headauarters. Brief interrogations of prisoners at this level 
were to be conducted only in the following sapeancees 

a. During independent operations; | 

b. During a lull in offensive or defensive operations; 


c. When single prisoners were captured and in all cases 
when the combat situation permitted. 


. Such interrogations were for the purpose of ascertaining the 


mission of the prisoner's unit; that unit's location and activities; 


its numerical Gesignation and the larger units to which it belongs; 


other units the prisoner had met in the area and when; the 


existence of artillery and tank units, their number and locations. 
If it were impossible to deliver a prisoner to the rear, 


either because he was wounded or because of the situation, the 
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interrogation was to be in more detail. This information which 
would be of value to the next superior officer was to be reported 
to him immediately. 

When a aes number of wounded were captured, they were to. 
he musterea by the First Sergeant of the company anda sent to the 
battalion assembly point under an escort. Otherwise, normal 
evacuation procedures, as eeetoay deseribed, were toa be 
observed, | 

A short interrogation of prisoners could take place at 
battalion level when circumstances vermitted . aes (ns interro- 
gator was to be the adjutant or any other officer designated by 
the battalion commander. During tense moments of battle, especially. 
during an Se or pursuit of the enemy, only selected individual 
prisoners: were to ” questioned, Restrictions on. the amount and 
kind of informetion a was to - secured at conpeny aouet BEDDee 
at battalion except, of eee that the interroga tion would cover 
"questions of interest on a battalion level. Prisoners arriving 
at eee on front company wore to bu sivided. into groups by the 
oa or by 4 commander from a company of the rear echelon. 
After ieoagieaie the escort from the aie isn reserve , ey 
WET y if neseomury, to be Seeoned to the regimental Soeoneey: 
point. | 


Interrogation of prisoners at regimental level was to be more 
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detailed than at baoeuiien: but the extent of the detail was to 

de end on the situation and type of battle. Interrogation here 

was to be conducted by the second assistant chief of staff (PNSh-2). 
During an advance or an offensive operation, transfer of prisoners 
to the rear was to be as rapid pameee eit and with a minimum of 
interrogation. Praseduaes in this situation were to be: 


a, Reception of prisoners and their documents and replace- 
ment of the escort guard. 


b. Search and grouping of the prisoners (if this had not 
already been accomplished) and a hasty examination of 
documents . 


c. Determination of enemy unit, time and place of capture, 
and the selection of individuals for interrogation. 


d. Immediate transfer of prisoners to division. 

e. Report (by telephone or message) on the number of 
prisoners, time and place of capture, and designation of 
enemy units to next higher headquarters. (For models of 
interrogation forms see Appendix I, Forms 2 and 3.) 

During lulls in combat operations, interrogation of prisoners at 

regimental level was to be much more thorough _ accordance with 

the directions given for detailed and eueetaniy prepared interro- 
gations. 

At division and corps level the interrogation of prisoners 
was to be carefully planned and executed as described in the 
instructions. (For examples of questionnaires at this level, 


seo Appendix I, Forms 4 and 5.) 
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- The number of Germans captured by the Russians early in ae 
wor was very small (a retreating army takes few eeaeneee): and 
those taken were often killed on the spot. Even cane the fairly 
successful counter- offensives in the winter of 1941-42, few 
prisoners were taken. A number of factors contributed to the 
reasons. why Russian troops refused quarter or killed most German 
prisoners at the beginning af the conflict: For twenty years 
die sees had been Grilled into the Russian soldiers shiek only in 
the Soviet Union were to be found freedom and respect for human 
eights and that the capitalistic nations, especially Germany » would 
eventually try to destroy the liberty of the Russian people; 
Communist propaganda suneteniiy hammered into the Russian people 
that they had been treacherously attacked; a desire for revenge 

Was generated by both real and imagined atrocities committed by | 
the Germans; the troops lacked proper training and discipline, 
they were ignorant of their own regulations, and they lacked any | 
peeet Ae srocieeien of the value of prisoners as sources of intelli- 
gence and as labor. These and other reasons led the Russian 
troops to comnts amore well-authenticated atrocities against 
German wdaehiins. Whether this was a basic policy of the Ddoviect 


Government in regard to prisoners is still a debatable question. 
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Even after. the value of "Live" Ee was established 
and discipline had improved, the Soviet high command had difficulty 
in preventing the indiscriminate killing of prisoners. As late 
as 1944 German saiiaps who had escaped Russian captivity told 
‘of occasional killings of prisoners, particularly of the wounded, 
and of one instance. in which two German officers were shot on 
orders of a regimontal commander because the Seauene refused to 
answer questions. In another instance, occurring in June 19445 
Pitty German prisoners were killed by their ten partisan guards 
uno; in turn, were shot by a Red Army general after the latter 
had conducted a brief investigation on the spot. Intoxicated 
Russian soldiers were often responsible for atrocities against 
idea 

The few prisoners whose lives were spared during the early 
stages of the war were apparently processed and interrogated 
according to the 1940 instructions. Very few of the prisoners 
taken during the first. months of the ey ener: survived the 
rigors of the years a that followed, and, sonsaeuantiys 
there is little authentic information svallable from German sources 
on prisoner interrogation during that seas 

In addition to the frequent killing of prisoners, many other 
1940 instructions were ignored or violated. Throughout the war, 


prisoners were nearly always stripped of personal possessions, 
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from boots and underwear to watches and eyeglasses. Far from 
being free from "strain or tension," interrogation periods were 
characterized by table pouring, pistol-point threats, and physical 
brutality when prisoners refused to answer questions satisfactorily. 
Red Army interrogators also contradicted prisoners frequently 
during interrogations and confronted them with conflicting data, 
practices which had been specifically forbidden in the 1940 
instructions. | 

While the killing of seiner: was tolerated by lower echelon 
commanders, -1t would appear that the Soviet high command dis- 
approved from the beginning. A directive (No. 1798) of the Soviet 
Government, dated 1 July 1941, reiterated humanitarian aspects of 
the 1940 instructions and categorically ordered: "It is pro- 
hibited to insult and maltreat iaueye™ A general order 
iseued in December 1941 Hoeeaien that the supreme command was 
dissatisfied with interrogation results, that it censured military 
parodia because SO few prisoners ever arrived . army head— 
quarters for ip ereoeace and prohibited the killing of prisoners 
by combat ‘log An eiige of the VIII Cavalry Corps (Russian), 
dated December 1942, stated: "In compliance with the Order of 
ine, Conmenaime General of ae Fifth Tank Army /Russian/, oo 
ue eecemicn officers and enlisted men who surrender are to 


| rs 13 
be treated well. ..«-s. oe "dessin will BB given seiont care.!! 
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Ags noted earlier in this study, a Russian officer captured by 
the Germans in March 1943 stated that during his seven-month 


tour of duty with a corps headquarters, his commanding general 


had issued several orders which directed troops not to shoot 


14 


prisoners but to bring them to corps headquarters for interrogation. 


The Germans, naturally, assailed all such orders as false 


propaganda designed to induce desertions from the German ranks. 

The wietony at Stalingrad in 1943 marked a turning point in 
the treatment of German prisoners. On 8 July 1943, Stalin issued 
avdes 171 to which frequent evtevencs was subsequently made in both 


Russian and German propaganda. Order 171, as paraphrased and 


summarized in a German document, was alleged to be as follows: 


In order to prompt German soldiers to desert in 
increasing numbers, orders are issued to the effect that 
every prisoner of war is to receive especially good rations 
and treatment. Prisoners of war are to be examined with 
regard to their fascist convictions, and those, who are 
not convinced fascists, are to be returned to their own 
lines after a brief period of time. These /returnees/ 
are to spread tales to the effect that treatment of German 
prisoners is exceptionally good and that nobody is shot. 
They are to attempt at the same time to subvert their own 
troops. Those Russians who do not comply wea this order 
are to be brought before a military tribunal.t 


Neither the need for information nor humanitarian motives 
were fully responsible for the many orders prohibiting the killing 


and mistreatment of prisoners. Russian war industry rested | 


, primarily on slave labor, both domestic and foreign. With the 
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loss of much territory and of millions of workers and troops to 
the Germans early in the war and with the further draining of 
manpower from industry into the armed forces, Russia’s oar 
supply of both "free" and slave labor could not meet industrial 
needs. Hence emphasis was placed on taking jarger numbers of 
prisoners alive and wets o 

As previously stated, Russian views of international law 
paral cede the ruthless exploitation of prisoners as labor even 
to their assignment to strictly military projects, such as carrying 
ammunition to the front lines and clearing mine fields. The 
fussians, it must be noted, treated prisoners of war no less 
brutally than they did their own people who had been sentenced 
to hard labor in penal or “Lobor" camps a 

The ar High Command's memorandum known as Hitler's 
"Commissar Order" gocsnmeudee that political Commissars attachod 
to hed Army unite should not bs peeOe ae as eelsondis ef war 
but should "be canes in transient vrisoner- of'-war camps at 
oe very latest. This gave an excuse (aE one were needed) for 
later Soviet measures which discriminated against members of the 
Nazi Party, SS and SA, and other Nazi political functionaries who 
fell into coves hands. Other Naz’ pronouncenents regarding the 


invalidation of ages of Waste. SO see as Russia was concerned 


resulted in Russian reprisals pene German prisoners and in 
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almost complete deterioration of international law between the 


19 oe 


two powers. 


D, The 1942 Soviet Field Regulations 

Only four paragraphs of the Soviet Field Service Regulations 
issued in 1942 were concerned with the interrogation of prisoners 
of war. of these, one dealt exclusively with methods of confirming 
Bog ove Tues information obtained from prisoners and saneanea 
cute” As usual, the Russians emphasized the fact that 
prisoners and deserters were one of the most important sources 
of information about the enemy. 

When a group of prisoners arrived at a headquarters, they 
were to be grouped according to their eoutiegian ane and with 
see ieons separated from enlisted men. At the regimental level 
the interrogation was to be brief and the results entered on 
special interrogation sheets. Upon completion of the interrogation 
the prisoners were saci sent to division headquarters, together 
with the interrogation sheets and the documents which had been 
taken from them. 


Interrogation at division and corps headquarters was to be 


conducted by the Chief of the Intelligence Branch (staff section) 


after he had examined the interrogation sheets that had been 


forwarded from lower headquarters. At each level, interrogation 


SECRET 
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was to be concerned only with information pertaining to the 
reconnaissance (intelligence) plan of that particular head- 
quarters. Regardless of the level, results of interrogation 
rere always to be forwarded to the next higher headquarters. 

All neue documents -- particularly field orders, maps, 
and documents of the field coding service and ciphers -- wore to 
be forwarded to higher headquarters nai: 

Directions were givin eaeetally to eianebeae eons and 
documentary information in the following manner: 


a. Compare incoming reports with information already on 
hand and with records of previous enemy activities. 


b. Check the extent to which the new data confirms _ 
suppositions and evaluations regarding the enemy. 


Ci Determine the reliability of the sobormey sont: 


d. eee the information in relation to the task 
on hand and to the situation of our troops. 


Go Set apart the most important information. 


f. Evaluate the situation and the nature of enemy actions 
at the time of receipt of the inrormation. | 


g. Determine further reconnaissance tasks. 


h. Compile all information revealing the actual situation 
and intentions of the enemy and summarize it periodically. 


If any doubts arose as to the reliability of information, . 
it was to be verified imacdiately , either by the dispatch of fresh 


reconnaissance units or by a the task to a wit already 


Fi 7) 7 
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in the field. Information received from agents, deserters, and 
local inhabitants was always to be verified unless confirmed by 
data obtained from other sources. 

eee from the specific directions concerning the evaluation 
Beoeotiee. it should be noted that the directions given neither 
changed nor conflicted in any essential detail with the 1940 
instructions. The instructions, however, were extremely brief, 
leaving the impression that more complete directions for interro- 


gating prisoners were issued separately. — 


E&. Subsequent Orders and Directives 

While many of the basic principles of evacuation and interro- 
gation of prisoners As ee ee the 1940 instructions and the 
1942 regulations probably remained in force Seeuneal thie War , 
the spring of 1942 saw a reorganization of the interrogation systeu. 


This period was the beginning of the second phiuse of the war and, 


-as has been noted, prisoners had become valuable, both as sources 


of information and as laborers. The peoples! Commissariat for 
Internal Affairs (NKVD), as the traditional agency responsible 
for espionage and counterintelligence, began to: usurp more and 


more prerogatives in the matter of interrogating prisoners while 


' intelligence agencies of the armed forces were subordinated to a 


21 | 
minor role in this field. - A progressive step was taken by 
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formulating "Long-range" or strategic estimates of the situation 
and of the eneny's intentions in one intelligence organization 
oniy. The Army suffered a disadvantage in being virtually 
eliminated from the strategic interrogation program, although 
it still had considerable opportunity to secure valuable tactical 
information from ee in the field. Strategic intelligence 
ere eparingly;, and, military leaders at all levels 
of command were told only as much about the over-all situation 
| aR 
as was necessary for them to know to carry out tueir missions. 
The actual directives which brought about the reorganization 
of the interrogation system were not available at this writing, 
‘ine ase ons can be made on the basis of known changes in 
organization and methods. Actual practices of interrogators and 
the functioning of the new system will be delineated later in 
this study. ‘Here, however, are noted some of the general effects 
brought about by the reorganizations 


a. Uniformly trained and oriented interrogation personnel 
were made available throughout the Soviet armed forces. 


b. Emphasis in interrogation was shifted from troop units 
to prisoners-of—war camps. 7 : 

c. Intelligence targets wére broadened and extended to 
include long-range tasks (e.g., gathering information in 


toe field of military economy; preoaring prisoners to carry 
out missions of insurrection and pep uaen ) 
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d. Field headquarters of the Red Army down to and 
including division level were starfec with NKVD 
interrogators (later transferred to: Stiersh.) 


; Tnterrocations jee oO according to a 
standard pattern. 
: : . . i ; . ki ia Bs 
Lo Taroumation from all sources (including prisoner- 
information) was collected at a central agency where it 
could be properly compared a and evaluated. 


ge Evaluated oyeornee (oh was channelled to both te 
supreme command and troop units <3 


“The new system apparently worked well and with increasing 
success until the end of the war. Despite the disadvantages 


suffered by the Army, the latter was still able to secure vital 
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combat intelligence of immediate value to an operation below 


: divisional level in the same manner as before. At higher levels, 
i: @ | ) 
, it profited from the findings of the NKVD even though a less 


bureaucratic system might have disseminated even more available 


ah 


its, discs cubic ada ified wa ae 


information useful to commanders in the fieid. 
Better organization and more successful results in the 


field of interrogation did not necessarily mean that the lot of 


Hea, telat cheb easkabebe ae shetssaccaie, Gain Mie dy oie 


orisoners improved. The need for masses of workers plus better 
4 discipline in the Army resulted in a cessation of the indiscriminate 


Peenerce of eee? but careless evacuation procedures plus 


al albs diale aida otc ie sads, 2, dite ub, 


bad conditions in- the: pris son camps resulted in the deaths cf 


ge bid sb 


thousands of Seminal. In addition, German prisoners were now 
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often subjected to the third-degree tactics of NKVD interrogators. 
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ince prisoners were needed for labor, the supreme command from 


TA 


time to time ade strenuous efforts to improve conditions. One 
such effort was sounds in Order No. 001 issued by the People! 
AD | 
Commissar of Defense on 2 January 1943. This order began with 
a long list of defects which had been observed in the evacuation 
of prisoners from the fronts and ondad with twelve paragraphs of 
instructions which, if enforced, would certainly have resulted 
in humane, not to say generous, treatment of prisoners. ‘Since 
this order made no reference to interrogation, no further dis-- 
cussion of the text will take place here, but it has been included 
in the appendix as an example of the disparity that often existed 
between Russian directivos in ‘rege rd to prisoners and actual 
practices. (See Aopendix IT, sh ae 
This particular order did not entirely succeed in its purpose 


as a Russian Special Order captured by the Germans in mid-1944 


K 
indicates. this latter order, issued by the commanding general 


of a Rugsian division, stated in part, ". . . To this date, 
violations of order... OOlL. . . still occur among the troop 
units of the Division. As a rule, prisoners are held too long 

at the regimental headquarters. .. . There have also been 
additional instances of depriving prisoners, in contravention of 
orders, of VES vaOESe clothing, ancl footwear. if ee tae wenered 


ordered a speedier flow of prisoners to the rear, For ba ae the 


, aT 
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stealing of prisoners! personal possessions and ordered the 
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use of scouts as guard-escort personnel to be discontinued. 


(See Appendix Ii, Item 2.) 


F. Politica i | Interrogation. Directives 

Separate treatment will be made later in this study of the 
methods employed in conducting "political" atetvoes tions, but 
eink discussion of the one political interrogation directive 
available is appropriate at this point. 

All ieushe and activities of the Russians were (and still 
are) characterized and poms eee by the political ideology of 
ert often to the ace of military operations. It 
will eave Be een aa er the previously discussed directives 


regarding the handling of pris soners that pudcient mention was 


cus of eens RSUINC ELON s Even in interrogations at company 


oar on the battlefield an attempt was usually made to establish 


tne social origin of each prisoner. The political propagandizing 
of prisoners began eee at the moment of capture and never 
ceased thereafter. 


A document entitled pias rive Concerning the Political 


Interrogation of Captured Enlist ei and Officer Personnel" was 


captured from the Russians Oy the Germans oe in the spring 


of 1944. This directive, dated 3 Oevober eee had been icsued 
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by the Main Political ee of the Peoples! Commissariat 
27 

of Defense. (Appendix Lil. been.) ‘ihe opening sentence of 
the directive is significant: arom the moment of his capture 
by the Red Army and during the entire duration of his captivity, 
the enemy enlisted man (officer) must be under continuous in- 
doctrination by political workers." 

The basic objectives of thie indoctrination were: 

a. To discover, unmask, and isolate fascist elements; 

b. To arouse class consciousness and to reeducate along 

antifascist lines the soldiers who were deceived by Hitler 


and his henchmen: 


c. To round up soldiers of antifascist conviction and 4 
give them a comprehensive political indoctrination. 


The political interrogation of prisoners of war was to pursue 
the following objectives: 


a. To ascertain the poli itical and moral attitude of 
interrogated PareCr eS) 


b. To ascertain the political and moral condition of 
the unit in which the prisoner served; 


ec. To determine the type of ideological training which 
= Soldiers had received as well as the subject matter of 
uch a and the topics used in discussion; 


dad. To obtain information on the effect of Russian propaganda 
and on antifascist activity among the enony's /évontline/ 
troops and the army rear area. 

e. To indoctrinate the pris soner morally and seater ase ee 


Ss to unmask fascism and arouse sympathies for the Worke 
Gounod among the clements which were socially skins; 


ag =I 11D) 
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f. To collect material and information which might be 
important tc Ruesian propagsnda efforts directed at the 
enemy's troops and population. 


s s ; 4 ae 4 . a i « Bi psi ¥ 
. Political interrogations were to de carried out cn alvision, 


4 


army y and army group levels in the fielc. It was preferable that 


“ 


the interrogator be a iinguisss if necossary, an interpreter could 
be used, but no. other oersonnel was to be oresent at an interro-~ 
gation. Wounded prisoners were to be sieetioned briefly; upon 
recovery, they wore to be subjected to complete interrogation by 
prisoner-—calmp epintieeebe, Interrogations were always to be 
individual and oral. Written statements elaborating on one question 


or another were to be requested from a prisoner only after verbal 


Snterrogation had been completed. 


When groups of prisoners were taken, officers and enlisted 
mon were to be separated immediately in order to prevent the 
officers from influencing the enlisted men. The latter were to 
be interrogated first, then the noncommissioned officers, and 
finally the officers. The social background of the pees Was 
to Reece ats consideration when conducting an interrogation. 
A ud eared form attached to the directive (Appendix EDLs 
Ttem 2) was to be Beet in interrogating aseian enlisted men and 
noncommissioned officers up to ane jneluding the rank of Feldwobel el 
(platoon sergeant) who had a labor or farm background. Interro- 


gators were to make appropriate changes when cuestioning prisoncrs 
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from higher social levels oe non—Gorman prisoners, such as 
Austrians or Poles. Members of the SS and military policies 
(Feldgendarmerie) were to be e oxed pup ECnienve iry questions. 

(The Russians may have meant the secret. field police rather than 
the military police, 2 possible miste ke in the Gertidn translation 
of the Russian document.) 

The interrogator was to follow this questionnaire form 
provided for political interrogations and to do his utmost to 
ootain complete information. Important prisoners were to reecive 
& correspondingly more eeu questioning. Interrogations nage 
to be conducted in such a manner that the dignity of Red Army 
interrogators would be preserved. No familiarity Was permitted 
between prisoner and interrogator. 

A written record (protocol) was to be made of cach separate 
interrogation. it was to be detailed; generalizations were to 
oe omitted. In order to prevent mistakes, names of prisoners, 
geographical names , and Similar data were to be written in the 
prisoner's language as well as in Russian. The prisoner's 
arguments regarding basic political questions (especially 
arguments against the fascist regime and neon policies) were 
to be recorded with particular care as well as every fact which 
testified to the disintegration of the political and moral structure 


of the German Army and of the civilian population in Germany. 
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Bach record of an interrogation was to be clearly dated 
and signed by the interrogator. Those records were then to te 
collected by the branch officer of the political section at 
army Level and forwarded first to the political directorate at 
army “group level and from there to the Main Political Directorate 
in Moscow. A copy of each interrogation record was to be sent 


to the commander of the transit camp where the prisoner was 


kept while awaiting assignment to a Soenanent camp. A picture 


of each prisoner was to be taken wuten would show the prisoner 
in a clean and well-groomed condition, if yossible, and which 
was to be ineluded with the record of his interrogations. Gn 
the back of the picture was to be noted the prisoner's name, 
hig military unit, date of interrogation, and the number of the 
record of the ener ror 


Documents coming into the hands of the political directorate 


at army group level were to be sent to the Main Political 


' Directorate of the NKO (i.e., letters, diaries, photographs, 


orders, directives, newspapers, and magazines). If possible, 
notation was to be made of the source of each cocument, and, if 


from a prisoner, his name, organization, date of capture, and 


civil occupation were to be written on the document. 


Attached to this directive concerning political interro- 


.gations was a. paraphrased version (compiled by the German 


~ 
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translator) of the subject x matter covered by the “quostions an 
interrogator was to ask a prisoner. Fortunately, another copy 
of this "Guide for the Political Interrogation of pyisonenal | 
was found by the Germans among the papers: of a dead commissar 
after the battle of Kharkov in May ae The German version 
of this document is puveoMary 12 diteral translation of the 
guide (rather than a sspacieade) end has been pepnoauana in 
Appendix Tf, Item 2. It consists of 142 questions under five 
eeneral haadineae f. General Data; II. German Armed Forces 
(Wehrmacht); III. Conditions in the ZI; IV. Political attitude 
and Convictions of the Prisoner; and V. Attitude Toward Soviet 
Bremaganaas, These questions were designed to probe out details 
Yanging from the sex life of soldiers at the front and how they 
epeny their pay to the prisoner's personal ee eee ns. 
Hitler regime, the Russian seele, and the Soviet Government. 
Since the document appears in the Appendix, no further ie. 


cussion of it is needed here. 


Ge Suumary 
The few available soviet regulations regarding prisoners of 
war prescribed, on the ante: common-sense procedures Similar 
to. those BE Ree tORS by most modern armies. Prisoners were to ‘be 
evacuated fron the front lines to the rear as rapidly as possible. 
Interrogation at the front was to be brief and concerned only 
with questions of immediate tactical value. Exhaustive 
7 seenzr SECRET 
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interrogations for strategic and Nogolitical" purposes were to 
be carried on by higher echelons of command in the vot where 
information could be properly collated, evaiuated, and 
disseminated. | 

Known regulations did not conflict with eceepted rules of 
warfare and usually prescribed humane procedures. There was a 
wide gap, however, between prescribed procedure es and actual 


practices. But after the spring of 1942 the need for information. 


from prisoners and the need for large numbers of prisoners 28 


workers resulted, indirectly, in the more humane treatment of 


prisoners. 

Most Soviet regulations regarding prisoner evacuation and 
interrogation procedures sssued after 1942 must be surmised on 
the basis of known practices. It is known that the Peoples’ 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs (NKVD), a pare nary ae 
nation, had taken over many of the interrogation functions of 
the Red Army and had completely usurped the strategic interro- 
gation’ program by mid-1942. Greater emphasis was put on "political" 
interrogation at this point. Political interrogation consisted | 
largely of a meticulous gathering of all kinds of informetion 
from a great many prisoners with the two-fold spisetive of euuront me 
une prisoner to communism (or of determining his potentialities | 


as a convert) and of formulating cena eeic concepts of enemy © 
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capabilities, intentions, ancl ae, Army intelligence agencies 
were free to pather only combat near Mieonee of immediate 
tactical value. Soviet interrogation methods and procedures, 

by the end of the war, were efficient and successful with only 
minor Seheets resulting from bureaucratic over-centralization 


of the system. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


SELECTION AND TRAINING OF 
INTERROGATORS AND INTERPRETERS 


A. Interrogation Personnel 
Interrogation of prisoners was the specifie responsibility 


of intelligence officers in the Soviet armed forces. Many routine 


interrogations were conducted by enlisted interrogators and 


interpreters assigned to intelligence units or headquarters 


sections. All Soviet soniieeonad officers, however, were ex- 
pected to be able to conduct interrogations if necessary. Unit 
commanders, sorte eters of the combat echelons in the front 
lines, frequently cuestioned select prisoners in order to obtain 
direct information on matters of immediate tactical interest. 

Within the Red Ariy there was no Intelligence Corps, as such , 
but intelligence officers could be drawn from any branch of the 
service. Some officers were undoubtedly selected to specialize 
in intelligence and speceeiieis. were given advanced schooling in 
this specific branch of the service; others, particulerly those 
assigned to this duty in the lower echelons, were probably chosen 
from normal staff and regimental sources for tours of duty in 

1 


intelligence. Membership in the Communist party was a desirable 


but not essential qualification for an individual selected to 
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serve in the Soviet intelligence services; however, before assign- 
ment to such duties, his Loyalty and political reliability were 
always carefully investigated. 

At the beginnirg cf the war with Germany, the intelligence 
Service of the Red irmy lacked an adequate number of trained and 
experienced personnel because of the arorementioned great purges 
of 1937-39. It may be assumed, therefore, that very few Sogiee. 
intelligence officers or interpreters on duty in June LOAL had 
received specific training in the technique of interrogation. 
Many German prisoners, however, talked fie to their Soviet 
captors, and the need was not 50 much for trained interrogators 
4s for personnel skilled in collating and evaluating information 
obtained from prisoners. 

The tables of organization for intelligence staff sections 
providec for interpreter personnel at nearly all levels of command. 
The German language had been taught in all secondary sehecis and 
junicr colleges of Russia as a compulsory subject; many Jews in 
Russia were able to speak German; and German immigrant colonists 
spoke German as their mother tongue. Although it is doubtful that 
many of this latter group were trusted to serve as intelligence 
personnel, a large pool of interpreters speaking fluent German was ; 
available in the Soviet armed forces at the beginning of the war. 


If no German interpreter could be found in a lower unit of a 
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combat command, ‘the next higher echelon could easity provide 


in Soviet interrogation methods, bit also possessed a surprisingly 
detailed knowledge on all sorts of military, technical, and in- 
2, 

dustrial subjects." 
Be BSS ection ant 1 Training of Intelligence ON Officers 

| Great care Was ‘exercised by the eae ue! gelation military 
intelligence personnel, ‘especially for those who were to occupy 
Key positions. Before the war only joliticslly reliable regular 
ean ‘officers and administrative officials were chosen, but 
during the War fequSscneave were considerably aoweneds Sere eeay. 
Mery those in subordinate Sseacne, because of the necessary 
oxpans sion of military ipistigente. 

‘The selseticn ef individuals to ocoupy lower positions in the . 


Suh intelligence service, chiefs of the RO's of corps and 


4 


divisions or he ads of subordinate sections in RU's, was based on 


the p political ‘reliabili ty of the candidate as pera ser by 4& 


security check by the Main Counterintelligence iid seentien (GUER) 


and on the individual's general capabilities and military efficiency. 


Gansiaates viho met requirements were sent to intelligence courses 
(Kure sy ae eamen lasting from three to six months in special 
camps near Moscow. | | 

hey intell igence personnel selected to hold positions as 


chiefs of BU! s and &s section chiefs of the GRU were thoroug! hiy 
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checked for their oie reliability by the GUKRs; a desirable 
but not essential qualification was membership in the Communist 
parby. Candidates who met requirements were sent to the vollege 
fis vi Inteiligence (Vyskays, Shkola Ragzvedki} in Moscow which Lor 
purposes of camouflage was called the Preparatory School for Staff 
Officers. Uchilishche he Prigotovki 4 Zommand Lov Shtebnoi Sluzhby) 

The high requirenents nece ssary for assignment to this institution 
are demonstrated in captured orders of the 90th Guard Infantry 
Division issued to one of its ene en 31 May 1613; parte of 
ee eee heres 


According to instructions from NKO of 19 April 1945 » 
there are three courses for training intelligence officers 
at the Special Academy of the Red Army. The following 
requirements are necessary for persons willing to register 
for the class in 19/43: 

a) ist Course... Complete political reliability, 
high school degree, ae graduation from military acadeny, 
not less than two years’ service in staff headquarters as 
a battalion commander, age up to 32 years. Voluntary 
application and the desire to devote oneself to intelligence 
work are prerequisites. | | 

b) 2d Course... Same requirements as for lst Course, 
but in addition, practical os in the work of one of 
the various intelligence units, and advanced military academy 
training. 

c) 3d Course... Sane requirements ag for 2d Course 
plus additional experience in work with va rious intelligence 
organizations. . . . The Division Commander orders a careful 
aclection of people who meet the requirements. . .. A list 
of the selected candidates plus life history and character 
references from the last military organization in whicn taey 
gerved, as well as party statistics of their political 
roliability are to be submitted by 1 June 1942 to the 4th 
Division of the Divisional Staff./ 
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: Before the war the period of fates lasted from one and s halt 
to two years, but during the war the courses diva Seer iet sie 
the length of inline Was allegedly reduced to ene year. The 
number of students in each of the three courses was apparently 
Limited to between 50 and 100 officers, but scholastic and cthur 
requirements were so high that often only + bwonty percent af oe 
mae ss wes graduated. A wide variety of subjects was taught at 


this institution as can be seen in the following proyranm of 
8 : 


instructions: 


Histery of the /Soviet/ Secret Service 
Various means of gathering intelligence 
-The hiring of agents 
Installation of an agency 
Building up of res sidencies /establishing an informer networs/ 
Communications 
Reporting 
Preparing forged documents 
Enemy punter inte tid ecace 
Secret Service /Espionas e/ abroad 
Basic doctrines of Marx and Lenin 
History of the Communist Party 
— Political and ecoriomic geography 
Photographic technique - , 
Orgenization of the Red Army and of important foreign uraice 
Practical experience in the Secret Service [ie spionage/ | 
Field experience, that is, supervised work in the 
field; procurement of iene of intelligence or of 
documentary value. 


Hine 1 traini ing bor high ranking intelligence officers was 


received in. ihe Second Faculty of the ad of the General Steff 





(Aue Akademi ja Goneralnoge Shtaba) . Snitable efficers from oie rank 


of captain to colonel. attended this school before eee to 
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leading positions in military intelligence. the Ouse oe prewar 
course was cut to one year at the beginning of the war and then 
Increased to two years in 1943 Coroken by a four months! assign- 
mont in command of troops). About 600 officers vere said to have 
| \ 
received training sn this school in 1941. During the war, two 
courses were presented simultaneously to about 150 sti aidents, one 
sourse being a year ahead of the other. Of these students, about 
twenty or thirty a year were selected Lor permanent assignment 
in the intelligence service. In this school, advanced general 
training was given in higher military command and intensive in- 
struction was given in all fields of military intelligence with 
| | 9 

special attention to foreign armed forces. 

Available information on the subject matter of the courses 
for higher ranking intelligence officers indice tes that more 
emphasis was placed on espionage than on strictly military teed 
gence training. It can only be ass sumed that more attention ee 
devoted to combat intelligence techniques during the war » While 
no specific references to training in the technique of interroga- 
tion have been noted, it is logical to assume that this iinportant 
phase of intelligence received due consideration in the long, 
intensive courses given at these higher institutions. 

Officers of the military nesitipence service have enjoyed 


high prestige in the Soviet Union, but their careers nave been 
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difficult, Reliability of wersonnel is the counbatis of a 
secret service, and Commumist leaders have taken stringent 
measures ‘to insure this reliability. On one eas honors, awards, 
and privileges have Baca heaped on suce essful intelligence officers; 
and on the other, they have been kept under the strictest sur- 
veillance at all times. (During World War II, Smersh units, as 
one of their principal missions, kept the personnel of military 
intelligence staff sections under especially close surveillance.) 
lntelligence personnel who have gained influence and power beyond 
their assignments have disappeared in favor of capable but Less 
dynamic Bereone tires, They have been shifted constantly from 
one position to another in order to prevent an undue growth of 
prestige as ae as to provide epporuins Wy se broad experience. 
The smailest infraction of security or hint of Gisloyalty has 
led to arrest and imprisonment. 
The circle of officials deemed trustworthy aud responsible 

by Soviet leaders has beon very limited, and those leaders hav 

een especially fearful that information about conditions in other 
countries would undermine the loyalty even of carefully selected 
military intelligence officers. feces: during World War II, me 
military was not permitted to conduct strategic or political 
interrogations of prisoners of jaye. Only the NKVD, as a more 


trusted agency of the Communist party, was delegated the task 
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of learning from prisoners the truth about senditions in their 
native countries, and such information was available only to 


the inner circle of leaders cf the Soviet Union. 


C. Training in nthe Field 
A Soviet captain who had veen assigned to an infantry division 
as commanding officer of s recomaissance battalion was captured 
by the Germans in July 1944. A month before his capture he had 
acvtended a ee course for intelligence officers in the 


vicinity of Smolensk, of which one lecture hour had been devoted 


to prisoner interrogation. The lecture had been given by the 


ey 


hisf of the Research Branch of the Intelligence Directorate of 

the Western Front and wag accompanied by a demonstration interro- 

gation. German eee secured a complete report from this 
| LO 

Soviet officer concerning, the lecture and demonstration. = since 

it is the only such report available, it has been included as 

Appendix IV of this study. 

Methods of interrogation as described by this Soviet captain 
were speyeneeee and will be delineated in the section of this 
re devoted to actual interrogation procedures. Understandably , 
the prisoner emphasized that Soviet interrogation was conducted: 
in a humane, even friendly, fasnion and that prisoners were in no 


way whistreated, although he indicated that narcosis was use. 


with prisoners at higher headquarters. The sesestine pert played 
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by stool pigeone and medical. personnel in securing information 
by indirect and deceptive methods was emphasized in this report. 
Notable here is the fact that officers in the field were 


given systematic, practical training from time to time in order 


to keep them abreast of current technicues and directives and to 


improve the quality of officer personnel who could not be spared 


from the lines for longer courses of instruction in the zone of 


dntorior. 


Bee 





soviet Air Force Intelligence Officers 

Before the war, Regular Air Force Officers normally received 
a four-year course of instruction at the Military Academy, a course 
which was reduced to two or three years during the war. After 
L941, increased emphasis was placed upon intelligence and reconnaissance 
in the Frunze Academy tu Moscow (the Advanced Infantry School). 
Graduates. of the Voroshilov Academy (the Advanced Staff School) 
were thought to be ready for assignments as chiefs of intelligence 
Sernae: the staffs of military districts, armies, and army 
groups, or for positions as chiefs of the various branches of the 
Intelligence Directorate (GRU). (Regular officers of both the 

Red Army and the Red Air Force probably had more or less identical 
training in this respect.) 
A Limited number of air force intelligence officers with a 


background of practical experience were sent to continuation courses 
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for staff specialists for one year. ouch scours. seated an 
Tellaur, near Tiflis, ena o Tashkent. Graduates of the Air 
Perce Military Academy eel Tachkalov were also sent to these 
continuation courses. 

Intelligence officers os air regiments did not receive any 
special training, but only ae coianiys paces officers were 
chosen for these positions. They were given instructions by the 
intelligence officer of the air division who called the regimental 
officers together for conferences: at periodic intervals. Regi- 
mental staff officers of extra merit were frequently promoted tO 


a1 
higher echelon staff positions in intelligence. 


Ee N«VD teens Personnel 





Members of the NKVD (and the NKGB) wereesa for high-ranking | 
posts in the organization umderwent even inore careful investigation 
and had to meet higher requirements in regard is Soap ity than. 
aia tae y ake eeiee: officers. Beforo taking final training at 
the Advanced School in | Moscow, candidates for higher positions 
in the organization had to complete several anoee courses and 
succes sfully fulfill their subordinate assignments. Before the 
war the course ait oe Advanced School lasted two years, but during 
the war it was apparently reduced to six or eight months. Those 
Seine ae the course were given the rank of Lieutenant or Captain 


12 
of State Security. 
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All NKVD members were also members of the Communit st party and were 
under borers: pevenaeh at all times to devote their full energies 

to fulfilling their responsibilities. High ranking officials of 

the NKVD were under even greater pressure. Mistakes, lack of 
eetenMionot duty, infractions of sehuity, the slightest hint of 
disaffection or lack of loyalty were not tolerated but were severely 
punished, On the other hand, these officials, as long as they | 
vemained in favor, enjoyed high prestige and exercised dictatorial 
powers within the Limits of their assignments. 

“NKVD (and NKGB) officials holding intermediate and subordinate 
positions attended short training courses of about three months! 
duration before receiving their appointments. They were required 
to have some experience in seedonies-oe comterespionage before 
attending a school. Courses in these schools consisted of the 

sual political indoctrination subjects (the doctrines of Marx, 
Lenin, and & otalin and the history of the Communist party) » a eae 
of various counter-revolutionary and esplonage systems of forcign 
‘countries, investigation procedures. (interrogation) , criminal law, 

7 7 a LS 
agent operations, and apprehension procedures. 

As has been noted, the NKVD inaugerated numerous short courses 
during the war for the training of interrogators and interpreters. 
A limited number of officers of the uit pate dia gene: sections 


and interpreters on the lower levels of the Red Army were elso 
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pe ermitted to attend these courses. Apparently, the NKVD was 

quite successful in turning out capable interrogators and inter- 
14 | 

preters ‘although details are lacking on the courses of study 


15 
taught. in these schools. 


As nas been noted, the steak a large number of German 
"interpreters available at the beginning of the war, but this per- 
sonnel had neither special training in the technique of interro- 
gation nor spacial knowledge in the field of military intelligence. 
The NKVD, likewise, had a large pool of interpreters and ee 
gators available, but both catepories of personnel. had been eeavee 
Lor saa had experience in domestic counterintelligence cence than 
in gathering positive military information. | 

Both the Army and the NKVD took steps to remedy the military 
interpreter s pRUun yen by establishing many schools and conducting 
short courses to improve the quality and usefulness of the inter- 
preter personnel. Little Hae heén learned ase the NKVD schools, 
but several reports are available on the Military Institute of 

Foreign Language. | 

At the beginning of the war, the Red oe esetee? a civilian 
Institute of Foreign languages in Moscow for the ue eee of military 


interpreters and translators, but the pres ssing noed tor nnee 
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peers of such personnel Led to the founding of a Military 


Institute of Poreign Languages uncer the supervision of GRU. 


In late 1941 or early 1942 the institute was evacuated from 
Moscow and divided into two faculties, the Eastern Faculty being 
moved to Fergana (Turkestan) and the Western Faculty to Stavropol 


in the District of Kuibyshev (on the Volga). The Sta wropol branch 


concentrated at first on short courses in order to turn out quickly 


much needed German interpreters; it wos also dereeoted the task of 

preparing men for future (postwar) duties requiring specialised 

Linguistic abilities. A captured Soviet officer who had attended 

the Stavropol school pave his interrogators the following data 

on ‘this reer which has been supplemented with information gathered 
6 


by United States Army intelligence agencies in Europe since the waz. 


The Stravropol Institute offered a complete three-year course 


and several special courses of instruction lasting from six to ten 


months. The school facilities as of October 1943 oermitted an 
enrollment of 1,500 students for the three-year course and from 
200 to 250 enrollees in the short courses. Many of the students 


admitted to the school came from Moscow, sons and daughters of the 


new "aristocracy" of Russia -- that is, high officials in the 


government and high-ranking officers of the army. In other words, 


a certain amount of influence was needed to gain admission at the 


school. Most of these students had some preliminary knowledge of 


4 
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German. 


fhe course for interpreter-interrogators offered at the 


Stravropol Institute prepared individuals for duty at division 


level in the Red Army. At this level they were required to have 


the following accomplishments: 


 « 


b. 


Be able to interrogate prisoners of war; 


Be able to exploit’ captured documents (determination 


of a prisoner's unit by examination of his pay-book, 
interpretation of abbreviations, etc.) and to recognize 


important military data contained in docume nNts$ 


Have a thorough knowledge of Gorman Army tables of 
organization, equipment, rank insignia, and other 
specialized matters necessary for the performance 


of an interropator's duties. 


At the Institute the eolvewing subjects were taught with 


each student specializing in one foreign language (hours indicated 


are the nunber of class-hours per eight-month term): 


Qo 


Q 


Languages (phonetics, eraAMNaArY , linguistic exercisus :) =< | 
900-950 hours; 


English Finnish . Bulgarian 
Gernan Roumanian Serbian 
Franch Hungarian 

-[talian | | Polish 


(All students were required to take a 70-hour course 
in Russian.) 


Economic Geography (of that country whose language was 
being studied) -~ 70 hours; 


Organization and enema of the cernen Army (the various 
branches of service) ~~ 500-520 hours; : 


Interrogation of Prisoners of War ~~ 140 hours; | 
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e. History of the Communist Party -- 140 hours. 
Note that graduates of this course received considerable training 
in the technique of interrogation along with their language study, 
an indication that interpreter-—interrogators (as distinguished 
from intelligence officers) were expected to conduct a considerable 
part of the prisoner-interrogation program. 

The daily schedule at the school consisted of classes for 
eight hours and individual eeeeura cian and study for four hours. 
In addition, students were required to serve on guard details and 
to perform routine housekeeping duties such as Kitchen policc, 
chopping wood, and gardening sy darnins avis collective farms. 
| After successfully completing the course, the student received 
the rank of “Administrative Technician, 2nd Class," (a commissioned 


officer rank.) — 


Another account of languzge training in the Red Army, a post.ur 


report basca on the interrogation of 2 soviet deserter who attended 
the school for a short course in 19245 sand again from 1946 to 1948, 
is dealt with briefly aaa (See Appendix V for excerpts of this 
- report.) | 

| According to the Soviet deserter, the Lastern Faculty in 
Turkestan did not begin opcrations wntil late in 1942. This school 
offered courses in the eninese, Japanese, and Turkish languages 


only, but otherwise had the same organization and purpose as the 
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Western Faculty. Late in 1943, both Western and Eastern Faculties 
were united and moved to a permanent installation in a suburb of 
eon (Lefortova). 

In 1945, the Moscow Institute had four faculties (corresponding 
to colleges in an Meee a university) and the course of instruction 
lasted a minimum of four years. The school was operated by the 
Ministry of ne Armed Scpdices (MVS) and while most of the students 
were selected from the ‘Army, civilians and ‘neh iauale from various 
other branches of government in the USSR were permitted to attend. 
Most graduates were assigned to duty with the armed forces, but 
they could be assigned to many branches of the government other. 
en the. military. io 1948, between 2,000 and 2,500 sentents were 
enrolled in the school, all of aie wore aie uniforms. They | 
held the rank of "special student" (slushatel) during the first 
two years of the course, became junior lieutenants at the beginning 
of the third year, and were cainmsetoaea lieutenants aah eradeaice: 
The informant stated that military intelligence officers other 
than interpreters and interrogators studied foreign languages in 
other schools. | 

It was idvocteiette of the Soviets to make use of women 
in a frreat number of positions not. ordinarily occupied by women in 
the armed forces of the Western Powers. Many Russian women in 


uniform were employed as both interrogators and interpreters, even 


; - 
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in forward echelons of the combat units, thereby releasing men 
18 
for the actual fighting. 
G. Summary : : | 

At the beginning of the war, Soviet intelligence services 
suffered from the lack of trained and experienced personnel as 
interrogators and interpreters. There were plenty of German 
interpreters, but they were unskilled in military intelligence 
methods. After the first year of the war, there was a steady 
improvement in Soviet intelligence methods as trained and uniformly 
oriented personnel were made available by the armea forces and 
NKVD schools. As the war progressed, both interrogators and in- 
terpreters beceme experts on the German Army, on conditions in 
Germany, and on military intelligence matters in general. In the 
prisoner-of-war camps, particularly, NKVD interrogation teams were 
staffed with fluent linguists possessed of a surprisingly detailed 
knowledge of German Arey and civilian affairs and well acquainted 
with ell esnets of saeuomine and evaluating prisoner-of-war 
“information. | | 

intelligence ee in the armed services and members of 
the NEVD who interrogated prisoners were carefully selected and 
“had to meet rigid political, mental, and personal stancards before 


‘being assigned to the intelligence services. This personnel 
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underwent difficult and well-rounded courses of instruction in 
special schools. Some of uae sheets were in existence before 
the war; many more were established during the conflict. Courses 
of instruction ranged from  meizeener= courses!" of tio or three 
days! duration 20 full college courses lesting four or five years. 
Many Russian women were employed both as ieresenteu: and ddtebs 


preters, even in the front lines. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR SOVIET CAPTURED PERSONNEL 
AND TREATMENT OF REPATRIATED PRISONERS 


A; Indoctrination and Training 


Except for a few of the older men, Red Army soldiers who 
Fought in World War IT had been sigeetes to Communist ee 
all their lives, but after entering the Army Bey endured an even 
more intense program of indoctrination chan ordinary Sonnet citizens. 
Political commissars attached to each unit were responsible for 
this aspect of troop training. It was their mission to maintain 
high morale and to produce soldiers who were fanatically loyal to 
the Soviet Union and its leaders. Most commissars were brave and 
intelligent, and although Pana bios and unscrupulous their powerful 
influence in the Red Army was not achieved entirely by terroristic 
methods. The commissars were often more aggressive than the 
officers in providing for the general welfare of the men, and their 
acts of self-sacrifice and bravery frequently inspired respect. 

The Germans noted that last-ditch stands By Red Army units were © 

often made cae the inspired leadership of commissars rather than 

officers. German commentators also have ones that political 

commissars were an important and eee part of the structure 

of the Red Army because of the passive character of most eocciieaia 
A basic tenet of the Communist creed which was constantly 


dinned into the Red soldiers was that all non-Communist nations 
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were the implacable enemies of the Soviet Union anc were seeking 
to destroy it. (Even Russia's "capitalistic" allies during the 
war were the target of a subtle propaganda program). Against 
the Nazi-led German invaders the Soviets unleashed an esvecially 
bitter campaign of hate. In the propagande directed at the Red 
Army ; the Communist leaders constantly reiterated the fiction: 
that Germons shot all prisoners on the spot, a fiction telieved 
by most Hed wiiiaie.. At the beginning of the German offensive, 
Soviet plane crews who had parachuted from their planes after being 
hit were among the first prisoners taken. According _ German 
witnesses, these prisoners "with bitter hate, or, in individual 
cases, with uncontrolled ponomae: awaited their fate: ee ex- 
pected to be shot. . .. They became all the more confused anen 
the Germans treated them in a tdi dee | 

Soviet soldiers were instructed, as a foremost principle to. 
be observed, not to permit themselves to be captured; they were to 
fight to the death if necessary. This injunction was accompanied 
by the warning that they would suffer death, anyway, at the hands 
of the Germans. It was emphasized that capture was eveMee ins eae 
reprehensible, and ie: soldiers knew that if they fell into enemy 
hands (or deserted) they would suffer investigation or court martial 
upon repatriation and that their families would probably suffer 


reprisals. On the other hand, the Soviets "extolled the virtues | 
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of the soldier who committed suicide rather than Surrender. 


_ As thoug th rather grudgingly admitting that some soldiers 
wight fall into enemy hands through no fault of their own, the 


~_ 


eoviets did give a minimum number of positive instructions for 
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behavior if captured. These instructions emphasized two points: 





. (1) ~oviet soldiers were to destroy all maps, pavers, and documents 


before imminent se ae and (2) they were to maintain absolute 
eons about all mi matters 

Following the eouaeereeesOn pact with Germany in August 1939, 
Poviet propaganda ce to a certain extont, extolled the virtues 
; of the Germans. This prof backfired in the early mk of? the 
war when Surprised and confused Russian soldiers surrencered by. 
the thousands to the German faveneuk iiven at that time, however, 


any Red Army units stood their groune: ana were annihilated. 


iain a rc. nti: iil 


Characteristically, the Soviets Switched their propaganda prograu 


inde chhdi hii sia ei 


overnight from one of praise to hate. Even more effective in 


sid Snider 


si bisilvhi i 


stirfening resistance ware the acte of atrocity committed by the 


init 


Germans, their treatment of Russian prisoners and peoples in 


occupied areas, and their invasion of the motherland of the Red 


alti i cd iii li asi 


soldier who had a deep-rooted Love for that land quite apart from 


i the loyalty inspired oy Communist propaganda. During the first 
wart of the war, a and especially as long as professional 


rere manned the ad Ereueess there were countless iasewecs whey 
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Red soldiers nOMEne to the death when they could have egepeaaerdd: 
= in the war, according to German observers, ee were not 
390 willing to sacrifice their lives in hopeless situations, but 
“upon capture were still terrorized pecuuse of the propaganda about 
German treatment of prisoners. | 
Instructions for maintaining secrecy and destroying papers 
produced poor results from the Soviet point of view. While 4 
few Soviet prisoners refused bo reveal military information in 
their possession despite threats or promises, the sreatest 
majority of them anes freely —-- even eagerly —— to their C&pbtors » 
As for papers and maps, German observers have stated, "/The 
Russian prisoners/ also volunteered to shov mé&ps ‘and other military 
papers which they carried; frequently one even gained the impreseion 
that they had intentionally refrained from destroying some papers 
tn order to make a favorable impression on the interrogators -- 
oo notion which especially appeals to primitive wae’ 
The Russian! s fear of betrayal by his comrades, inspired by 
tine Sones system of surveillance, mule it necessary for German 


interrogators to question Soviet prisoners singly. Only then 


yould the prisoner talk freely without. fear of future denunciations. 








In the presence of superiors, comrades, and especiaily the political 


conmissars the Soviet prisoner would guy nothing. 
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Information obtained from Soviet prisoners was found by 
the Cernene tebe reliable and accurate and Soviet military 
personnel eoved co-operative when treated well. Deserters 
were always available for interrogation on all sectors of the 
German Eastern Front. Except for routine information concerning 
their duties, however, most Russian prisoners knew little about 
| Red Army plans or affairs because of the stringent security 
. practices which prevailed in the Soviet Union. Important infor- 
mation could be secured, asa rule, only from officers on the 
highest levels of ia ces army and planning staffs and from 


political commissars. Naturally, few such prisoners were taken. 


B. Treatment of Repatriated Soviet Prisoners 


The Soviet attitude toward members of their armed forces ie 
were taken prisoner was demonstrated at the close of tiie war with 
Finland. These prisoners were repatriated in railway cars marked 
"Traitors to the Fatherland" despite the fact that many of them 
had been ae ee by the finns after they had been wounded in 


battle. All of them were convicted of crimes against the Soviet 


Union (the charge was usually "passive defense of the fatherland"), 


sentenced to terms of from cight to fifteen years in prison, and 
| 10 
sent to concentration camps in Siberia. 
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| “Despite repeated attempts. by the | International Red Cross. 

Comnittes, re United States, oa other powers: to persuade the 

| Soviet Union to eaeas to the provisions of the Geneva Convention: 
or 1929 regarding tie treatment of prisoners of war, ne Bayete | 
eepnsed to foie any comni tnents in that respect. Gernany had | 

_ announced a willingness 6 apply the provisions of that convention 
ona reciprocal basis, but when the Russians refused to co-operate, 

the Germans, understandably, declared themselves free of any 
Soiree ton and refused to permit the dmepeetion of Soviet prison 
eampe by neutral observers. 
| Most nations in ‘time of war are concerned about the fate of 

their people “a fall into Sney and and, henee, are , willing to 
exchange lists of prisoners" names nigh the enemy ‘eoush neutral 
agencies, provide for the suudind of relief parcels to their | 
personnel : in enemy prison camps , gud. serene? for an exchange of 
prisoner mail. | The Soviets indicated their attitude toward Red - 
| soldiers who had surrendered to ine enemy by displaying ‘complete 
indifference on all these matters. even when certain of tne Western 
Allies offered to shi weiter puppttee to Soviet prisoners in 

| MeEDADY's the eoviet Union refused the necessary co-operation GO. 

eat the shipments pos ssible. 


‘It has already been noted that all Russians who had escaped 


savieevenent who baa Been trapped behind ene amy Lines, or ae had 


- 
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| escaped fron enemy: ee Ade and had returned to nubelen lines | 
2 were treated with great suspicion and were innodiately interrogated : 
by personnel of the Smersh units. ‘Soviet citizens in areas oeeupied | 
| by the Germans often ate aoiaa their services or were pressed | | 
| 3 tnto service in tne German Army as S auxiliary volunteer: (Gutsswit lige 
| or "Hwi") When captured by the Russians Ss, these individus 11s were 
: often shot on the ‘Spot or else were in danger of being shot by | 
/ their guards or by passing Red Army soldiers as s they were ‘being 
| ‘convoyed to the rear. ad | | | 
| a | | - Returned ee who claimed that they had eg seaped from | 

capture as bona, fide prisoners oe war were akon back into. the . 
‘enna only saaerd a long period of investigation in ee camps. | 
! ae | Those found guilty of traitorous conduct were "liquidated. "An 
officer often Lost his rank ee his ecuere to the Russian dines _ | 
: | 7 but was “permitted to regain it = proving his worth and loyalty 
: 7 | in in battle. i gpa officers and enlisted men had to re them— ' 
selves of suspicion by Soapiees conduct in "penal! battalions | | | 
which were “considered “oxpondable' and were forced to take part. 
Ae actions in the most dangerous sectors of the cue ins, fe 


After world War a, “returned Soules prisoners were sent to perce’ ) 


Labor camps as convicted criminals following their repatriation. 


th. the Soviet Instructions to Red Army personnel there was 


iii ici eg iiaddiildiz side dei cja invade 


a | definite inpLication that surrend er was considered the equivalent | 
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of desertion which, of-course, is considered traitorous conduct. 
by all armies. The NAVD. took measures in 1942 to take. reprisals 
against relatives of all known to have committed treason; there- 
16 
fore, no Soviet prisoner could be sure that his family was sufe. 
'' Soviet distrust of any citizen who has becn in any other 
country has been so great that Soviet troops on completing 
occupational duties in countries of western Europe have been, 
accor’ing to various reports, immediately interned in cemps upon 
their return to Russia. There they have been discharged fron hs 


army, the waywardness of the capitalist countries visited has been 


explained to them, and then they have undergone an intensive cours> 


of Soviet indoctrination for six months. After that, they have 
been assigned to labor groups throughout Russia and kept under 
close surveillance. (They usually found that their families had 


been split up among other labor groups.) Those showing evidence 


of having been tainted with capitalistic ideology have been assigned 


17 
to forced labor battalions. 


puking the war, the Germuns transported groups of thousands 
of Russian citizens to Germany to serve as slave laborers. Upon 
repatriation, these groups were not permitted tu return to their 
homes bee were put in internment camps and required to perform harc 
ieee The Soviets considered these people dangerous because they 


had seen too much of the western way of life. Also, Soviet 
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eeders for many years have had to invent pretexts to seize 
thousands of citizens for. slave labor in Soviet industry and 
this was an excellent ae 

Many Soviet prisoners had to be forcibly repatriated to 


Russia because of their well-founded fear of punishment upon re- 


turn. A Russian colonel, a member of a screening team sent to the 


United States to trace former Soviet soldiers who had by accident 


(or design on the part of the prisoner) been imprisoned in camps 
with German prisoners, expressed the Soviet attitude toward 
prisoners who had allowed themselves to be captured by saying to 


them, "You are nevertheless considered guilty for having become 


prisoners. . .. If you do not wish to return -- we will do to 


| | 20 
you -~ we will -- we will cover you with shame." (According 


to the interpreter' s report, the dashes indicate angry pauses. 


made as an obvious threat.) 


CC. Summary 

Soviet armed forces personnel were instructed to fight to the 
death rather than to permit themselves to be captured. The virtues 
of the Red soldier who did so were extolled, and the soldier who 
did not was condemned as having committed an act of disloyalty 
approaching treason. faeenenaee, the story that Germans killed 


all prisoners was constantly reiterated. 
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Recognizing the Pace that Red soldiers would, nevertheless, 
be taken prisoner, they were instructed to aectace all maps and 
documents in their possession Bice imminent capture and, upon 
capture, to maintain silence on all military matters when interro- 
gated. | 

soviet instructions in this regard were not ap tective. While 
many Red Soldiers fought to the death when they could have surrencered, 
the Germans captured literally millions of Soviét troops. These 
troops, upon capture, talked freely to their interrogators, and 
the Germans considered them a reliable and valuable source of 
information. 

The Soviets renounced Red Army paproniel who had been taken 
: prisoner. If ‘they escaped back to their Lines or were recaptured 
during ne war, they usually had to redeem aenneives by loyal 
service in penal battalions, and these units were considered ex- 
pendable in battle. Families of Red soldiers: taken euieeter often 
suffered reprisals, Practically all Soviet‘ prisoners repatriated 
at the close of the war were condemned a labor in forced 


labor camps. 
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CHAPTER X 


SOVIET METHODS OF INTERROGATING 
GERMAN PRISONERS OF WAR 


A. Phases of Prisoner Treatment 





According to former German prisoners of the Soviets, there 
were five distinct phases or stages in 5oviet methods of handling 
prisoners during and after the war. These five phases were: 


Phase I: 22 June 1941 (Beginning of War between 
Germany and Russia) to Spring of 1942. 


Phase II: Spring of 1942 to February 1943 (Stalingrad). 
Phase III: Stalingrad to August 1945 (End of War). 
Phase IV: End of War to Autumn 1947 (Four Power | 

7 Agreement on Prisoners of War. This period 


can be called the "Punishment Years.") 


1 
Phase V: Fall of 1947 to Present (1950). 


Phase I was characterized by the lack of an effective 
military intelligence organization for the exploitation of 
prisoner-of-war information and by extreme brutality on the 
part of the Russians. Most of the few prisoners taken were 
destroyed, often ina bestial manner, and the few interrogations 
that took place were usually conducted in a superficial manner 


by combat personnel. Prisoners who survived capture were © 


swells Sig] hades sea lank a ala pti ded se Alt a ib fa ii eines inser di cise bedtcthctes athe tateruing elaine tbo 


evacuated to prisoner-of-war camps which were under the supervision 


child di: stasis 
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a 
of the Red Army. Of significance is the fact that no prisoners 


taken during the first stage of the war are known to have been 
repatriated to the western gone of Germany since the war, the - 
ss eg peane mat not even the punehecre could ae 
four or five “years 4 inprisonnent under the rigorous sonditicns 
imposed ot on German prisoners in ‘the 6 cunps. Few “Anterrogations: 
took : place in ) prisoner- -of -war caltps during this stages | apoarently 
no camp interrogation program nae baer seee cas There are a 
fex recorded instances, however's of the » extensive interrogation 
of sone ‘German officers who had been taken prisoner late in 191. ' 
: Prior es the | were Red Army dovtrine had emenasieedk fe _ 
importance of prisoner interrogation, and there: is no ‘evidence 
care this eeerer was _tomporardily ¢ ‘tandoned or eae SO far 
as the Soviet high eounena Was ecacsaad. “Tho indiscriminate : 
killing of prisoners and the failure “o properly exploit prisoners 
8S sources of information during this stage of ewer aan is: 
attributed to several factors. Among tiese were lack of prepara— 
tion and training, lack of a sufficient. number of trained 
_ dntelligense officers and interpreters, the general demoralization 
and lack of discipline in the retreating Red Army, the fierce 
hate for the Nazis generated in the indivicyal Red soldier by 
propaganda and by the invasion of his native iand, end both, real 


and imagined atrocities committed by the Germiuns. By the end 
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of 1941, however, it is certain that the high command was ordering 


considerate treatment of prisoners and had expressed dissatis- 


faction with interrogation results. 


Phase 1 was characterized ay a growing awareness of the 
value of prisoner interrogation in both higher and Lower echelons 


and of the need for prisoner daha: ‘As Red Army discipline 


improved, fener prisoners were » killed, and they were, = Soviet 


standards, treated with more “consideration. Prisoners were in- 


ae Bc 


terrogated # more , skillfully ie in ‘detail. ‘No distinctions were 


nade, as yet | between militery ae political prisoners, and all 


were put to work. ‘There was still a comparatively mall number 


of German prisoners, and only 8 a “small fraction of these survived 


the "punishnent cae of the fourth phase. 


| Phase III began with the victory at Stalingrad. When Field 


Marshal Paulus! Sixth Army surrendered on 2 February 1943, the 


Russ: jans claimed the capture of 23 German generals, 2,500 other 


officers, and 90,000 enlisted men who had survived the battle. 
During the great winter offensive which lasted from November 1942 
éeenen March 1943 (including Stalingrad), the Soviets claimed 
that they killed 850,000 German and satellite troops and took 

y) 


350,000 prisoners, Manpower needs had continued to grow, and 


‘now that large numbers of prisoners were available a fairly 
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well-reguiated organization was developed to exploit them. 
‘Prisoner rations and living conditions were slightly improved 
and a few recuperation and convalescent camps were set up. Th 
“the labor rere however, prisoners were often literally "worked 
to death". Late in 1943, the Soviets began to make distinctions 
between political and purely military prisoners, the former 
(mombers of the 8S units, secret field police, and che like) 
receiving much more severe treatment than the latter. A well- 
organized interrogation program began to function both in the 
field and in the camps. This program was designed to exploit 
every bit of useful information in the possession of the prisoners. 
High-ranking officers, technicians, and other of the better in- 
formed prisoners were sent for extended periods to special camps 
dicts highly ei ined: expert interrogators subjected them to 
exhaustive interrogations on all possible subjects. During ‘this 
4 period the Soviets also began an extensive program of propa- 
_gandizing prisoners (the antifa ‘econ and of exploiting them 
for poise. purposes. Selected prisoners: who expressed or 
. -gimulated enthusiasm for communism were sent to Beneore where 
they were trained to become propagandists or informers in prisoner- 
of -war camps and the nucleus of a communist movement and an 
espionage system in can Germany. The Soviets carefully staged 


the formation of the "National Committee for Free Germany" (NKFD) 
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to give it the appearance of a spontaneous movement on the part 
of the Germans. Many high-ranking German prisoners lent their 
names to this organization (often against their wishes or with- 
out their knowledge) wich in the long-run, failed to receive 


the support of the great majority of the prisoners. 


Phage IV, which began at the end of the oe ushered in a 
period of intense suffering on the part of the prisoners. The 
German Armed Forces High Command (OKW) estimated that sees 
mately four million German prisoners were in Russian hands at 
the ant of the war and that about half of these died from hunger, 
over-work, disease, and brutal anaemic” The Russians seemed 
to enue the attitude that prisoners were to suffer dimtenaent 
for the collective guilt of the German people: the already 
inadequate Pood rations were cut still more ; prisoners were 
fepeee to perform the hardest types of labor and to eee pro- F 
duction quotas that would have exhausted er tees healthy men. 

Interrogations continued to take place, the emphasis now 
being placed on information aie the western powers (United 
States and Great Britain). Attempts were also ede to discover 
"war ee: various categories of intellectuals, German 


military intelligence personnel, and "fascists" among the 


prisoners. 
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As the lot of the general run of prisoners became worse, 
that of the collaborators became better. Hunger, inhuman living 
conditions, and hope of repatriation drove a few prisoners into 
the nies of these collaborators. The sone of propagandizing 
prisoners, while not completely abandoned was not emphasized 
during this period. Toward the end of 1946, conditions began to 
imorove, and a few prisoners were even permitted to send 4 limited 


number of letters to their homes. 


Phase V began in the fall of 1947 following the. submission 


pn repatriation plans by the Allied Powers in Becerae ce with he 


agreement of the Council of Foreign Ministers eouiive for the 
repatriation of all prisoners in Allied hands before 31 December 
1948. From this point on, prisoners were given better food, 
clothing, and housing; more (though far from all) of the prisoners 
were allowed to write letters, and the propaganda program hit — 

a new peak of intensity. 

During Phase V, the interrog gation prORnan also underwent a 

change. It was accelerated and the i ae was almost entirely 

on an attempt to apoooees war criminals or prisoners who were 
iguilty of one or more of a as variety of crimes. Interrogations 
were conducted. which resulted, invariably, in the finding of 


evidence against prisoners whom the Soviets did not wish to 
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repatriate. This evidence was used to try, convict, and sentence 
selected prisoners to long terms of hard labor in concentration 
camps for war criminals. These prisoners thereby lost their 
status as prisoners of war, and the Soviets could thus give a 


semblance of legality and truth to their subsequent claims that 


ail "prisoners of war" had been repatriated. Actually, hundreds 


of thousands of German and Japanese prisoners were kept behind 


on trumped—up charges while the Soviets accomplished their double 


objective of maintaining a large supply of slave labor and re- 


taining under their control a block of individuals capable of 


| = a 
effective anti-Soviet leadership if repatriated. 


Methods of interrogation as practiced by the Soviets during 


and after World War II differed considerably in each of the five 
phases outlined in the preceding discussion. The principal change 


~~ occurred at the beginning of Phase III when the NKVD apparently 


took over most of the strategic interrogation program from the 


; military. After the war, of course, the emphasis changed from 


immediately useful tactical and strategic information to long- 


range strategic information concerning potential enemies of the 


Soviet Union and to the "confessional" types of information needed. 


to implement the Soviet political and forced-labor programs. 
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B. Soy tee Interrogation Methods as Applied in the Field 
1. Some Aspects of Soviet Intelligence Doctrine 
Interrogation of prisoners of war by the Soviets has had 
a broader purpose than that of most nations. ‘Soviet interro- 
gations | have been intended not only to provide. tactical and 
strategic information for military commanders but also to solicit 
agents and subversives for ice ean Ake lines of the enemy 
and for implementing the higher political aims of the Soviet 
| Union and the Communist party. 

While Soviet acary intelligence doctrine has placed much 
emphasis upon the es of prisoner Une rEoeeeton more 
emphasis has been miaged upon the value of ground observation 
and reconnaissance and upon elaborate systems of agents placed 
within the enemy lines for purposes of securing tactical ifore 


mation about the enemy situation. Although the latter methods — 


of gathering intelligence will not be discussed in detail, itis 


necessary, however, to mention that the Russians did make most 
effective use of reconnaissance and of agents and that they had 
highly developed techniques in these fields of intelligence. 

As has been noted, the Red Army was required to evacuate 
prisoners to the eee with what, to foreign observers, seemed 
to be excessive haste, and combat echelon military interrogators 


were permitted to guéstion prisoners only briefly on matters of 
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immediate tactical interest to the Lower unit commanders. Despite 
this seemingly secondary role to which interrogation was relegated — 
in practice, Red Army field commanders continued to ascribe much - 
importance to this method of gathering combat intelligence. 


In the strategic interrogation program, prisoners were of 


primary importance to the Soviet high command. German staff 
officers, since the war, have admitted that by the end of 1943 


the Soviets had "an absolutely precise picture of Germany's 


military and industrial potential," and that their information 
about Germany's order of battle and tables of organization "was 
almost complete down to the last German battalion, with even the 


| | LO 
names and characteristics of commanders fairly accurately recorded." 


2. Russian Characteristics Affecting Interrogation Methods 

The Russians as a people are possessed of a number of 
psychological characteristics which have set them apart from other 
Europeans and Aetetiog: These characteristics have undergone 
minor modifications under the Soviet nap ias and have been the 
subject of many volumes written by non-Russians. Any discussion 
of peenee eal characteristics applicable to Russians as a 
whole leaves considerable margin for error because of the hetero- 
geneous character of the population. The following comments enact 
even be considered a comprehensive discussion of the subject as it 


affects interrogation, but they may point the way to a better 
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understanding of some aspects of Soviet treatment of prisoners 
of war. 

| The Russian, as an individual, is given to wide variations 
of mood, fluctuating erratically from exuberant good-nature and 
cordiality to gloomy depression and cruelty. The Russian masses 
ase susceptible to political and religious caideidie The same 
interrogator may be cruel on one occasion and kind on the sau: 
But much that appears to be incredibly cruel to western people 


48 not considered cruel by the Russians. Lower standards of 


Living in Russia are partially responsible for this characteristic. 


Physical and mental suffering is endured stoically and viewed 
with equanimity. | 

Soviet citizens, particularly officials, usually adopt a 
superior attitude toward nationals of other countries. Psycho- 
logically, this conceit may be in part a compensatory reaction 
caused by a national inferiority complex (as claimed by some 
psychologists), but it is also partially compounded of genuine 
egotism engendered by Soviet propaganda and based on ignorance. 
This egotism can be a handicap to an interrogator whose judgment 
is thereby adversely affected when making evaluations of persons 
or ieeomne iets. | 

| The Soviet regime has kept itself in power by nadeateae 


close secret surveillance over every citizen. Consequently, an 
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air of suspicion and distrust pervades the Soviet Union. No one 
trusts anyone else, a characteristic handed down from Tsarist days. 
A Russian's treatment of prisoners when he is alone with them is 
often quite different wee when other Russians are present. 

Super-bureaucratic regulations attempt to prevent failure or 
shortcomings on the part of individual Soviet citizens. Failure 
is often regarded as treason or sabotage and may be punished by 
death. Hence, interrogators will go to any length to get desired 
information, aah prisoners, under duress, often make statements 
or sign confessions on matters about hich they have little or 
no knowledge in order to satisfy an interrogator who is determined 
not to fail at any cost. 

Russians have been taught that all members of non-Communist 
nations are their sworn enemies: hence, every prisoner, because 
he is an enemy of the Soviet regime, is considered a liar as a 
matter of principle. Interrogations drag on, sometimes for years, 
merely in an attempt to prove that the prisoner is a liar. 

Systematically created ignorance and misunderstandings about 
the non-Russian world plus chauvinistic propaganda which has 
glorified the Soviet way of life and exaggerated Russian accomplish- 
ments have proved to be nana deage bo Dovlet interrogators. Thus y 
many prisoners are thought to be liars when they tell the truth 


about conditions in their native countries because the truth is 
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contrary és Sees teachings. Since a Soviet interrogator knows 
of no other way of life, he cannot, for instance, believe that a 
prisoner who once traveled as a tourist in the ‘USSR was not eae 
there on an espionage mission for his government. Such mental 
handicaps result in wrong evaluations, and prisoners who are be- 
lieved to be lying suffer further hardships. 

The obsession for political interpretations of actions and | 
events which is a characteristic of Communists (and of most Soviet 
functionaries) makes itself evident even in questions asked by 
combat echelon interrogators and in the evaluation of the informa- | 
tion. This obsession may be considered another handicap for Soviet 
intelligence personnel who sometimes draw irrelevant and faulty 
conclusions when stteutt ine to interpret facts in keeping with 
current Soviet political theory. ” 

Observers of the Red Army during World War Ir have ‘frequently 
commented on the influence of alcohol on the Palaver pattorn Of * 
the average Russian. Whether the tendency to drink Le excess is 
based on psychological factors or whether ie excessive ‘consumption 
of alcohol produces effects similar to psychotic Jisturbances 
saree be , determined here, but there is no doubt ee some of the 
ar excesses ecimmireee by Russions against the Gene were 


committed by Red Army personnel uncer the influence of alcohol. 


Prig soners of the Russians were often mistreated or anes by drunken 
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. ae all since methods seemed to differ, superficially at least, 
<Eenoy short excerpts from documents, each of which pertains to 


(Items 1 to 25) of this appendix consists of case histories or 


thet, if pene ible, the reader study Appendix VI before, or 
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guards, interrogators, or other individuals. . | ae 
7 The foregoing comments on psychological characteristics of 

Russians, as modified by the Soviet regime, have emphasized 

mental end psychological handicaps under which Soviet intelligence 
personnel have performed their tasks. It must be kept in mind, 
| however, that most top-level Soviet leaders have been hard-headed, 

intelligent realists who have not suffered the delusions which 

they have deliberately created in the minds of the masses. 

Evaluation of prisoner information in the highest echelons of 
the Soviet intelligence service has apparently resulted in realistic 
and accurate conclusions concerning enemy potentialities and | 

intentions. 






the First Stage of the War | 


Generalizations about Soviet interrogation methods are difficult 


with each interrogator. ADPRHeae VI of this eeeay, consists of 


methods or procedures used by Soviet interrogators. Part One 


SeayMa 


statements BPOUt interrogations of prisoners of war. Part Two 


consists of oxamples of political sa ereeret ices. It is recommended 
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immediately after, reading this and the following sections of 
this study which pertain to actual methods practiced by Soviet 
interrogators in the field and in the prisoner-of-war ses 
NKVD interrogations in the prisoner camps assumed fairly 
| definite ene of procedure: that is, a prisoner who was 
thought to be withholding information or who refused to co~aperate 
in signing statements or confessions was subjected to a systematic 
program of terror which was effective in breaking his will to | 
resist the demands of his interrogators. — : 
‘Interrogation in the combat echelons of the Red re ies 


assumed a definite pattern, especially after Stalingrad, but this 


pattern has not eneT Ee as clearly as that of the- camp interro- 


‘gation procedure. ‘Gince the principal source of information 
for this part of the study has been former German ‘prisoners "OF 
the Soviets and since practicelly ‘none of these prisoners : 

were captured prior to Stalingrad, Little information on: 

actual practices in the field during the first two years ‘of. 

the war is available. Interrogations in the field were usually 
brief, and prisoners were ‘evacuated rapidly to the rear "during a 
time when most of them were still suffering from the. shock of 
capture and al1 wag strange and confused. The prisoners were 
questioned by many interrogators in different uniforms and few 


of them could distinguish between military intelligence, NKVD, 
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and Political Directorate personnel; neither could they be sure 
whether it was a battalion, a division, or a corps headquarters 
at which they were being questioned. The whole procedure “als 
finished within a few hours or days, and their memories of this 
‘phase of their prisonership are usually hazy and confused. In 
the camps, however, the prisoners had time to get their bearings, 
and their memories of camp interrogations are vivid and bitter. 
Nearly all repatriated German prisoners have heen velustant to 
discuss their experiences, either because of fear of eventual 

reprisals or because they seem to prefer to forget this period 

in their lives. Former German staff officers who collaborated 
.on the series of studies (PW Project #14) upon which much of this 
part of this study is based have remarked at length on the diffi-_ 
culties eeerieawed in collecting information on Soviet methods 
of interrogation from Suistebedine. 

During the first phase of the war few prisoners were taken 

and even fewer survived capture. This practice of killing prisoners 
persisted even into 1943 despite strict orders to the slab” 
The Red Army conducted practically all interrogations during the 
first phase of the war, although the political commissars and the 
' 00 NAVD units participated in the interrogation program to a 
limited degree: | 


_ Disregarding the normal procedure, under which most prisoners 
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were not interrogated at all or only briefly before being killed, 
the interrogation and evacuation procedure seems to have followed 
that prescribed in the 1940 sneienetione which heave already been 
discussed at some length earlier in this study. 

Immediately after capture the prisoner was disarmed and 
searched for papers, documents, and maps. Members of the eaeueas! 
party nearly always robbed the prisoner of all of his ecyeceet 
possessions, sometimes stripping him almost naked; boots, gloves, 
and underwear were frequently taken by the underclothed Russians 
and not replaced, even in winter weather. If the capturing soldicrs 
did not steal the prisoner's personal possessions, interrogators 
and officers did later. This practice seemed to continue through- 
out the war despite regulations and specific orders to the contrary. 
These orders spacteied that property which could be used to facili- 
tate escape could be seve acai: and this point was broadly in- 
terpreted; watches, eyeglasses, even wedding rings disappeared 
into the pockets of Russians who had been denied such luxuries: 
all their lives. On the other hand, discipline was apparently 
good on the matter of sending papers, documents, maps, and new 
or unusual equipment back sual channels to intelligence sections 
where evaluaticns could be made. 

Except for a few questions about the immediate situation which 


wore sometimes asked by company officers of the capturing unit, the 
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Pirst interrogation usually took place at battalion headquarters. 
Yometimes this first interrogation took place at regiment, according 
to the standing operating procedure of the individual unit or the 
availability of interrogator and interpreter personnel. Officers, 
noncommissioned officers, and enlisted men had by this time been 
separatec into groups and were not allowed to mingle. 

Prisoners were interrogated individually, and answere were 
written down on a simple personnel form. Questions were confined 


to personal data and to the immediate combat situation. Typical 


examples of these personnel forms may be seen in Appendix I, 
Forms i e, and 3. This form, and subsequent forms filled out 


(at higher echelons, accompanied the prisoner on his way to the 


rear and formed the beginning of a complete dossier which was 


Kept on each prisoner anogen his imprisonment. Forms were 


suStebiy meas in duplicate or ériglicads, one of which was re- 
tained by. the interrogating unit, the others being forwarded with 
the prisoner. ‘These forms sometimes included a consignment and 
receipt form to ‘place responsibility for delivery of prisoners on 


the next higher echelon and to relieve the guard detail which had 


escorted them to the rear from further responsibility. (See 


| Appendix I, Form 1.) 


Especially important information gained by prisoner interrc- 


gation at any echelon was forwarded by the fastest possible means 
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to tien Goisicns and appropriate lower or neighboring units. 
Especially knowledgeable, high-ranking, or otherwise important 
prisoners were dispatched by vehicle if possible to the next 
eines peneion: 

Interrogations were setelig-concusted by an officer (the 
battalion Sueutire ert ieee or the PNSch 2 of the regiment) with 
the aid of an interpreter. Sometimes the unit commander partici-_ 
pated in an interrogation, and at other eines three or four officers 
would be present inctadiw political commissars and NKVD personnel. 
All statements were written down,’ sometimes during the interview, 

: sometimes afterward. Soviet instructions on this matter were 

that as ee al practice notes were to be taken after the inter- 
igus 


Interrogation methods were often brutal, particularly if the 


‘ - prisoner refused to talk or to sign prepared statements. The | 


questions were direct and little if any subtlety was attempted. 

The interrogator usually took the attitude that the prisoner was 
lying, and the latter was subjected to shouted abuse, table pounding, 
threats of death, beatings, and torture. Interrogators: sometimes 
played with a pistol throughout the interview, threatening the 
prisoner with it from time to time. During the first two stages 

- of the war, prisoners were often shot after the initial interro- 


gation, even after they had talked freely. On the other hand, 
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there are recorded “instances of prisoners who were treated with 

soldierly correctness, who were interrogated courteously, and 

who were given cigarettes, liquor, and food. More often, prisoners 

were fed, clothed, and sheltered inadequately during the evacua- 

tion brocess, factors which combined with excessively long daily 

marches to the rear (during which stragglers or ‘ie eviatee 

were shot) resulted in a high rate of mortality before the prisoners 

_ reached’ camps in ‘the hee 
Iileohpeterit' interrogators often took the attitude that even 

the lowliest private should know the answers to every question 

and they consequently threatened or tortured the prisoner in an 

effort to make him talk. Thus intimidated, many prisoners fabri- 

cated answers in an attempt to placate the interrogator. These 

answers: later sealed his doom because they proved him to be a liar. 
In some instances prisoners or deserters were recruited after 

or during their initial interrogation to return to their own lines 

as agents or subversives. Divers aren forced to write letters 

or to Sign statements which could be used in the psychological 

warfare program (to inspire desertions or ieee tsetion in the 

German ranks). Prisoners who were known to have relatives in 

a zone occupied by the Russians were often recruited as stool 


pigeons or agents with the threat that reprisals would be taken 


against their relatives if they did not faithfully undertake 
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assigned missions. 

From the beginnine, stool pigeons were used to spy on the. 
prisoners, to gain their confidence and thus to discover whether 
the prisoner had lied during his interrogation. _ These stool 
pigeons entered the ranks of the prisoners, were processed ancl 
treated the Same as other ey, ane were evacuated with | the 
others to prison camps. Some were easy to detect, ‘deen: were 
very clever and passed as bona fide prisoners. SieePgatins per- 
sonnel posing as medics were trained to gain the confidence of | 
wounded pris soners, to pretend to befriend them, and to remember. 
important, bits of information which were overheard or gained in 
friendly conversations. 

The Soviet high command, throughout the war, emphasized time 
and again the importance of rapid evacuation of prisoners to the 
rear. Prisoners were supposed to remain at battalion and regi- 
mental headquarters for no more than thirty minutes (or not more 
than three hours according to some sources), and if there were . 
large numbers of prisoners interrogation was to consist of no more 
than the gathering of the personal data on each pris soner and spot 
questioning of the more important captives. During the first two 
years of the war, the guard-escort who conducted prisoners back. 
to division frequently murdered them during this. phase of the 


evacuation process (probably using the time-worn excuse that the 
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prisoners had tried to escape), and rear area Russian soldiers 


took this opportunity to kill a few Germans as the convoy passed 


their positions. 


At division, sometimes at corps, the second interrogation 


took place. This was far more thorough than the first and may be 


designated as the main interrogation. All prisoners were questioned 
according to a form which was much more elaborate than that used 


‘at battalion or regimental level. (See Appendix I, Forms 4 and o) 


This form contained many questions which the average German soldier 


was unable to answer. Differences between interrogator and prisoner 


began to develop at this level as statements made here differed 


from those recorded on the earlier form. The prisoner suffered 


when the interrogator found contradictions and, on that basis, 


accused the prisoner of lying or withholding information. The 


same direct, brutal-if-necessary techniques of interrogation were 


used here as at lower levels early in the war. Military questions 


were confined to the immediate combat situation, but many questions 


were about conditions in Germany, and there was evidence of great 


curiosity on the part of the Russians concerning civilian ways of 


life in other countries. (Questions on the latter subject were 
asked by all interrogators from the lowest to the high-echelons, 


sometimes outweighing questions on military matters. Officially, 


“such questions were supposed to be asked only by political 
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commissars..or NKVD personnel, rather than by military interrogators.) 
es Many:-of .the prisoners endured their last interrogations at 
the -hands, of military intelligence personnel at division on 
German officers were, of course carefully interrogated at all 7 
levels. Duplicates of the interrogation forms were sent icteies 
echelons where routine examination of the forms Bech sicneitiy a 
dicated some reason for additional interrogations. Otherwise, 
the myriad bits of information supplied by the ordinary prisoners 
- were recorded in the elaborate files maintained in higher enenion 
intelligence units and became the ste Gan order of battle reports 
and long-range estimates of the situation. At ieieien (or corps), 
however, the better informed prisoners and the technical specialists 
were earmarked for interrogations at higher echelons by intelligence 
personnel from the intelligence sections (RO's) of appropriate arms 
and sere ican: | 

German military intelligence personnel, suspected agents, 
deserters, and political personnel (members of militant political 
organizations such.as the SS, SD, etc.) were kept apart and fi 
terrogated by personnel of the QO NAVD units, after which thes 
were either "Liguidated" or sent to higher echelons of the OO NKVD 
for further questioning. The Red Army lost jurisdiction over such 


prisoners at division level. 
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The political sonatiaeers also questioned prisoners at this 
level. Their questions were principally on matters concerning 
political ideologies and ae morale of enemy troops; they were 
also interested in the effect of Soviet propaganda leaflets and 
broadcasts on German soldiers and were on the lookout for infor- 
mation to include in future propaganda leaflets. 

Apparently, many interrogations were carried out in | ae 
presence of the unit commander, the military intelligence seeieak 
a political commissar, the NKVD interrogator, and an citemihe sh; 
all of whom bombarded the confused prisoner with easstbona. In 
most cases, no semblance of order was achieved in the processing 
_, and interroge ition of prisoners until mid-1943, although effective 

use was being made of prisoner information long before that. 

While interrogations at division or corps level were supposed 
to be thorough, the high command nevertheless insisted upon rapid 
evacuation of prisoners to army level for the third interrogation. 
The corps was normally bypassed in tu, evacuation ee and if 

eee were carried on at this Bevel they more or less 
api ventea the procedure DOPMGLREY. carried out at Reeion. , 

Few prisoners were Bs ee early an the war 5 therefore, most 
of them were subjected to this aoe interrogation at army level 
which was somewhat broader in scope than ae division or “corps level 


(home address, tour of duty, and similar details), but most questions 
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still perteined to the near Situation and lower unit HECULCE 

lei there were iarge numbers of prisoners, only the more important | 

or best, informed were questioned, along with those whose interro- 

gation forms received from lower echelons indicated a Gs Lor 

further questioning. A few important prisoners were sent t 

‘front (army group) headquarters ae even to the GRU in Moscow 

for further interrogations, and technical specialists among the 

| prisoners were questioned at length by personnel of the RO's of 

the various arms and peraiecs: Otherwis Se, it may be assumed that 
“the arny intelligence section concerned itself primarily with the 
systematic evaluation of information contained in the numerous 

_ prisoner-interrogation forms received from lower echelons. Con- 
‘golidated sapeuee were sent twice daily to the army group RU while 

appropriate findings eee disseminated to various headquarters of 

the command | and to adjacent can 


At army level, the prisoner usually met, for the first time, 


Soviet intelligence personnel who were _ trained interrogators and 


who were to some eens familiar with conditions in ey and 
7 with German ey organization and tactics. ~~ Brutal methods, 
as a rule,. were ‘frowned upon, and the prisoners were treated with 
a, certain amount of traditional military courtesy. 
From army level, practically all prisoners were Svacuated 4c 


the zone of interior where they were assigned to various prisoner- 
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of-war camps. According to German reports, these camps were 


under the jurisdiction of the Red Army during the first stage 


of the war. If this was actually the practice, it was not strictly 


in accordance with the 1940 instructions which specified that the 
NKVD was to take over the prisoners at army level. In any event, 


prisoners in the camps were subjected to few if any systematic 


_ interrogations before the second stage of the war (spring of 1942). 


The foregoing discussion of interrogation methods and pro- 


cedures practiced during the first stage of the war may have given 


the impression of orderly plan and execution. This, emphatically, 


wag not the situation. The retreating and temporarily defeated 


Red Army was in no condition, nor had it the proper preparation 


and training, to carry out orderly procedures in matters pertaining 


to prisoner interrogation. Prisoners were sometimes questioned 


only at division and then shipped to concentration areas, or sent 


from division directly to front headquarters and then to the in- 


terior. (See Appendix VI, Teens Ly 5% and 7.) Despite peanees 7 


in organization and a initiated by the Soviet high command 


i the spring of 1942, it Was not until the third stage of the war 
that an neers, and uniform system for the interrogation and 


evacuation of prisoners began to function smoothly and efficiently. 
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Interrogation in Combat bat Eche'lLons of the Red Army 
- During the Second and Third Sta apes of the Wax | 


fe Military Interrogntion j in the Ficla 
During the winter of 1941- 42, ‘the Red arny had boon « able 





to stabilize its lines and. even to undertake some offens ive “opera 
tions. By the | spring of 1942, ‘the Red Rsias had undergone consider- 
able ‘reorganization, Incompetent leadership had ‘been replaced by 
experienced, battle-proven porsonnol, anc Lossons learned during 
the 3 first disastrous iodine: were “vosulting in ‘the , adoption of new 
methods and in “the improvement of the training program. | - 

| With ‘rogerd to prisoners of war, two factors had been at 
work with far reaching effects on the interrogation prograin, 
beginning ii ae esccnd sage; of the war: (2) manpower ‘needs 
Poe Russ sia! 3 s industry and eee en ae were acute, ened | Soviet - 
leaders w were “eager eS dtilies large numbers ‘of prisoners as . 
laborers; ‘oe an “increasing AWATCNOSS of ae value of ‘prisoner 
interrogation had or eee by v growing a iGieti scamiion 
with interrogation | results. | | oo 
| “The changos which took place in rogard be prisoner troatment 
‘and interrogation consisted more of enforcement of eee diss 
regarded i aaa than of the adoption of “newly conceived pr pro~ 
“cedures. According fe Red Army regulations in existence at ‘the 


beginning of "the war enemy Soldiers who sunvenaared were to — 
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granted quarter. In-practice, the Soviet ‘high command apparently 
tolerated the ‘\dilling of prisoners ‘during the first stage of the 
War. peers in the winter of L9A1~A2, however, aoe high command 
began to send Sue an increasing number of orders to the effect 


that prisoners! Lives were to be ore and that they were not to 


be. robbed of their personal possessions. The Red Army Was slow, 
apparently, to respond to this new dispensation, and numerous 
instances are recorded of the massacre of Soren pris oners even 


ater Stalingrad, which Was a turning pone in the treatment of 


ae An order which fell into German pends, dated December 
1942 and issued by @ a. ‘Soviet caveney Corps», “quoted higher authority 
in deereeing nat danni who surrendered were to be treated 

well. a On the other hand, oy Russian pr ee onere clasied that 
after the Germans had Tebuses to surrender at mba tiie ae an order 
had been is cued which specified that no more ae were to be. 
taken. hocording | iO) the same Russian oe? thie order was 


eendetied before ene siesenees of PaaS Sixth ens According 


to some Peper tes this pres was rescinded a few days before the 


termination of ne fighting at tattered. ‘The rescinding order 


ras 


nay have been Stalin Gries No. l/l. 


A Soviet officer none by the Germans in March 1943 pro~ 
fossed that , during his tour of duty § asa corps “intelligence officer 


he Bad’ seen eieel aniees from the corps commanding; general 
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GErecuine the troops not to shoot prisoners but to forward them 
22 
to corps headquarters for interrogation. Various other orders 


7 
issued by Red Army commanding officers were captured by the 
Germans, which ordered the troops hot to kill prisoners or to 
“take: their clothing and personal nossessions. 
| The Soviet high command obviously had difficulties in gaining 
| compliance with its orders regarding the treatment of Dra onenes 
The important fact is, however , that the orders did take ce 
‘although Slowly, and more and more prisoners survived capture, 
thereby ene available for interrogation. Toward the end of 
the war, practically all prisoners were spared, and their: treat~ — 
mont, - in the evacuation process improved. The reasons for this 
were primarily economic rather than humanitarian: prisoners who 
3 ees at a labor camp sick, eRnADEEOS. frost-bitten, or starved 
were not much use as jaborers. The high command was never able 
to stop completely the practice of stealing prisoners! poesondl 
possessions immediately after capture, but (except for the taking 
of winter clothing which caused the death of many prisoners) this 
was regarded as & comparatively minor matter and was tolerated, 
Rapid evacuation of prisoners, however, was considered important 


by the nigh command oes was the subject of reprimands and orders 


to lower units throughout the war. 
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It will have boen noted that the 00 NKVD units, which 





became UKR NKO (Smersh) units in 1943, conducted part of the 
interrogation program in the field. Members of these ae 
zations were all Communists and were under direct supervision 
of the NKVD or the NKGB, the latter an offspring of the former 
and both direct agencies of ‘the Communist sacl 

Another agency having an important part in the interrogation 
program was the Main Political Directorate of the NKO which had 
Political Sections BUeocie” to field headquarters of the Red army 
in all echelons of ecunene down to and including divisions. 
Though nominally a part of the Red Army, the Main Political 


Directorate and its political commissars took their directions 


from the Communist party. Neither the political commissars nor 


personnel of the counterintelligence units (00 NKVD) communicated 
results of their interrogations to military intelligence sections, 
except for important bits of combat intelligence which were gained 
incidentally in their investigations. 

There were several reasons for this shift of responsibility 
peo tateeeontien from the Red Army to the NKVD and other agencies 
directly related to the Communist party: (1) the Soviet high 
command was dissatisfied with the Red Army's handling of the 


interrogation program during the first stage of the war; 


(2) the NKVD was the traditional agency responsible for espionage 
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and scuntecintemiaeenes and had available a comparatively large 
number of trained inpalaeenes personnel along with school 
facilities for the rapid training of new interrogators, inter- 
_ preters, and evaluators of prisoner information; (3) the Suyiet 
regime has: as one of its fundamental principles of holding 
power, always maintained strict censorship over information 
going in and out of Russia. The strategic intelligence program 
pene the collection of true facts about conditions in other 
eauneries, and Soviet leaders were determined to confine this 
information to the smallest possible number of trusted individuals 
within he Communist party. Members of ‘the NKVD who conducted 
the strategic interrogation program were carefully screened for , 
their loyalty and trustworthiness. 

While the Red Army suffered some disadvantages from the 
cea peat ice of the i itaraodarisn program in the hands of the 
“NEVD, actually it was a progressive step so far as the nation- 
wide war effort was concerned. The military was still permitted 
to gather ine wily important combat intelligence which is so 
ee seaani ae tis day-to-day conduct of operations in the field. 
Even combat ent omnatios of this nature, when collected system- 
atically fron snuee daeere of prisoners, can be collated and 
Se iasted eeu oie strategic intelligence on matters such 


as order of battle and the status of reserves. It may be assuned 
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that the GRU stg Moscow carried on aiéh activities but that very 
little such activity had been cameisa on early in the war. 

The main emphasis in eae kira elms program was shifted 
during the second stage de the war fon the field to the camps. 

The NAVD performed the enormous task of subjecting ell prisoners 
to long interrogations in the prisoner-of-war camps. In addition 
to the information collected in this manner, the NKVD had avail- 
able each prisoner's aeaciee ene copies of all previous 
interrogation reports made on the prisoner, signal intelligence 
monitoring service reports, agents reports, and other files of 
information normally collected by top-level strategic intelligence 
services of great military powers. Strategic intelligence formu- 
lated by the NKVD was transmitted immediately to appropriate high- 
ranking political leaders who were directing the war effort; many 
of these political leaders were military leaders as well. fled 
Army leaders not included in the Kremlin's inner circle were given 
only such eee information as was considered necessary for 
their proper conduct of operations in the field. 

By the third stage of the war, sufficient numbers of trained 
and experienced interrogation personnel were available to staff 
almost all headyuarters of the Red Army. Interrogations were 
carried out in a uniform manner, resulting in more complete coverage 


on the combat situation and permitting faster and more accurate 
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evaluations in higher pesteuantens: As another result of 
experience and of better training and organization was the more 
expeditiously channeling of information to higher headquarters 
and its dissemination to interested headquarters and agencies. 

So far as military intelligence interrogations and prisoner 
evacuation from the point of capture to army level were concerned, 
procedures differed little from those described as: taking place 
during the first stage of the war, except that during the second 
and third seeded, prescribed procedures became the rule rather 
than the exception. Brutal techniques disappeared almost entirely 
during interrogations, though not during evacuation, and prisoners 
were Peat with a reasonable amount of soldierly courtesy by 
interrogators. Officers nearly always conducted the interrogations, 
and their techniques improved rapidly during the second stage of | 
the War. The quality of interpreter personnel, however, did not: 
seem to improve as rapidly as that of the interrogators. 

One of the few documents available on the matter of Soviet 
instruction in the technique of interrogation is a German interro- 
“gation report which has been reproduced as Appendix IV of this 
study. This Zocument describes a lecture on interrogation and 


a demonstration of a. model interrogation which had been a part 


*See page 187 of this study for the paciatround information 
on this document. 
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of a three-day course of instruction presented to intelligence 
officers in the field. Undoubtedly, much more time was devoted 
to the technique of interrogation in basic and advanced courses 
Lor intelligence personnel, but this demonstration and lecture - 
may be assumed to be a condensed version of what was taught in : 
the longer courses. This isolated report cannot, of course, be 
accepted as the final word on interrogation procedure recommended | 
by Red eng intelligence authorities; on the basis of accounts 
pies by former German prisoners, however, it may be evaluated as 
being "probably true." Understandably, the Soviet prisoner told 
of no brutal practices and emphasized that prisoners were treated 
humanely. It may be appropriate to note that few Red Army regu-~ 
lations or written orders which are available recommended or 
prescribed procedures which would violate generally accepted rules 
of land warfare. 
wignificant aspects of Soviet interrogation techniques revealed 
by the afore-mentioned source were: 
1. Emphasis on proper preparation by the interrogator before 
the interrogation (familiarity with the situation, know- 
ledge of information which is needed) ; 
«. Careful checking of a prisoner's veracity by cross-examining 
him on previously made statements; | 
o The psychological approach of pentane tat the true 
answers to the questions asked were already known; 
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4. The selection of an interrogator, if possible, whose 
personality inspires 4 favorable response from the 
individual prisoner; 


5. A preference for the kindly or polite approach as being 
psychologically more effective (food, brandy, and 


cigarettes for the prisoner before cuestioning) ; 


6. The use of stool pigcons and intelligence personnel — 
posing as medics who gained information from prisoners 
by subterfuge; 


7, The presence in the front lines of intelligence officers 
from regiment or division to question prisoners imme- 
diately after capture; | | 

8. Emphasis on gaining the following information by military 
intelligence officers from regimental to army head- 


quarters: 
a. Training of the prisoner 
b. Strength and fighting power of his unit 
e. Reserves a & 3Y ; 
d. Artillery 
e, Tanks | 
f,. Engineer equipment — 
g. Chemical warfare equipment. 
h. Ganitary and veterinary facilities 
i. Troop morale 25 
j. Mission of the prisoner's unit. 


During the second and third stare of the war, the prisoner— 
evacuation procedure, with brief pauses for questioning at the 
various headquarters, remained much the same 46 that prescribed 


) during the first stage of the war. (Officers, 


(but seldom practiced 
noncommissioned officers, and enlisted men were kept in separate 
groups throughout the evacuation process 46s were members of the 


Ss, the Gestapo, the secret field police, intelligence personnel, 
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deserters, suspected enemy agents, and other prisoners who were 


to be turned over to the Smersh unit at division. 





The various steps of the combat intcrrogation process during 
the latter stages of the war correspond so closely to those des- 


eribed for the first stage that they will be dealt with as briefly 


as possible in the following paragraphs, but some duplication is 


unavoidable. 


| The first Pik Anvereoation bagecSines at battalion, some- 
times at regiment with all prisoners being questioned by military 
sevetiaweneeanteneosabars at this level. This was-a brief in- 
vebEpenesen in which a uniform que yEonnaTee was filled out and 
a copy forwarded to division with the prisoner. (The forms used 
probably corresponded to those used during the first stage. See 
Appendix I, Forms 1, e, and 3, or Appendix III, Item 3.) 

At division, sometimes at corps, the second or main interro- 
gation took place. This was also conducted according to a uniform 
questionnaire by trained male or female interpreters. (Typical 
questionnaires used at this level may be seen in Appendix I, 

Forms 4 and 5, and Appendix VII.) A division or corps intelligence 


officer was normally present to ask questions of immediate interest 


not covered by the questionnaire. At division level were begun 


extensive interrogations of selected prisoners by the Political 


Directorate Section and the Smersh unit of that headquarters. 
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These interr rogations will be discussed scoaretely. Prisoners 
were kept et division or corps only long enough to complete the 
ace ion rs forms ani then wore sent to army. 

During tne latter steges of the war, general interrogations 
no longer took. pce at army level. Whenever it appeared NECOSSALy ; 
however, selected pri eenee were re-interrogated by army intelli- 
eens officers, and. ampere Bric ners were subjected to a thorough 
questioning. Prisoners possessed of specialized or technical 
knowledge were questioned by the RO's of appropriate arms and 

The army's intelligence section co-seferated with an NKVD 
evaluation section at this Level! in evaluating reports received 
from lower echelons. The principal functions of the ermy intelli- 
gence section were (1) to inform commanders immediately about the 
most recent data received on the nen and (2) to furnish higher 
hea dquarters with properly evaluated information gathered from ali 
sources, including prisoners, within the army's zone of responsi- 
bility. On occasion, the army intelligence section selected 
orisoners who seemed suitable for missions of espionage, insur- 
Honiton: and sabotage, brde rod ane trained them for specific 
agsignaents, and sent them back across the front lines. This 
latter activity, however, was more a prerogative of the WKYD 


than of the army RO. 
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figh-renking, especially well-informed, and other important 
prisoners were always to be sent from the front lines to higher 
headquarters by the Fastest meuns available. such prisoners were 
usualiy atforded comfortable living conditions ana Gignified es 
trea atment, at least as iong as they were under the jurisdiction 
of the military. Important information secured from prisoners at 
any le evel WAS Commu Ce Ged to higher and other appropriate head- 

26 

quarters es tne fastest Signal Means available. 


b. Political Interrog 








ations in the Field ~ 
Ags noted earlier in this study,.at division level eeitgonens 
were subjected to an exhaustive interrogation by personnel fon tie 
Political Directorate Pection avtached to divisional heaccuarters,. 
; | | (A copy of a questionnaire used in this interrogation has been re- 


produced as Item 2 of * Appendix Pi.) Under the most favorable 


circumstances and with a oulesusn wno was willing to talk, several 


wi hisi.. Jide 


hours must have been require d to make each report. It must be 
assumed that tne por vice l section of a divi igion headquarters was 


a 


provided with a large anes of nar cegeee Se Sa and 


interpreters. (When large numbers of prisoners were taken, as 
at Stalingrad, it is logical to assume that such an interrogation 
did not take place util the prisoner reached a prisoner-of-war 


camp.) Since the directive regarding political interrogations 


appears in Appendix III, Item 1, only a few of the more significant 
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aspects of the political interrogation will be mentioned here. 

First and foremost, it was the purpose of eed Political 
Directorate to keep the prisoners under the influence of Soviet 
ideology. To accomplish this purpose, it was necessary (1) to 
discover and isolate incorrigible Yascistic elements, (2) to 
"convert" or re-educate neutral or "deluded" prisoners to the 
Poviet way of thinking and to arouse their class consciousness — 
(or at least to alienate them from Paselen): end (3) to dhopeughiy 
indoctrinate the prisoners who were already antifascist eee 
to form a hard core of communists among the prisoners. "Converted" 
Soldiers were to be kept together, apart from the unconverted and 
incorrigible elements. 

Since the Main Political Directorate wae largely responsible 
for the psychological. warfare program, the political commissars 
were particularly interested in the political and ideological 
training carried on in the Santen and in the effect of Soviet 
propaganda on German soldiers. fecaeban aed patust sacs 
interrogation which could be used tO rage the Soviet paycho- 
logical warfare program were consolidated into special peneees 
by the interrogators. 

The directive gave broad, general directions on the manncr 
in mee? interrogations should be carried out and emphasized the 


; io] ey -t “ = : ' s 
clarity and Completeness which should characterize each report. 
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Apparently only one such interrosation took place during tiie 
evacuation process, and thas interrogation normally took place 
ot division level. A omall number of re-interrogations probably 
took place at army Level following an examination of the reports 
received from division. No brutal methods of interrogation were 
recommended in the directive. However, "confessions" were some- 
times required by the political commissars, and it is passible 
that methods used in the camps by the NKVD to break the will of 

Pa 
a prisoner were used here. Normally, the emphasis was on speed 
of evacuation, and that would have left little time for such methods 
to be practiced in the field. 

When complete in every detail, the divisional report was sent 
to the Political Section of the army headquarters, then to ermy 
group headquarters, and, finally, to the Main Political Directorate 
of the Beapiee! Commissariat for Defense of Moscow. (Corps head- 


uarters seems to have been bypassed in this particular phase of 
f 


the interrogation pro ram.) in other woras these reverts were 
A 


seut through channels separate from military intelligence channels, 
and military intelligence sections of the varioug field headyuartere 
of the Red Army did not have access to this information. The GRU 

of the General Staft may have had access to a certain amount of 


this information efter it had been processed by the Main Political 


Directorate. 
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Sig gnificantly, 2) copy of the political interro oe Sepor 
Was sent with each prisoner to the prisoner-of-war camp where Lt 
became an important part of the dossier kept by the NKVD on each 
prisoner. Since the report contained exact and detailed data on 
each prisoner's educational background, occupation, and Special 
skills, it undoubtedly played an important part in determining 


: a = a an { qa 
the prisoner's initial work assignment and the camp to which he 


Was cent. 


: oO i jaa ies ‘JOA Gs aie) 
As has been noted, the Main Political Directorete with its 
system of political conmi sars, while nominally a part of the 


ied Army, was actual y a direct agency of, and resvonsible to, 
the ee party and co-opera ated to a certain extent with the 
NKVD. Oinece both the political commissers who conducted in- 

__ vernogations in the fieid and the N&VD personnel who conducted 
interrogations in the camps were members of the Communist. party 
and conducted similar types of. investigations, most German prisoners 
assumed that all such interrogators were members of the NKYD, 

“This may also account, in part, for the fact that sinee the war 
Perfae iatne on this Subject have credited the NKVD with are 
taken over almost all of the pee ener program from the Red 
Army in 2943. Actually, the program was put into the > hands of 


four agencies which had overlapping re ieee leas: a typical 


exemple of Soviet bureaucratic procedure. Reda Army intelligence 
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- hac. a small but important role in combat inberrogation. The rest 


of the program was he néled by agencies directly responsible to 


the Communist party: the Main Political Directorate, GUKR NKO 
(Srersh), and the NKYD. (The: NKGE, as the supervising agency of 
GUKR NKO, was thus indirectly involved in the interrogation 
program. ) 

Cc. smersh Interrogations in the Field 


Ad 
The GUKR NKO (originally the 00 NKYD) as a counter- 


intelligence agency was interested only in special categories of 
| | 30 
prisoners of war so far as interrogation was concerned. This 


agency also conducted interrogetions of numerous categories of Red 
Arny personnel, particularly those claiming to have escaped German 
captivity, and of Soviet citisens in territory formerly occupied 
by the enemy, but these types of interrogation fall outside the 
scope of this study. 

The ote Peer of weleens St war interrogated by Euers® 
units were: (1) eneny agents captured in the zone of operutions 
or turned up by the surveillance ‘net operated within the Red Army 
ranks by Smersh; (2) all priscners of operational interest to 
povaet sounterintelligence, that is, members of the 55, the 
Gestapo, the eeerey field police, any personnel who had beer. 


assigned at any time to German Army intelligence and counterin- 


telligence agencies, cheny partisans, and yrominent enemy 
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political personages. 


A short but valuable report which throws some light on 


day-to-day operations of Smersh units has been secured from a. 


Hungarian national who was pressed into service as an interpreter 
* 
oh 


- ct cs s . , ss ad * 
for an army Smersh unit in 1945. the particular operations 


Pye. 





described here, of course, were performed by a higher echelon 
unit and took place late in the war after the Red Army had pushed 
across the border into hostile territory on the Ukranian front. 
According to thi is pee personnel as esigned to his omersh unit 
wore a variety of uniforms, the only distinctive element of which 
was a red band which was sometimes worn on the cap. Some of the 
personnel habitually wore civilian clothes. They were an elite 
group within the army, had separate messes, and were always able 
to procure sufficient transportation (lend-lease trucks or con- 
fiscated automobiles). Zach monbor, of the unit carried an official 
card bearing his name and the statement, "Military authori ties 
are requested a ecensrets with him.", In effect, this card gave 


the bearer authority over all military, personnel regardless of 


yank. 


From an operational standpoint, the unit was divided into 
two groups, (1) the arresting group (probably from the operations 
section), which entered towms and made arrests, and (2) the 


interrogation group, a rear echelon unit. The first group consisted 
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of from 10 to 25 officers and enlisted men; personnel of this 


group changed often aria were called into front line action from 


time to time. The interrogation group consisted of from 70 to 


&O officers and enlisted men, and the personnel of this group 
seemed to be permanently assigned. A full colonel commanded the 
tapes PrOUD. 

Every morning the arresting group had a meeting in which 
assignments were made; then the enouy woule break up into parties 
of two or three men cach which would enter villages in the ariy 
zone of responsibility to make arrests. Usually Smersh had Lists 
of Communists or friendly people who lived in each town and who 


were called upon first by the arresting party- From these people 


the arresting party would receive the names or identity of suspects 


who were thereafter arrested and taken back to the interrogation 
group. The Local collaborators sometimes assisted in making the 


identification at the time of arrest and assisted as interpreters 


during the interrogation. Arresting groups were particularly 


interested in the apprehension of cnemy agents anc. of local 


citizens who participated in partisan warfare or underground 
activities behind the Sovict Lines. 

Interrogations were always conducted by an officer. The 
prisoner was brought into a room where the interrogator and his 


interpreter sat behind a desk; an enlisted man stood guard at the 
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door. Questions asked centered around the prisoner's personal 
background ard the subversive asetivities of which he was accused. 
The Llnterrogator me also interested in why a prisoner had parti- 
eipated in such activities. Treatment of the prisoner during 
Ont aetion Seened to depend upon the indivicual interrogator. 
Usually the prisoner received, as tne source expressed Tbs. “bad 
beatings," and the more anbetious the officer, the worse the 
beating. Questioning did not end until the prisoner signed a 
written confession. Apparently, to be accused was to be ALL oy 
and fan eiscners encured long hours of questioning and Forvure o 
The source noapeneibis fox this report said that he did not know 
of a singe instance in which a prisoner once arrested by omersh 
was set free, that the prisoners moved with the unit and were 
Locked in cellars or houses under guard. In any event, poviet 
soldiers were so thick in the army rear area that "it would have 
been nractically impossible for anyone to stay free for any 

32 | 
length of time." 

While the foregoing discussion of the operaticns of a single 
Smersh unit is based on an isolated and unevaluated report, it 
nas esenceen rather full treatment here because the report 
presents a realistic and what seems to be a reliable account of 
Smersh activities. Beyond mentioning the beatings that prisoncrs 


received, this source told of no other torture methods used 
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during interrogution, despite the fact that the prisoners always 
33 

made "confessions." Most information available on Smersh 
methods has emphasized the fact thet large numbers of prisoners 
were shot after enduring their first Smersh investigation. In- 
portant prisoners were saved for questioning at higher heac iquarters, 
and others were spared if they showed promise of being of further 
use, either as sources of information or as “twisted~-around" 

: 34 | 
agents for the Soviets. 

Typical of the processing of many agents who were captured . 
Ls the case of two agents who had been in the employ of the 
Germans and who were dperehondad by a Soviet reconnaissance unit. 
They were evacuated quickly to battalion, to regiment, and then 
to division headquarters. Here they were interrogated by Smersh 
personnel, then sent to army for another thorough inves tigation, 
then to the front omersh unit, and, finally, bo GUKn NKO head- 
quarters in Moscow. After a leng plies investigation, they were 
taken into Soviet employ and given a mis ‘Sion against their 
erstwhile German employers. 

Red Army troops were under strict orders to turn over to the 
nearest Smersh unit any captives who were wanted by Smersh. Enemy 
agents, deserters, partisans, and the various other categorien 
of prisoners in which Smersh was interested were separeted from 


the others following their first screening after capture (usually 
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at battalion) and evacuated as rapidly 28 possiole to ulivis sion, 
which was the Lowest echelon having a Smersh unit. Hegulations 
required that Smersh interrogation centers be located | far enough | 


30 


from division headquarters to guarantee secrecy. 


es 


bmersh units maintained their own stockades or kept prisoners 
in local jails commandeered for their use. A guard unit attached 
to each smersh headquarters was used to guard and escort prisoners 
aiter they had been turned over to Smersh jurisdiction, Such 
Dreconsts were rarely seen or heard of aee te by: other prisoner 
or by Red Army military per sonnel. - Even if they survived be 
emersh interrogs tions, such prisoners were sent to special 
"punishment" or "silent" camps. Later, most of them ieee con-- 
vieted of war crimes and sentenced to long terms of hard labor 
in Soviet concentration camps. Practically none have been re- 
patriated since the wa 
For the training and guidance of its interrogators GUKH NKO 
pubiished a voluminous manual entitled "Questioning Instructions 
or the Interrogation of Apprehended Agents and Géerman-Friendly 
Elements, and for the Checking of Indigenous Monet The 
Pollowt ng brief cis cussion covers some of the most important 
oy 
polnts cortained in this guide for Smersh interrogators. 
Ag a sennveroenienessaaseney, cmeeen was primarily interest ec 


in learning details about German espionage service, personnel, 
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and intentions. If the prisoner was a suspected agent, the first 
questions centered around the name of the prisoner and any alias 
he may have used in the past. Files were then checked to sec 


wnether any information had already been collected on this indivi- 


dual from previously captured agents or other sources, in which 


case his name was | on a "wanted" list. Next, the subject 
was thoroughly interrogated about his recruitment for the German 
espionage service, his training for the mission, names of co-workers, 


and piaces where contacts with other agents and line-crossings 


were made. Answer's to the detailed questions that were asked 





about the German espionage system enabled Smersh to take counter-— 
measures against enomy sples and to place Smersh agenst within 
the German organization. 

Smersh interrogators subjected all prisoners whom they 
questioned to a detailed interrogation concerning the situation 
in boviet territory currently held by the Germans. Questions 
centered around matters such as the reaction of the population to 
the German occupation, measures taken by the Germans either to 
win over or to suppress the local inhabitants, and the effect of | 
Cerman and of Soviet propaganda. emersh investigators were 
particularly interested in collecting the names of Soviet oiticens 
who voluntarily collaborated with the enemy and of German commanders 


38 
or troop units responsible for the perpetration of atrocities. 
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Finally, all priscners were subjected to detailed interro- 
gations concerning morale, the German abate propaganda program, 
and the military situation much the same as those conducted by 
the Political Directorate sections. Important and immediately 
useful combat intelligence secured in this chase of Smersh in- 
Lerrogations was usually communicated to the military intelligence | 
officer of the headquarters to which the Smersh unit was attached. . 

A prisoner was often interrogated several times on important 
matters, and, if necessary, experts were eonene in to conduct 
technical iteoroseuions: After an interrogation, the interrogators 
often researched for data already on hand in eis files on German 
organization, units, and names of lmown agents, and they compared 
the prisoner's statements with those made by previously captured 
agents. At the next apespaaea ia the wniaones was confronted 
with statements which differed from his on the same matters. 

A basic rule employed by Smersh investigators was to give 
little credibility to information sien by agents. A Soviet 
directive, for example, stated, "when receiving such statements , 
ait-is to be considered that the aconts of the German Secret Service 
have been instructed to submit information which can lead astray 
or confuse. Therefore, strictest checking (eer seam, by 

39 | 
cellmates) is advigable." 


Information secured from prisoners by pSiersh interrogators 
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was put to three general uses: (1) to promote more effective 

| counterintelligence operations (by compilation of wanted Lists 
and by being in possession of more complete knowledge of German 
espionage activities, methods, and organization); (2) to promote 
more effective Soviet espionage operations in German-neld areas 
(by making use of Neonates concerning German organization, 
methods, and security measures); (3) to promote aoveuetractine 
military operations against the Germans (by making use of the 
general military information concerning the enemy's situation, 
strength, and intentions). 

In addition to the positive intelligence secured by Smersh 
investigators, data was collected regarding the relatives of the 
prisoners, particularly those otf agents and of Russians who other-~ 
wise collaborated with the enemy, so that reprisals could be 
carried out later for purposes of revenge and intimidation. Re- 
prisals usually took the form of sentences of five years at hard 
: | 40 

labor in Soviet prison camps. 

During the first two stages of the war, prisoners interrogated 
by the counterintelligence units were usually shot when they showed 
no promise of being of further use as sources of information or 
as "twisted-around" agents. Such shootings continued to take 
place, but during the latter part of the war most of the prisoners, 


following interrogation, were turned over to the NKVD, which kept 
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them in special punishment camps. General treatment to be- 
accordea prisoners by the 00 NAVD was outlined in a basic order 
concerning nenenan: of prisoners issued in May 1942 (Supplement 
10) by M. L. Be riy VEL y Chief of the NEVD. (Policies changed little 
if any when the CO NKVD became GUILR NKO a year later.) Executions 
were sometimes conducted in a manner designed to warn. or intimidate 
the local population and the troops. Most of the executions, how- 
ever, took place secretly. 

GUKR NKO, like the Main Political Directorate, was nominally 
a part of the Red Army, but actually took its directions from 
the Commissariat for State Security (NKGB) which, in turn, Wee 
a diréct agency of the Communist party. A Smersh unit attached 
to a headquarters of the Red Army kept the intelligence staff 
section of that headquarters under especially close surveillance, 
and co-operation with that section in a ce such as the ex- 
cnange of combat information took place on a personal basis 


ey ct 
CA bk? 


i 


batweon chiefs of sections rather than on an official basi 


required action. Co-operation between Smersh and the NKVD was 


close and continuous. 


G. Soviet Interrogation Methods Aoplied in Prisoner c~of-War Usmpe 


1. General Condt tions in ti ne Camps 
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The Soviet interrogation program in prisoner-of-war campe 
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was intimately related to the gencral treatment accorded prisoners 
in those camps. Men who are starved, homesick, and overworked, 
who have been subjected for years to ruthless exploitation and 

to debilitating Living conditions, who have been constantly spied 
upon by their comrades and who have lost hope of repatriation —- 
such men lose their pride and honor; they will betray a friend 
-Lor a piece of bread and their ideals for a chance to go home. 
This discussion of camp-interrogation methods is, therefore, 
prefaced by this brief general discussion of prisoner-of-war 

camps in the Soviet Union. Considerable material is available 
on this suoject, largely from Germans who have finally been re- 
patrieted to the western zone of Germany, but the material presented 

Al 
here must necogsarily be limited to generalities. © 
NKVD prisoner-of-war cages were established at headquarters 

of armies in the field. There prisoners were turned over te the 
NEVD by the army and processed for shipping to the interior of 

the country. A certain amount of screening undoubtedly took place 

at the NKYD cage resulting in each prisoner's initial assignment 
to a specific camp, prison, peta: or other installation. When 
large numbers of prisoners were taken, as at Stalingrad or at 

the close of the war, it may be assumed that assignments were ma dé 
at reception centers after a hasty screening had made possible 


the classifica ao of each prisoner according to his rank, position, 
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(nachalnik) who had almost dictatorial power within his sone of 
responsibility and who was assisted by a small staff of officers. 
The Mein Directorate of Interior Troops of the NKVD furnished 
puard personnel sere the camps, (See Figure 7.) 

Upon arrival at the first camp to which he was assigned and 
at every different camp therearter, é. sareuaue was. reguired to 
ems out a questionnaire. This form contained about forty questions 
seueeine such matters as vital statistics, military service, 
political affiliations, and the social and economic status of the 
prisoner and his family. Each questionnaire was added to the 
prisoner's dossier, and, if discrepancies were observed, new in- 

43 
terrogations took place. Prisoners sent to special NKVD prisons 
for interrogation or punishment were finger-printed, photographed ,. 
and otherwise processed as are criminals when being admitted to a 
| Ld, 
penitentiary. 

Enlisted men were igaeee together in S coeareanes with a 
minimum number of officers (with rank no higher than ee 
nssigned to perform peecusars administrative duties. Officers 
were sent to special camps that were separated into those for 
company grade, for field grade, and for general staff and general 
officers. Gecnan medical personnel were distributec among both 
officers! and enlisted men's camps to administer to the medical 


needs of the prisoners. 
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echnical skill or ecccupation, age, and 


cr 


health, professional or 
political conviction or inclination. Huge numbers of unskilled 
laborers were needed by the Russians, and many seteoners capable 
of performing skilled labor were massed together with others to 
work on projects such ag clearing rubble or building roeds. Russia's 
need for technicians was so great, however, that prisoners with 
oeenpattianal skille generally. found themse Lves assigned to appro- 
priate tasks after the NKVD's classification system began to fimetion 
efficiently. 

Although the prisoners were sometimes forced to march, evacna- 
tion to the zone of interior was usually accomplished by train and 
was often carried out under conditions which cuused the deeth of 
many and lett others greatl ¥ ered This was particularly true 

uring the winter » When priscners, stripped so reu clothing, boots, 
and blankets by their captors, had ee or were crowded into 
unheated boxcars for days without adequate food or as anitary and 
motdic: al facilities. So-many orisoners were lost in this way that. 
the Soviet high command took stringent measures to improve evacua- 
tien procedures, thus to insure a larger supply of dé bor. (See 
Appendix IT.) 


1 


The NEVD cperated all prisoner-of-war camps in the Soviet 
TT, 8 is ‘ * 3 vt ca * . . 4 at : 
volon through its Main Directorate of Prisoner-of-War Camps. 


fhe all-important supervisor of each camp was the camp commander 
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Prison camps were scattered throughout the Soviet Union, 
Locations being largely a by the need for Jabor. The 
camps were generally established in the vicinivy of a work project. 
Sub-camps similar to the main camps were set up when the distance 
to work was too far to be covered by daily marches. Scme of these 
main camps with their subcamps were scattered over an area of 

| A 
several hundred square miles. A small number of prisoners, 
‘usually highly skilled technicians, were billeted at their place 
of work, often under Little or no guard. 

The camps varied greatly in size and in their snyetcet set-up 
according to lecation, the type of work project, and the avail- 
ability of shelter. In many cases the prisoners were forced to 
ear their own camps. Almost invariably eee was too Little 
sheiiar, and the prisoners lived in overcrowded huts or barracks 
where every available bit of space was utilized. In industrial 

ereas prisoners were often billeted in brick factory buildings or 
wooden barracks. In more sparsely populated areas they lived in 
barracks or, in warmer regions, in tents. The most primitive type 
of billet was found in forest arene where prisoners built their 
own earthen bunkers or rude huts with grass roofs. Washing and 
latrine facilities were normally in the open. The compounds of 
barracks or bunkers were surrounded by several barbed wire fences. 


Every camp had a jail or "punishment bunker;:" this usually consisted 
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of a number of underground, solitary confinement cells which were 
unlighted and unheated. | 

Officers’ camps, particular riv for those of higher rank, were 
usually nore comfortable and sometimes suroassed in quality those 
provided for Red Army personnel. Officers were on occasion per- 
mitted to mingle with loeal inhabitants, and there are reports of 
marriages taking place between German officers and Russian women. 
Camps where selected prisoners were sent for advanced political 
training (antifa schools) provided excellent accommodations similar 
‘to the best furnished for Red Army troops. There are also reports 
of so-called "model camps," some of which were former monastaries, 
where prisoners were held under ideal conditions and provided with 
clubs, recreation facilities, hospitals, and other luxuries. These 
camps were probably established for propaganda purposes (for in- 
stence, to show to Russian newsmen and forei isi “ i 

| foreign visitors). in 

punishment camps, BOWEYET it may be assumed that prisoners suffered 
more rigorous living conditions than in the worst of the enlisted 
men's camps, but little information is available on these instalia- 

A 
tions. Quarters for Soviet administrative and guard personnel, 
as a rule, were much superior to those provided for the prisoners. 


Living conditions varied greatly’from camp to camp according 
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the climate, the type of work being performed, the availability 


food, clothing, and fuel, the type of prisoners assigned to a 
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particular camp, and the dispositions of the individual camp 
commanders and their staffs. Many prisoners, while complaining 
of bad ving conditions, nage said that they received no worse 
treatment than the average Russian soldier or worker. In other 
CAMDS y however, an appalling death rate among the prisoners was 
cloguent witness to the conditions which they were made to endure. 
In the aber Camps , Bracers slept on the floor or the 
ground or on plain wooden bunks, and they considerea theme selves 
fortunate when they iad: one blanket and a sack of straw for a 
mattress. Fuel was always scarce (except, perhaps, in the forestry 
camps), and prisoners lived for the most part in unheated quarters 
or were rationed small amounts of wood to burn in cans or crude 
stoves. In the colder parts of Russia, many prisoners froze to. 
.death or died from sicknesses brought on by continued exposure to 
cold. Practically ell prisoners complained of the shortage of 
clothing. What few garments had been left to them when they were 
captured became ragged. and dirty in the camps, end no issues of 
clothing and shoes were made until long after the war in most cases. 
Sanitation facilities were of the most primitive type. Swarms of 
flies were a constant nuisance, and practically all repatriates 
have mentioned with horror the great numbers of bedbugs, body lice, 
and other insects atet infes sted their clothing and billets. — 


Food rations were inadequate, of poor quality, and inc redibly 
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monotonous. One source, a repatriated German Army physician, 
said that immediately after the battle of Stalingra id prisoners 
were given only about fifty grams of bread a day and, "as a 
result of undernourishment, an opidemic occurred in the winter 
éf 1912543 which cost the lives of many prisoners and Kussian 
18 

civilians." The same source stated that Stalin, alarmed by the 
epidemic and the high death rate in the prison camps, established 
él onto prisoners in 1944 which provided a total of 2,300 
calories per day for enlisted men and 2,500 per day for hard 
laborers and officer orisoners, a standard which wag still in- 
adequate and not net in most camps. HKeports from a ede ie OE 
pesos sd Germans indicate that prisoners were fed a thin 
ne soup three times a day along with an issue of from 300 
| AQ 
to Coe vane of black bread of very poor quality. Cigaretts 
were normally issued ait the rate of one or two a day per prisoner 
and were made of mahorka, the poorest quality of Russian tobacco. 

Bad as the food situation was in the camps, the prisoner who 
could work was often, in theory at least, better off than the 
average Russian civilian or prison guard because of the liberal 
ration which had been authorized by Moscow for prison camps. Such 
a situation was bound to result in abuses ag underfed guards stole 
prisoner rations and corrupt camp commanders diverted supplies into 


the black market. Another practice which aggravated the food 
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situation was that of punishing prisoners who failed to meet the 
high work quotas by reducing their ractones As the prisoners 
grew weaker, their production dropped still lower = a vicious 
system from which the escape was usually death. Disciplinary 
arrest was common, and prisoners confined in the "punishment 
bunker" were often systematically starved. 

Undernowirishment competed with epidemic diseases as the 
principal cause of the high death rate among the prisoners. 
Finally, control commissions were sent from Moscow in 1945 to 
investigate the food situation in the prisoner-of-war camps but 
it was not until late 1946 that the food rations began to improve. 
In some cases prisoners received a little pay for their work, but 
during ine nwed there was little or no way of purchasing extra food. 
The Russians took ventas of the situation by offering extra 
food as a means of inducing prisoners to engage in pro-Soviet 
political activity or to become stool pigeons. 

Beginning in 1947, prisoners began to receive a fairly sub- 
stantial wage for their work. A large portion of their pay was 
deducted for living expenses, eens what remained they were able 
to buy small amounts of food and other items. After the currency 
conversion reform in December 1947, prisoners were able to buy 
food at official prices. This improved the situation for prisoners 
to a marked degree, although many prisoners nota Little change 


DL | 
until 1949. 
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All prisoners were required: to work, with the exception of 
the very a and officers with the rank of iigesenshe wolonel 
and eens The Russians were determined to get as much work 
as possible out of prisoners, and in heavy labor camps, quotas 
(norms) were set which most prisoners could not meet. Camps where 
the prisoners worked in stone quarries, in lumber mills, at road 
construction, excavating, ant are often became "death-camps." 
Prisoners were made to work from eight to fourteen hours a day, 
six days a week, after which they were often required to attend 
eenaeris lectures and political meetings. Skilled prisoners who 
worked eer fared much better than those in the heavy labor | 
camps. They could usually surpass the Russian workers in production, 
and many hatays laborers were actually apprenticed to prisoners in 
ordcr to neue their trades. Until May 1947, skilled prisoners were 
used in all issues production, but it appears that ses went 
out then restricting prisoners to work on building scnatricticn: 
transport, and general labor. The harried management of many 
factories, worried about quotas, bribed camp commanders to let 
prisoners remain on the job at Lede oteaiaas 

Medical facilities and supplies at the camps were, generally 
speaking, entirely inadequate. A few es Ronevens neds | 
mauve conflicting statements on this atten ayerenae medical 


services in their particular camps were good. In the beginning, 
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German medical personnel, while held responsible, were forced to 
work under the supervision of Russian doctors whose professional 
standards were very low. In 1947, German doctors were given . 
free hand, serums and other medicines (and: food) became more 
plentiful, and the health in the camps Gaemored: To reiterate, 
throughout the war and the year immediately following the death 


rate in most camps was very high. Those who did not die from 


starvation, overwork, or exposure were weak, and they fell easy 


victims to epidemics which swept through the camps. The most 
common epidemic diseases were diptheria, typhus, choleru, spot 
fever, and malaria. Hospitals for isolating prisoners with con- 
tagious diseases were provided in some camps, but they were of 
‘Jittle value because of the crowded conditions in the barracks 
which permitted diseases to spread quickly. Neither could much 
be see for prisoners who wore simply starving to death. Dysentery, 
edema, dystrophy, and other conditions brought. on by malnutrition 
or improper diet took a heavy toll. It was not. uncommon for a 
camp of. hundreds of men to be reduced to a mere handful within a 
few months. 

About once a ents prisoners in some camps were mustered for 
a cursory. medical examination and divided into six aieesea eaneine 
from healthy to very sick. The first two classes were required 


to work eight or more hours a day; classes three and four had to 
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work six and four hours a day, respectively; class five, "OK" 
(Ohne Kraft - without strength), was made a convalescent company; 
class six consisted of those suffering from extreme malnutrition 
Cen - progressive mis cuiae atrophy). Classes five and six 
did not have to work and were put on a ration of 3,000 calories 
per day. In one camp in 1947, 125 out of a total of '700 at es 
of Stalingrad fell into the last two eect 7 

Since the war, Soviet leaders have made the charge that the 
high death rate among prisoners was the fault ei tie German 
physicians. The fact is that Soviet officials often preferred 
German physicians to their own, and many Russian joeeas eagerly — 
tried to increase their professional knowledge and skill by working | 
with German scdieal personnel among the wie 

The number of prisoners who diod in Soviet prisoner-of-war 
camps during and after World War II will probably never be known. | 
That the death neaa was high is indicated by the following excerpts 
from various reports and an Associated Press news item. 

a) PW Camp Stalin, No. 26. The average number of German 

prisoners in this camp was around 3,000; the average 


number of deaths/ per month from the summer of 1945 
to the summer of 1946 was between 160 and 170.57 


b) PW Camp Kaunas, No. 54. Out of 3,100 German prisoners © 
in this camp, 800 died during the winter months, 
January-April, 1946. 
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c) Based on reports from German soldiers captured at 
Stalingrad, Zit is estimated that/ only six to seven 
thousand of. the original 90,000 were still alive 
on 30 April 1947. 

da) During the winter of 1945-46 at Suchmi, of a camp 
membership of approximately 800 approximately 80 
are reported to have died of illness and malnutrition. 
A German and a Russian doctor were available, but no 
medicines or other medical supplies were provided.5& 


e) The West ee ees sent two officials tc the 
United Nations £20 Oct 1950/ with what it considered 
documentary evidence that a million German prisoners 
of war and civilians abducted from Reet Germany died 
behind the iron Curtain. 


Seceieian in the camps was severe, especially during working 
hours when guards and foremen drove the prisoners hard in an attempt 
to meet gudtas: Poorly clad prisoners _— forcea to work long hours 
in below-zero weather ; frozen limbs and frostbite were common. 
Beatings and pene forms of mistreatment were officially forbidden, 
but they took place frequently in most camps, especially during 
interrogations. 

While some aoe were sadistically cruel, others were sur- 
prisingly good-natured and inclined to fraternize. some of the 
guards, afraid to air their. grievances before their comrades , 
unburdened themselves to friendly prisoners and collaborated with 
them in scone ae petty thefts of food or of oe which could © 
be Bibclenacke tad. When laxity Was noticed by the camp:commandant, 


however, the easy-going guards disappeared. Guard details were 
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systematically rotated in many camps to prevent any possibility 
of friendships growing up between pare and prisoners. The 
local population and Russian workers in the factories were 
generally hospitable, friendly, and kind when they came in contact 
-with prisoners. Although most reports emphasize that the treat- 
ment of prisoners was severe, practically all repatriates have 
agreed that, left to himself, a Russian was an understanding, 
sympathetic, fellow, but when another Russian was present, his 
behavior assumed an entirely different pattern. A number of re- 
patriates have said that their lot as prisoners had been no ae 
on the whole than that of the average Russian farmer or worker. 
Escape from camps was very difficult to accomplish. Security 
noneuees were strict, not only in the camps but throughout the 
country. Travel, even for short distances, has been carefully 
controlled in the Soviet Union, anc the presence of any stranger 
excites immediate attention from local authorities. Large gangs - 
of prisoners frequently worked on projects outside of camp limits 
with little or no supervision from Soviet a a To escape 
from camps into the wastes of Siberia was almost equivalent to 
committing suicide by starvation or exposure; the local inhabitants 
of such areas were paid a bounty for returning escapees to the 
suthorities. Trained dogs, hungry and savage, were often used to 


patrol the periphery of the camps or to track down escaped prisoners. 
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Labor camp personnel were organized into companies and 
battalions with prisoner~leaders who had been selected by the _ 
camp commandant. These leaders received more food, better | 
clothing, and other privileges and were usually opportunists who 
had thrown in their lot with the Soviets. Most of them were sent 
to special camps for political feature; and then returned to -the 
labor camps to lead, propagandize, and spy on their fellow pennies 
This persornel, réthoktiae the ee prisoners, formed the 
official prisoner administration of each camp through which the 
camp commandant issued orders to the prisoners (and, theoretically, 
through which he received petitions, complaints, and recommendations 
from the prisoners) . Most repatriates have complained that this 
group of privileged collaborationists was often more tyrannical 
end cruel than the Soviet personnel in the as dea 

In practically all camps, prisoners were forced to vareieinate 
in the political education or propaganda program. known as Antifa 
en raneio) training. In most camps, the authorities attempted 
to make it appear that participation in the program was spontaneous 
and voluntary, but prisoners who failed to participate were punished 
directly or found themselves discriminated against in work assign~ 
ments and rations or in other obvious ways. The propaganda program — 
was. dropped at the end of the war but was taken up again with re~ 


newed intensity in 1947, apparently in an attempt to convert as 
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many prisoners as possible before they were repatriated. Fear of 
non-repatriation forced a majority of the prisoners to simulate 
an enthusiasm for isco a: 

Evening meetings were held, on the average, twice a week. At 
Te meetings, prisoners listened to lectures on Marx, Lenin, and 
Stalin; on the history and theory of communism; and on the glories 
of the Soviet way of life. During the war, prisoners heard con- 
stant diatribes against Hitler and nazism; after the war, diatribes 
against America, England, and other capitalistic powers. Some of 
the meetings consisted of readings from books, magazines, and from 
: the camp newspaper which was published (under the eaeeeil aye of 
e Russian censor) by the antifa organization in the cam. At other 
times the meetings became discussions which the leaders attempted 
to give the appearance of democratic Forums. At first the meetings 
“were led by Soviet politicai officers or German Communists who 
had been in Russia for several years before the war; later the 
program was turned over iepueis to collaborating prisoners who had 
been sent to the antifa schools for terms of six weeks, three 
months, or Longer. 

The majority of the prisoners were too tired to care what 
went on at the meetings. Many of the "canned" lectures were in- 
comprehensible to both iecumes and audience. Most prisoners, even 


those who did not care for nazism, were not taken in by Soviet 
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propaganda -- they were in Russia and knew too well the truth 
about the Soviet way of life. About ten percent of the: prisoners 
participated actively in tis antifa program, went to the antifa 
schools, and acted as leaders and stool pigeons in the camps. 
They did not have to work but received pay, better rations, | 
clothing, and quarters, and occupied privileged nosteiant in the 
camps. Many were repatriated upon completion of their antifa 
courses, presumably to form the nucleus of an underground communist 
movement in Germany or to act as espionage agents for the Soviet 
Union. Former Getinan Communists and fellow-travelers were the 
first to join the movement, a few Germans were truly converted to 
the Soviet cause (that is, to communism), but the majority of the 
antifas, or "activists" as they were called, were unprincipled 
. opportunists who seized this method of improving their lot or of 
insuring their early repatriation. With living conditions as bad 
_, as they were in most camps, it is epee surprising that more prisoners 
. did not join the movement. 
One prominent German observer has estimated that only one or 
_ two percent of the German prisoners were sincere participants in 
the antifa program will cones to cue underground for the 
.Soviets in Germany. ° Thus, while the Soviet propaganda program 
cannot be considered an entire success from the Soviet point of 


view (they started the program with the intention of converting 
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all prisoners to their way of thinking), neither can German or 
Allied authorities dismiss lightly the danger presented by the 
corps of well-trained, fanatic followers of the Soviets which | 
has been repatriated to postwar Germany. Neither can the effects 
of Soviet propaganda on the minds of returned prisoners be dis- 
counted should widespread aemplewnent and destitution strike the 
German people. 

Generally speaking, it can be said that conditions in Soviet 
prisoner~of-war camps were bad during the first stage of the war, 
steadily improved during the second and third stages, were extremely 
bad during the fourth stage (to the sane that prisoners called 
this stage the "punishment years"), and improved greatly during the 
fifth stage. 

To summarize, aspects of life in Soviet prisoner-of-war camps 
which contributed to the success of the ineeeeosabion program were 
(1) low living standards, overwork, and starvation which sapped 
the strength and broke the will of most prisoners, making them 
willing to do or say almost anything in return for better living 
senda ciene and Tood; (2) the system of surveillance eceeeea by 
prisoners who were coerced or who sold themselves into the role 
of informers on are fellows; (3) the atmosphere of fear which 
permeated the camps -- fear of betrayal by a comrade, fear of 


unjust punishment, fear of arrest, fear of being interrogated, 


— 
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and fear of non-repatriation. 


In some ways, fear of non-repatriation overshadowed. all 


other factors in the day-to-day life of the prison camps. Soviet 


interrogators found that one of their strongest methods of per- 
65 


suasion with prisoners was to threaten deferment of repatriation. 


_ According to a German writer on the subject: 


The prisoner of war has one aim. He wants to go home 
as soon as possible. This desire becomes more emphatic as 
he begins to realize the difference between his own country 
and the country in which he is held prisoner. He soon learns © 
to focus all his thoughts and deeds on this aim. Eyes and 
ears are at attention, kept in a state of alert. Inventive 
and deceptive acts become a matter of daily life. Nobody 


made this life of pretense so much his own as the prisoner’ * 


in Russia. The prisoner had to accept propaganda if he cid 
not want to spoil his chances of being returned home. His 
imer feelings were opposed to the many catch phrases, and 
he was indifferent to the pecoupeyene circumstances. é : 





. Can facoens ation Methods 





The Soviet interrogation program in prisoner-of-war camps 
Was more sa a in some ways than one field Tae Ces vaee program. 
Although cau interrogations were more extensive in their scope 


and could be carried on for an indefinite idneth of ee they 


were - conducted i only | one BBONCY.s the NKVD, as compared with the 


three or four agencies: which conducted interrogations aie the field. 
Several governmental agencies cate roan tes in the camp inves sti- 


gations but the NKVD was the responsible agency which controlled 
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and co-ordinated the program, This centralization of direction 
and effort resulted in greater efficiency and permitted the es- 
bablishment of a comparatively Simple organization to handle the 
program. The Situation also permitted uniform training of in- 
terrogation personnel and the aduption of standardized procedures 
throughout the prison~camp soa baie Despite the centralization of 
control, a considerable number of minor variations of procedure 
have been noted, but, on the whole, the procedures which had been 
put into practice by 1943 prevailed in the camps during the re- 
mainder of the perlod covered by this study. 

ares most cecedue, which sua their prisoner-interrogation 
programs with the close of hostilities, the Sarit Union continued 
oreetaopatiene with unrelaxed intensity into the postwar period. 
The a change was in the purpose for which the interrogations 
were conducted; such a change in 1947 led me an increased pace | 
in the program, 

Despite the continuity of organization and method, re were 
certain differences in the Soviet camp-interroga tion program during 
each phase of the war and the postwar period. The brief discussion 
of characteristics of each of the five maeoswiieh follows will 
precede the fees detailed description of camp—interrogation 
practices. | 


Little information is available on the Soviet camp—interroga tion 
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program during Phage I of the war (June 1941 to the spring of 

1942). Few prisoners were taken during this period; not many of 

those survived the early stages of their capture, and, save for. 

a very few escapees, practically none survived the hardships of 

the years that followed. Reports by escapees indicate that the 

- Soviets had no organized camp-interrogation program at the be- 
ginning of the war. It is known that some German officers wore 
interroga ted during this phase. Such ingeveouations were conducted 

by Red Army officers ae by civilians who may or may not have been 

“representatives of the NKVD. <A majority of the prisoners, however , 
were interrogated in the camps only after a lapse of several | 


67 
months << vee is; after the peeeuS oe the second phase. . The : 


German officers who are known to have been poberE Oe auee were } 

: questioned principally on matters necteteing to their personal 
 aetopted and were not eee to reveal information on the nilitary 
" situation. ‘They wore not mistreated; on the contrary, they were 
accorded Wi tataey epunteniee aestenaeals extended to officers who 
‘ene been en The principal aim of the Soviets at that time 
séensa 26 be to alienate German prisoners from Hitler and nazism 
and to create a syne tic attitude toward the USSR by means of 

propaganda. | ” 
During the Phase II of die war (spring of 1942 until after ; 


Stalingrad), the NKVD definitely took over ane camp-interrogation. 
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program. This organization already hed much experience in dealing 
with domestic prisoners, and this, combined with experience gained 
in dealing with prisoners of war, enabled the NKVD to perfect an 
seoanizat ton for conducting camp interrogations which apparently 
remained unchanged in its basic details throughout the remaining. 
phases. More and more uniformly trained interrogation personnel 
became available during the second phase, and methods of interro- 
gation ered and directed by the NKVD were put into practice 
in camps and prisons ene the Soviet Union. While minor 
variations of method have been reported, the ivervopstics pro- 
| cedure adopted and eontectes during the second phase of ie war 
became characteristic of NKVD methods from that time on. In- 
 terrogations consisted of exhaustive investigations of each 
prisoner's personal history. The prisoners webs ates required 
to reveal yen possible bit of information in their possession 
concerning the German Army and the political-cconomic situation 
in Germany. Attempts were made to discover officers with special 
technical or tactical experience and experts in various fields 
of science, industry, a sconce: | | 
During the Phase III (1943 to the close of Hostiti dies), the 
Soviets had available large numbers of German prisoners, and the | 
ana planned interrogation system which had Sauce seeunened 


in 1942 became fully effective. Before Stalingrad, the Soviets 
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theoretically had at their didecsal wetween 80,000 and 100,000 
Germans, but-at least half of these had perished before any 
extensive interrogations could have taken place. After Stalingrad, 
huge numbers of prisoners were taken, and, since they were valuable 
as labor, their lives were more carefully preserved. The centra-_ 
lized interrogation sae oh had been set up on an excessively large 
seale, considering the number of prisoners eyadasiis: an 1942, but 
now the system began to yield rich rewards. All information gained 
from prisoners by interrogation, including information collected 
by agencies in the field, was collected by one centralized AZONCY ; 
the NKVD, which may be given full credit for making use of this 
information. to formulate accurate and comprehensive strategic 
senaes-or the enemy situation. The efficiency of the interro- 
gation system improved rapidly as personnel became more experienced, 
but hens were no hadiee Cevertines from the organization or the 
methods which had been established during the sxéona/ Ghee. 

Phase IV (June 1945 to the fall of 1947) was marked by an | 
- immediate and severe deterioration in the treatmont accorded 
uiieoneie of war by the Soviets. Hundreds of thousands of Germans 
who surrendered en masse after the capitulation were herded into 
prison camps and forced to work for the Soviet Union. The principle 
cee collective guilt of the German people formulated by the 


Allies was used by the Soviets as a pretext to treat the prisoners 
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88 outlaws. Thousands were massacred upon surrender, and other 
| teasands died in the camps from overwork, starvation, exposure, 
disease, or violence at the hands of guards and interrogators. 
The pro-Soviet propaganda program was practically dropped during 
this phase. 

Since tactical and nolitical interrogation in the field 
ended with the close of hostilities, the NKVD now had entire 
control of the interrogation program. Although the war had ended, 
interrogations continued with an even increased intensity. The 
methods used by interrogators and the organization for conducting 

7 7 68 
camp interrogations remained the same. There was a change, 
however, in the subject matter of the interrogations. Freed from 
the necessity to secure minute details of information relative 
to Germany's war effort, Soviet interrogators turned mieiz attention 
to general aspects of the war which had just ended and to future 
evontualities. Large-scale investigations began on such matters 
as German Opinions, conclusions, and exneriences with respect tO 
Allied armies; the characteristics, effect, and combat efficiency 
of Allied weapons; Allied tactics; German opinions of Russian 
weapons and tactics; and a complete history, battle by battle, 
of the war against Russia from the German point of view. All 
specialists among the prisoners were forced to reveal every bit 


of special knowledge which they possessed. Western Europe's 
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entire economy was thoroughly investigated, and special attention 
was devoted to anything the prisoners knew about the U.S. roe 
and American industry. 

During Phase V (fall of 1947 to 1950), the Soviets began to 
repatriate peieiees in accordance with an inter-Allied agreement, 
although they were far short of completing the process by the end 
of 1948 as specified in the beeeennt. Conscious of a last direct 
opportunity to propagandize prisoners, the Soviets revived the 
antifa .program with new intensity; living and working conditions 
for prisoners were improved, and they were treated with more con- 
sideration than at any time in the past. Most of the prisoners 
samanaeed an enthusiasm for the antifa program to insure their 
bscalenistian. | 

Interrogations continued, with diminishing returns, Sicne 
the same lines pursued in the fourth phase. -During the fifth 
uneae, baaden, the emphasis in the interrogation program shifted 
to the search for "war criminals." This was not a new aspect of 
Soviet interrogation. Attempts had been “ate throughout the war 
to deaceuer Germans guilty of atrocities or other crimes against 
ce Soviet Union. The emphasis on the program during the fifth 
anaes, however, was unprecedented. Large aomeees of netesnene: 
hitherto regarded as innocent of any wrong join. were suddenly 


accused of war crimes, tried in Soviet courts (often in absentia), 


ees 
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convicted, sentenced to long terms of hard labor, and deported 
to concentration camps for common criminals. Such action deprived 
the convicted indivicuals of their ee as prisoners of war and 
gave a similitude of legality both to their retention iene Soviet 
Union and to the Soviet claim that all "prisoners of war" had been 
‘repatriated. | 

There are two ostensible reasons why the Soviets seats 
adopted this course of action: (1) to retain as many slave laborers 
as possible, and (2) to prevent the return, particularly to West 
Germany, of certain classes of Germans who could not be expected 
to be pro-Soviet and who would be of special value as potential 
leaders in the economic rehabilitation of their country or ina. 
revival of German military power. 

In order to carry out their plen, the Soviets defined the 
term "war crime" so broadly that large aes of prisoners auta- 
matically became war criminels. (For examvle, any prisoner who 
had been assigned to any onc of a large nanbee of German military 
units was guilty of a war crime because of atrocities alleged to 
have been committed by those units.) Records of the prisoners 
were screened, and appropriate charges were filed against prisoners 
whom the 5oviets desired to retain. If nothing could be found 
‘ina specific prisoner's record which would serve to form the 


basis for a charge, the Soviets, nevertheless, accused that prisoner 
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of some _ crime and forced him to admit guilt. In many in- 
stances, other prisoners were suborned or forced to bear witness 
against the accused prisoner. 
b. Administration of the Gentp Eroprais 
Little information of an exact nature is available on the 

organization within the NKVD which conducted the camp-interrogation 
progran. The highest: echelon of this branch of the commissariat 
was located in Moscow and, so far as is known, was a subdivision | 
of the Main Directorate of Prisoners-of-War Camps. (Figures 6 and 7.) 
Only assumptions can be made about the organization within that 
subdivision. Since files were undoubtedly maintained on literally 
‘millions of individual prisoners, not to speak of order-of-battle 
and other informational files, cross-indexing mast have required 
the services of several hundred kana It must also be 
assumed that the subdivision directed the interrogation program | 
in camps and special prisons, recruited, trained, and assigned | 
personnel within the scope of its activities, and maintained liaison 
with numerous agencies of the Soviet Government. 

The Soviet Union was divided into districts for purposes of 
administration, and all prisoner-of-war camps in each district 
were responsible to the District Directorate of the Affairs of 
Prisoners and Internees which, in turn, was directly responsible 


to the Main Directorate in Moscow. (Figure 7.) The camps were - 
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subdivided for purposes of locating groups of prisoners near 
work projects as described earlicr in this study. These sub- 
divisions were frequently as large or lareer than the main camp 
of an area within a district. 

Exact cetalls are lacking on the organization of the interro- 
gation program at district level. The Operations Officer on the 
staff of the District Directorate is known to have been responsible 
for all interrogations and investigations in the district. He 
directea the activities of the interrogation teams in all camps 
of the district and, presumably, operated a collection, evaluation, 
and administration center at district headquarters. 

Details are also lacking on the organization of camp inter- 
rogation teams. Such units undoubtedly vapid in size according 
to the size of the camps and the needs of the moment. It may be. 
assumed that tables of organization for the teams were flexible 
and provided for a minimum number of interrogators, interpreters, 
trained intelligence personnel, file-clerks, and typists. Techni- 
cians or experts in various ficids of knowledge were assigned as 
needed to accomplish specific tasks. The commanding officer of 
a team was usually of field grade rank; and interrogators ranged 
in rank from junior licutenant to nejor. The NKVD interrogation 
teams operated on a semimilitary basis; personnel wore uniforms, 


and the system of ranks and ratings corresponded to that of the 
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Red Army. It may be assumed that one team was assigned to each 
ee prisoner-of-war camp, and personnel from that camp was sent 
to conduct interrogations in the sub-camps as needed. 

Although the NKVD was responsible for camp interrogations, 
many other agencies took minor parts in this program. Again, it 
must be assumed that any other agency wishing to conduct inter~ 
rogations in the camos or to screen vrisoner records did so only 
when authorized by the NKVD, In some few instances, no doubt, 
higher authority ordered special sipcapreet anc in which case 
NKVD teams in the field were ordered to co-operate with’ the special 
investigetors or to give them a free hand. 

| The principal agency which conducted interrogations in camps 
other than the NKVD was the NKGB. Most prisoners could not dis- 
— tinguish between NKVD and NKGB sersonnel. This is easily under- 
- gtandable since until 1943 the NKGB had been a main directorate — 
of the NKVD (the GUGB); consecuently, personnel of both organi- 
zations had been trained in the same schools, wore similar uniforms, 
used the same methods, and were interested to a certain extent 
in the same information. NKGB interrogators in the camps concerned 
themselves principally with the same categories of prisoners in 
which Saewen nad been interested in the field -- suspected agents, 
German intclligence and counterintelligence personnel, former — 


interrogation personnel, men who had been assigned to "native" 
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units or the so-called Osttruppen, «nd other prisoners who had 
partdieipated in activities of interest to Soviet counterintelli- 
gence. Of primary interest to the NKGB were not the German 
prisoners themselves but the contacts those prisoners had had 
(ee 

with Soviet citizens (collaborators and agents). 

Various industrial ministries vitally interested in the ex- 
ploitation of prisoner-of-war labor sent interrogation teams to 
the camps in a search for technicians, specialists in various 
fields of ordnance, skilled workers, and scientists among the 
prisoners. These teams ware mace up of experts in their respective 
fields and were authorized to visit certain camps, to screen 
orisoner records, and to interrogate selected esisonees: Such 
interrogations took the form of job interviews in most cases. A 
majority of skilled workers and technicians were sent to appro- 
priate industrial installations where they were employed as 
workers und supervisors; many of them were entrusted with consicer- 
able responsibility in the improvement of Soviet production methods 
or in the training of less skillec. iussian eotiere: Scientists 
unc many of the technicians among the prisoners were subjected to 
iong interrogations und were required to write long papers in 
attempts to extract from them every bit of specialized knowledge 
they soseessed. Individuals who had special knowledge on matters 


in which the Soviets were particularly interested (rocket and 
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tank production, for instance) were transferred to special 


interrogation camps. (Camp 7027 and its sub-camps near Moscow 


is known to have been a special institution of this sort.) 


Little if any pressure was exerted to make the skilled 


workers und technicians co-operate in the Russian industriel | 


program. When an industrial interrogation team discovered a 


German prisoner with skills which were needed in Russian in- 


dustry, the "interrogators" usually promised the prisoner many 


special privileges -- better food, pay, better living conditions, 


a measure of freedom -- if he would co-operate. Conditions were 


so bad in most of the ordinary camps that prisoners were nearly 


always glad to accept such opportunities. 


The Soviet Foreign Ministry was interested in questioning 


prisoners who had ever served as attaches or held positions in 


the German diplomatic service. Such prisoners were transferred 


to Butnilka Prison in Moscow (capacity, 14,000 prisoners) where 


| | le 
they enjoyed somewhat better treatment than most prisoners. 


Although the NKVD was primarily responsible for discovering ° 


prisoners guilty of war crimes, the Soviet judiciary participated 


at times in this program. The NKVD district operations officer 


eo-ordinated nis war-crime investigation program in some instances 


with the district prosecutor. In most instances after the war 
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were tried and convicted of war crimes by MVD tribunals. 
Interrogations conducted in the camps by other than NKVD pers” 
sonnel were the exception rather than the rule. The NKVD soi: 
ducted all initial inverrogations as well as many special 
investigations requested ecu proper channels by other 
agencies. 
Cr eenskal Methods of Interrogation 
It will have been noted that the Soviets used interro- 

gation not only as a means of gathering information but also as 
a means of attaining certain eccnomic and political ends. Methods 
employed varied to a certain extent according to the purpose of 
an interrogation, according to the interrogator, and according 
to the specific prisoner uncer interrogation. The remaining 
portion of this chapter will consist of s dseuatice exposition 
of those methods. | 

Interrogation, in its most elementary form, consists samply 
of conducting an examination of a person by means of oral or written 
questions. Prisoner-of-war interrogation is complicated by the 
fact that normally a prisoner is unwilling to answer most questions 
because of continued loyalty to his country. The interrogator , 
therefore, is faced with the necessity of employing some means 
either to make the prisoner willing to talk or to trick him into 


revealing the desired information. 
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Coercive Techniques 

Interrogations ccnductea as a part of a combat or strate ie 
intelligence plan are confined, by nature of their purpose, to 
a search for true facts. The application of duress atae such 
interr ogations may defeat their purpose since a prisone er not in 
possession of d desired informe. tion may fabricate answers to quections 
simply to gain respite from torture. Soviet interrogations coh- 
ducted for the purpose of "discovering" war criminals Cr Lor 
gaining acquiesence to an anti-Nazi movement were not true -phcer= 
rogations in most cases since the desired end was to prove alleged 
charpfes against pri ieonens or to foree consent to a course of gers 
rather than to ascertain true facts. 

During the great purges of the ate 1930's the NKVD had been 
in charge of investigations which had resulted in many startling 
witness-stand confessions by former Soviet Leaders 5 therefore, 
this organization, now the MVD, entered the fifth phase cf the 
prisoner-of-war iaicenouaton program with a broad background of 
successful experience in the field of obtaining "confessions" 
from domestic prisoners who had becn unwilling, at first, to 
ineriminate themselves. The same techniques were applied, with 
equal success, in forcing prisoners of war to confess to war 
crimes or in making prominent German prisoners Rend their names 


Vs 
+o anti-Nazi’ propaganda. — 
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The most direct means of making an unwilling prisoner reveal 
information is, of course, to employ coercion. Modern inter- 
national law forbids che use of coertive methods of interrogating 
prisoners of war. As has been noted, however, the Soviet Union 
was nowt signatory to the appropriate conventions nor was it 
sorgitive Lo worid opinion, and Soviet interrogators made ee 
tensive, not to say highly imaginative, use of coercion: his 
method may take & great variety of forms: threats of torture , 
of death, or of harm befalling one's family; confinement; hard 
labor; narcosis; physical and mental torture; and slow starvation —~ 
to name but a few. 

Despite the directness of coercion as a means of interrogaticn, 


it is not necessarily the most effective method to secure Gesired 


FS 


esults, especially with strong-willed, determined prisoners who 
as soldiers have already riskea their lives for their country on 
the battlefield. Neither is it the most desirable method for 
gaining accurate information since, as has been noted, a tortured 
prisoner — pretend knowledge and give false information in order 
to satisfy his tormentors and secure reliel from pein. 

poviet dn teviion tous used wane forms of coercion to make 


espect were often 


FH 


prisoners talk, and their methods in this 
Spectacular, particularly when a "confession" rather than true 


information was desired. It must be emphasized that Soviet 
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interrog gators were aware of tho limitations of ccercion and used 
many other less direct methods. Descriptions of coercive methods 
which will subsequently be presented MOY « because of their 
spectacular quality and great variety, seem to be more dominant 
in the Soviet inte rrogation program than was actually the case. 
A method of interrogation related te coercion and favored 
by the Soviets was to accuse the prisoner of lying. The usuat 
procedure was to confront the prisoner with some discrepancy inn 


his previous testimony and then to threaten dire punishnent unless 
the prisoner elaborated upon his statements in order to prove that. 
ne had been telling the truth. 

Indirect methods of interrogaticn are, as a rule, tolerated 
by international law and were used by military intelligence inter- 
rogators of all belligerents during Worle War II. any y pe erson who 
attemots to tray another into civulging information which the latter 
would not otherwise consciously reveal is oracticing the ancient 
and highly developed art of indirect interrogation. it is dowbtrul 
that any World War Ti belligerent contributed anything that was 
basically new to the art. In this study can be Listed only those 
methods which seemed to be favored by the Soviets, along with ary 
adaptations and refinements of those nethoas which seem to be 


peculiar to Soviet ideology or Russian genius. 
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Indirect methods employed in the interrogation of prisoners. 
of war involve the use of PEYSHE LOGS deceit, and monitoring 
devices. If the priscner will not talk because of Loyalty to 
hig country, 2 an interrogator may attempt to undermine that 
loyalty by use of propagand da. With many piso oners the most 
successful nethod may be to use 4 comrade ly approach in which 
interrogation takes the form of a friendly, sympathetic chat 
Guring which the prisoner, plied with cigarettes, food, and liquor, 
unwittingly reveals information. Promises of favored treatment 
in return for information appeals to opportunists among prisoners. °’ 
Other ees a may be employed, according to the character of 
the prisoner, such as appealing ta the individual's vanity Le 
he is egotistic, challenging his statements if he seems eosksuce:. 
of his knowledge, or obs: erving the prisougr's verbal and physical 
reactions to statements made by an interrogator who pretends to 
have complete information on a subject under discvesion. 

Included in the categor: of indirect methods was the monitoring 
of prisoner's conversations by means of mechanical devices such 
as hidden microphones. This actually wes used very little by the 
Soviets Guring World War II, probably because of a shortage of the 
necessary equioment. 


Another method of gaining information which 3 might poseibly 


be~classed as an interrogation method-was to-encourage the rrisoners 
‘RET 
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to write letters to their fomilios. Few of these letters were 
S ont out of Russia (at least, not before 1947) but were read 
carefully i Soviet translators wio checked information gleaned 
a ST ‘a + yh he yey a peas ¢ tlable on the 
Trom the Lewuere against information already avelriabs vu 
prisoners. 

The Use of Inforners Amons Prisoners 

s 7 ou “ c. ‘7 7 (3 bs 

The Soviets made extensive use of stool pigeons and agents 

among the prisoners not only to gather information but alse to 
fe 

provoke ‘Al sparnging remarks from prisoners Tnterrogators 


. ere ™ : 4 ead + 
frequently made good use of tois information ga athered by stool 


pigeons y especially waen the prisoner could be confronted with 


rea I rt 


Ee ree which differed from that which had been obtained 
Ramee $ = . ; Bt is Ae ea of Ne a 
from him in previous interrogations. A prisoner who mace Gls 
paraging or threatening remarxs before a stool pigeon could 


expect severe punishment, and the threat of punishment was often 


used 2s a lever to foree the prisoner into ine aolevet & sblooL 
pigeon. | 

some of enter rmers were nents trained Soviet intelligence 
pers ones who Sica pe ho and who were almost impossiole 
to detect; they were treated by the guards ath: even more severit;, 
ee other prisoners and were transferred frequently from cam 
to camp. Many German collaborationists who had been gent to 


advanced antifa schools were given special training as informers 
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and sent to camps where they were not known. Others. were German 
prisoners who were recruited by means of threats or promises of 
extra privileges. Among the latter group were many weak oppor~ 
tunists who volunteered for their roles in order to gain favor 
with their captors and who often used their positions to wreak 
petty vengeance on fellow prisoners whom they disliked. An 
effective method frequently usec in peruitans wiwilling prisoners 
as informers was to threaten the safety of their close relatives, 
particularly when the relatives lived in that part cf Germany 
occupied by the Russians. Soviet doctors,. medical aides, and 
nurses often gained the confidence of sick prisoners and secured 
information which the prisoners would not have otherwise revealed. 
Prisoners of the Soviets soon learned that they could trust 
no one. They found that they could not even confide secrete in 
their closest friends. Even if the "friend" did not turn out to 
be an informer, the Secret might be wrung from him in a subsequent, 
interrogation. The most acaebawte and conscientious of prisoners 
could almost always be made to reveal information by Sovict intcr- 
rogators when the latter were determined to make the orisoner talk. 
such a prisoner was not given the choice between silence or death -- 


he was made to suffer until he telked. | 
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ecific Methods of Interrogation 
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in prisoner-of-war camps during the first phase of the war indicates 
that the Red Army was in charge of the interrogation program at 

that time and that only officers among the prisoners were interro- 
gated. A typical ee history from this perios is that of twe 
German officers ~~ an observation plane pilot and his artillery 
observer ~~ who were captured after being shot down behind hussian 


Lines late in November 1941. Both of these officers escaped during 


the winter of 1942-43 and made a complete report of their experiences 
to German euthoritics. A summary of their experiences, af compiled 


ay 


by a German officer who studicd the report, is quoted here in full. 


Both officers were well treated. They were permitted 
to keep their wmifcrme, rank insignia, and decorations. — 
After a brief interrogation by Russian forward headquarters 
coneerning the situation, morale, etc., of the German troops > 
both prisoners were taken first to a special interrogation 
camp, approximately 150 kilometers northeast of Moscow. 
Some 50 captured German officers of all branches of the 
Armed Forces, /sic/ including Lyftwaffe officers, were al- 
ready interned there. There were no non-commissioned officers 
or men. Generally, two officers were billcted in a single 
room in barracks. Before these two officers were acmitted 
to the camp, they were kept in a speciai locked room were 
they were subjected to interrogation daily from 2-3 hours 
for about a week. Treatment was good, and the Russian guards 
were ordered to salute. Food was barely adequate, but tne 
food of the Russian camp officers was ao better at that time. 
Cigarettes were plentiful; even alcoholic beverages were BLvEn 
out in the evening. Treatment was courteous and correct. tn 
monitoring equipment had been installed in this separate room, 
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it could not be discovered by either orficer. They were, 
however, prepared for it and wroanesd their conversations 
accordingly. 


she interrozuting officials were either Russian officers 
who couid speak German very well or Russian ine epost oa 
personnel in civilian clothes, whose real mission remained 
uniiselosed. The first "conversations" began with personal 
questions as to their health, families and home towns. Both 
officers were permitted to write to their families imme diately, 
on form post cards. The mail was allegedly sent through the 
Russian Red Cross via Swoden to Germany, but of course this 
never took place. On the second or third day, both officers 
were required to write in detail their life histories, which 
were de aaa nted on the fourth or fifth day through personal 
conversations. Pressure to make statements concerning the 
ee situation at the es was not exerted. Arter about 


e 


one week, both officers joined the other prisone 3, 76 

The repert from which the above excerpt was taken indicates 
the existence of a planned camp-interrogation program, for officers 
at least, since the installation tc which the two German officers 
were sent was referred to as a "special interrogation camp." 
Presumably the two officers were co-operative in giving information 
about their life histories, but the fact that they were epee 
in their private conversations indi. cates that they were anxious 
not to reveal any information which, as loyal Germans, they felt 
should he withheld from the Russians. As compared with the pre-- 
gram in special interrogation camps apenas the war, the prograuil 
in this camp was very limited indeed, despite the fact that they 


r 


had to write detailed life histories end were interrogated dail 


t.4 


for a week. Later, officers and specialists were kept in special 
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interrogation camps for many months, were subjected to sch longer 
and more comprehensive interrogations, and were canine x1 to write 
exhaustive treatises on ass signed technical subjects. Tres tment 

in Suen camps was Bene nary petter than in the ordinary prisoner- 
of-war camps, but te interrogstors did not hesitate to use 
coercion if the prisoners did not co-operate in furnishing desired 
information. During the first phase, Sovies camp interrogators: 
apparently adhered to generally accepted rules of international 
jaw in the few interrogations which took plade: 

The quoted report is representative of other reports on camp 
interrogations during the first phase of the war. Tew German 
officers were taken prisoner during this veriod, and it is unlikely 
that the Soviets could have gained any really valuable strategic 
intelligence from the limited camp~interrogation program. IMuch 
more inecemevion is available on interrogation methods instituted. 
by ‘he NKVD when its interrogation teams took over the camp program 
at the Leginning of the second phase of the ae the goneral 
pattern of procedure and the methods used by interrogators in con- 
ducting the strategic Aibemeocat ion program remained mich the same 
from that time on; therefore, it will be unnecessary in most in- 

stances to refer to the various phases of the war in the discussion 


of NKVD methods and procedures which follows. 
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pecona and Subseauent Phases of the War 
Prisoners arriving at a Soviet prisoner-of-war Satin for the 
first time were required to fill out elaborate questionnaires, but 
they were not subjected to oral interrogation, in most cases, for 
, ra) | 
several weeks after their arrival. This gave the prisoners a 
chance to become reasonably well-accustomed to camp life. The 
interval was used by the interrogation team to study each priscner's— 
dossier, ounce initial elas ssifications, and to prepare plans fcr 


the a i of the newly arrived prisoners 


All priscners, no matter how unimportant the individual, were 
i 43) 


fo 
; 


thoroughly interrogated at least once in tne camps. .The initial 
interragation was so long and exhaustive that several sessions of 
Crem two to four hours each were required to complete an investi- 
gation in most cages. | 
ad 
NKVD interrogations usually took place at night. This 

practice has been remarked upon by practically all revatriated 
German prisoners and by citiszens of satellite covntries who at 
one time or another have been questioned by the NKVD but later es- 
caped to tell their story. ven daytime interrogations were con- 
ductbea in darkened rooms, simulating night, while bright lights 


4 


were concentrated on the face of the prisoner being teeth. 


lividently the NAVD deliberately chose night as the best time to 


conduct interrogations and instructed its personnel accords Lie ly 
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Ihe practice of conducting interrogations at night must be 
considered a standard procedure of Eoviet interrogation | 
methodology. 

peveral assumpticns may be made on the matter of why the 
NAVD chose night as the best time to conduct interrogations. Fore- 
most among these would be the psychological factor of fear of the 
unknown which is stronger at night than in the daytime. Another 
reason may have been that man's resistance is at its lowest ebb 
at night and his mind is not as clear, especially when he nas been 
roused from deep slumber and rushed to an interrogation chamber 
as was the customary procedure. Prisoners were needed as labor, 
and by interrogating at night a meacimum amount of work could still 
be exacted from the prisoners cae the day. The increased 
Yatigue resulting from such a procedure ied more quickly to a 
breakdown of 0 prisoner's resistance to questioning. 

This practice of inducing extreme fatigue as a means of re- 
ducing & prisoner's will to resist interrogation was another 
jmportant aspect of boviet ipiceuropat ion methodology. A man who 
had to work hard every day and thea submit to interrogation every 
night soon became exhausted. Desperate for rest, the omieenee Was 
venuieee to a state in woich he was morally, mentally, and physically 
incapable of resisting the insistent demands of the interrogators 


to give information, to sign a "confession," to act as a stocl 
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pigeon, or to bear false witness against a fellow priscner. If 

it were necessary to break the prisoner's will quickly, NKVD 

interrogators, working in shifts, would subject the prisoner to 
3 


continuous interrogations for several days and nights. In addition 


to being kept awake and having nothing to eat or drink, the prisoner 
was usually forced to maintain the same bodily position throughout 
the orucal -- standing, leaning against a well, sitting on the 
edge of a stcol with legs outstretched. After two or three days 
Bes such iecaenent, the strongest prisoner would ‘confess" to 
anything in order to get Some rest. Se UaEn as s-prlieauer subjected 
to such interrogation methods could not ppnembes what had happened 
80 
after he had recovered from the experience. This metiod oz in- 
terrcgation is not unknown to the civil police of other countries. 
Americans call it the "third degree," 

Fatigue was also involved in the Soviet practice of systen- 
atically starving a prisoner “hile keeping him in a solitary con- 
finement cell under debilitating physical conditions for long 
periods. 

The use of fatigue as a method of breaking a orisoner's will 
took time and persistent effort on the part of Soviet interrogators, 
but it was often more effective against strong-willed prisoners 


than the direct application of torture or other more obvicus 


coereive mothods 
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Before conducting the initial interrogation of a prisoner, 
an interrogator compared the various reports in the nrisoner's 


dossier and checked them against information already on file in 
, 

a searen for contradictions, inconsistencies, misstatements of 
LECT y, CE obvious lies. If there were many discrepancies, the 
prisoner became suspect of concealing limportant information. 
Even if no real inconsistencies could be found, the interrogator 
woulc select certain statements which syaiate interpreted as 
being don tendio any. This procedure constituted another character 
istic of Soviet interrogation methods -- that cf putting 4 prisoner 
on the defensive. 

A man resents being called a liar, even when he has Lied 
deliberately and purposely. If he has told the truth, he will 
go to some Lengths, bepeniaiay when he fears punishment, to prove 


his veracity and thereby often reveais more informetion. If he 


has purposely lied, he may tell mcre lies in an attempt to support | 


his statements and thus further incriminate himself. In both 
instances he plays into the hands of the interrogator who has 
achieved precisely the reaction desired. 

Although putting the prisoner on ie dsteucive by accusing 
him of lying way have been a calculated procedure on the part of 
Soviet interrogators, it ee be remembered that in many astances 


rey 


the interrogator sincerely believed that the prisoner was lying 
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when, as a matter of fact, the peisoner hed been telling the 
truth. As noted carlior, SKVD interrogators were thorough+y 
indoctrinated Communists and hed been taught to believe that 
all citizens of capitalistic naticns would lie as a matter of 
principle. Furthermore, many Soviet interrogators, because of 
a limited and distorted knowledge about conditions in other 
countries, were incapable of recognizing the truth of certain 
statements made by prisoners. 

Other methods of putting a prisoner on the defensive have 
been usec by Soviet interrogators. Sometimes a prisoner-of-war 


gin with the blunt question, "Why are you 
Z. 


fighting against a state of workers and farmers?" When 


interrogation would | 


U~ 


questioning political prisoners in the Soviet Union or the satell 

seis. NKVD interrogators Precuent.y began an interroga tion with, 

so, HOM know why you have been arre sted? No, you one knew? Well, 

then, why do you suppose?" oix nuncred years ago, nooue inter- 

rogators of the Inquisition asked the same questions of suspecteci 
4 G2 

heretics who had been brought before them. 

The use of questions designed to put an interrogatee on the 
defensive was a psychologically sound method of interrogation. 
Most prisoners were nervous, fearful, and confused when suwnamoned 

to the interrogation chamber. Questions or accusations putting 


them on the detensive at the beginning of the inverview servea 


is 
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to further their fear and ccnfusion and to rouse an emotion of 
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anger in many of the of remaining siient, 
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they would react emotionally rather than rationally. to she 
Situation and make a frantic attempt to clear themselves of 
false charges. This was the response desired by: the interrogator . 

Camp interrogations were conducted by NKVD officers, most of 
whom spoke excellent German but on oecennes pretended not to know 
the language and used an interpreter Coie to slow cown the 
pace of the interview and to give the interrogator more time to 
observe the reactions of the prisoner). Former German pris oners 
of the Soviets have been almost unanimous: din agreeing that NKVD 

camp interrogators were well ek in the technique and psychology 
‘of interrogation, that enety Knowledge of German military, aeenenie 
and political matters was surprisingly thorough and complete, and 
that many cf them were conversant with ban eee: Specialized scientific 
83 
and technical subjects. 

In his first interrogation after arriving at a prisoner-of-war. 
camp, the prisoner was immediately confronted with his former 
statements and told that because of lies and contradictions on 
his testimony he would suffer severe punishment. This was followed 
by the statement that he need not fear punisnment for his former 
lies if he would co-operate with the interrogator and talk readily 


on all matters about which he was to be questioned. Most of these 
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initial interrogations were conducted in a calm, almost benevolent 
oh 

monner . Fear of the NKVD was so greobt emong prisoners that be- 

Fore the first interrogation took place many of them undoubtedly 

hed decided to answer any and all cuestions to the best of their 

ability; near the end of the war most Gerrans were resigned to 

defeat and Jittle or no additional intimidation was needed to 

make a majority of the priso 3 talk freely. 

Despite the willingness of most prisoners to furnish infor- 
nation, NKVD interrogators seldom permitted an interrogation to 
consist simply of a straightforward question-and--answer session. 
Never for long was a orisoner allowed to think that his statements 
were being accepted uncritically as the whole truth. He was fre- 


quently accused of lying, of withholding information, or of 


concealing his true identity. The interrogator conducted elaborate 


—eross~-examinations on seemingly unimportant points or asked the 
same question several. times at widely sepurated intervals in an 
attempt to trap the prisoner into making contradictory statements. 
Every interrogation included questions about a prisoner's personal 
history which could be remembered only (dimly (if ae all), while 
technical interrogations contained guestions which even experts 
could not ans ee er memory. Thus it was easy to trap a prisoner 
into making ena statements or to ask questions woien tne 


prisoner could not possibly answer, and the interrogator could 


el 
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manufacture his own opportunities to accuse the prisoner of 
lying or of malicious obduracy in the withholding of information. 
The Soviets were extremely thorough in their collection 
and collation of minutiae about the German a armed forces. inter- 
ogators had order-of-battle information on file which included 
names of lower wit comanders and noncommissioned officers (with 
thely personal characteristics in many ees along with complete 
details on the order of battle, strength, tables of orgenization, 
oe 
and losses of all German units on the Eastern Front. The German 
troops were well aware that the Soviets sought prisoners who had 
been members of certain units cv branches of service (members of 
SS antes intelligence personnel, secret field police, and similar 
categories of epicedees) in order to wreak vengeance upon them 
or to subject them to special investigations. Hence, many prisoners 
areenates to eouceal their identity and claimed to have been 
assigned to units other then their own. Many such prisoners were 
exposed by stool pigeons, and most of the rest were exposed during 
interrogation since the interrogator usually knew more about the 
unit which a prisoner falsely claimed as his own than aid the 
prisoner. Only occasionally did a prisoner have a "cover story" 
whieh stood up under repeated investigations. (For examples of 
successful cover stories, see Appendix VI, Items 20 and 21.) 


Prisoners subjected to specialized interrogations on wer 
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organization of the German Army or on technical subjects ran 


the same risk of exposure if they lied. For example, a hign- 


r-h 


renking German officer who had been a section chief of the 
Army Personnel Office dnd who had been taken prisoner was Re 
quired bo work out an organizational chart of the unit te which 
he had been assigned. After he had completed it, the Soviet 
interrogator produced a chart for comparison which, fortunately 
86 

for the German officer, did not differ from the version submitted. 

Methods of interrogation during the eee real interviews varied 
to a certain extent according to the personality and ability of 
the gemowuter, Most interrogators, in turn, varied their 
approach according to the personality of the prisoner. After 
an initiel interrogation which had not gone sat hetacreniis from 
a Soviet woint of view, a different ineeueoanter whose personality 
and approach would be morw likely to inspire a satisfactory r response 
Prom the prisoner Was often assigned to conduct the rest of the 
nvestigation. It is possible that some initial interviews were 
conducted in « deliberately brutal manner 80 that the prisoner 
could be caught off guard by a different interrogator who would 
conauct the next interview in a courteous, friendly manner. 
(See Appencix VI, Item 32.) 

Most of the initial ee interrogations began la an atinosuhere 


of formal and rather patronizing courtesy, but this friendly 
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atmosphere quickly disappeared, sevtlediasiy when the prisoner 
was (or pretended to be) ignorant or if he was caught in 2 lie. 
Even if the prisoner was co-operative and knowledgable, the 
interrogator. would abruptly change his attituae upon receiving 
some answer which he chose to interpret as being untrue or in- 
complete. On these occasions, the re woulda fly into 
a sudden rage, pound the table, shout threats and abuse, and 
demand the truth. Sometimes, at this stage, the prisoner was 
slapped, struck with a fist or a truncheon, or otherwise physically 
mistreated, (High-ranking German officers and generals were seldom 
mistreated physically.) After a few minutes of storming rage, the 
interrogator would suddenly return to his former polite behavior, 
and the interview weila proceed calmly until the next outburst. | 
The prisoner was kept in a constant state of trepidation and- 
mental confusion by such tactics. There is reason to believe that 
most of these sudden rages were deliberately sates and that 
the Grveeroaueen, while putting on his Nact!, was carefully ob- 
serving the prisoner's reactions to the threats and abuse. In 
most cases a well-trained, experienced interrogator would be able 
to make accurate evaluations, both of a prisoner's character and 
of his information, by adopting such procedures. 

The prisoner's initial interrogation in a prisoner-of-war 


camp was based on a voluminous questionnaire (of about four closely 
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orate tees) which covered, as had field interrogations, the 
prisoner's vital statistics, his military service, and his 
political weer ianione: Answers to the jest one were carefully 
checked against reports of seeyigus anbersosnt tens and the elaborate 
questionnaire which the prisoner had filled ae upon arrival at 
the camp. In addition to the foregoing questions, the interro- 
gator made a thorough investigation of the prisoner's entire life 
including almost comical queries such as, "How many rooms were in 
87 
your parents! flat when you were born?" A great many of the > 
questions dealt with economic conditions in Germany, the prisoner's 
Social and economic status in his home community, and his educa- 
tional and professional background. Answers to these questions 
determined whether or not the prisoner would be subjected to 
future investigations because of special professional or technical 
qualifications. 

Regardless of the relative importance of an individual, the 
Soviets apparently kept a neetemuualy coreful record or dossier 
on each prisoner to which new informntion was added as it became 
available. A prisoner neon ened when he might be called in for 
a special interrogation on some item of inpomnabion which had 
acquired new importance. These records were of special value 
to the Soviets aver the fall of 1947 when the search for war 


criminals was accelerated. 
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One of the principal sijeetivescor the initial interrogation 
was to discover prisoners with special technical. or tactical back- 
grounds and experience -- engincers, industrialists, economic 
experts, scientists, technicians, staff officers, or officers. 
with highly specialized professional Guar iestene. puch eeieones 
were subsequently interrogated by Soviet experts and, frequently, 
wete ordered to write scientific treatises on topics upon which 
they hed special knowledge. When ordering a prisoner to write 

a paper, interrogators often specified the number of pages of 
. manuseript which were to be completed each day (fifteen seems 


to have been the usval number). Prisoners found that. the Soviet 


. officials were satisfied if the right number of pages were delivered 


89 
on schedule, no matter whether the writing was. large or small. 


As has been noted earlier in this study, highly qualified 
specialists were sent to épseiat intcrrogation camps. Beyond the 
fact that interrogations in those camps — more intensive and 
often lasted over a period of severai onths, methods used by 
the interrogators were approximately the: same as in ordinary 
prisoner-of-war camps. Living conditions in the special camps, 
however, were considerably better; me prisoners were not required 
to perform hard labor; and; as a rule, promises of better treatinent 
end other rewards rather than coercion were used as inducements © 


to reveal information. Apparently, prisoners who were sent to_ 
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the special camps had more or less agreed to co- sseeeee before » 
being transferred. ” 

Seemingly, a majority of the ordinary prisoners talked freely, 
and after they had been exhausted as sounds of needed information, © 
they were not questioned again. Since most of them were line 
soldiers possessing little or no special information, the average 
euaeeee Tr of no further use to the Soviet intelligence system 
after he had furnished details about himself which, combined with 
similar details from thousands of others, comprised the raw material 
for the compilation of strategic intelligence. Beyond suffering the 
rigors of camp life and occasional brutality from guards, and after 
the initial interrogation, most prisoners were not deliberately and 
systematically tortured (that is, not in connection with the 
interrogation program). 

some few prisoners, however, refused to reveal information 
because of continued loyalty to their country. Others conecaled 
information which was vital to their personal safety (such. as their 
connections with the Nazi party) and were caught in lies. Informers 
betrayed many prisoners wie had lied to their interrogators or 
concealed their true identity. Information received from outside 
sources often exposed prisoners who had lied or withheld informa- 
tion. In many cases interrogators construed inability to answer 
as spiteful sontinacy.. Such prisoners were subjected to interro- 


gations which included many forms of physical and mental torture. 
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| An interrogator was limited only by his imagination, and numerous 
examples of these interrogations have been presented in the case 
histories in Appendix VI. 

A superficial study of NKVD methods of interrogation (or 
those of the NKGB‘and Smersh) would seem to indicate that Soviet 
authorities permitted the interrogators to apply unlimited duress. 
to secure information or confessions from obstinate prisoners. It 
must be noted, however, that torture methods of interrogation were. 
used only with the permission of responsible higher authority, and 
care was taken to prevent the death of a prisoner as the direct re- 
sult of such torture. To cause a prisoner's death in this way 
seemed to be interpreted (in the deceptive parlance of the Sovicts) 
asa "mistake," and the responsible interrogator was liable to 
suffer severe punishment as a result. Because of this, medical 
personnel was often requiréd to be present at interrogations during 
which physical torture methods were applied. Prison officials 
and guards were also extremely careful, anc for the same sacoi 
prevent a prisoner under investigation from comhitting suicide. 
Such precautions were taken particularly when important prisoners 
were being interrogated in the special NKVD prisons (Lubianka in | 
Moscow or MVD Prison No. 3 in ee eee example). Rarely 
were guards and interrogators in such institutions ‘spontaneously 


brutal. Physical torture was ordered, apparently as a last resort, 
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and was applied in a studied manner designed to produce the 
desired result with a maximum of physical me and a minimum 
of danger to the life of the prisoner. . The object was to 
beaut: the prisoner's will, not to kill hin. 

The ene oman form of mente destane to which prisoners 
were subjected was to threaten harm to the prisoner's near relatives. 
This was particularly effective with prisoners whoge homes were 
in areas sscunied by the Red Army Obstinate officers among the 
prisoners were sometimes threatened with the loss of honor. They 
were told that press articles and radio broadcasts would announce 
that they had gone over to the Bolsheviks of their own free will 
or that they had otherwise committed traitorous a 

Extremely severe third degree meena of interrogation, 
previously described as a combination of physical torture and 
continuous questioning which procucee extreme fatigue were applied 
both to Boner. who were obdurate about revealing oreo 
and to prisoners sino the Soviets desirec to exploit FOr volitical 
reasons. To the latter category of prisoners belonged those who 
were required to sign confessions of war guilt, those who were 
required to testify against fellow prisoners or to act as stool 
pigeons, certain personages who may have been forced to participate 

in the antifa program, prominent political personages of satellite 


states, or citizens of satellite states who were pressed into 
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saa esuee informers or agents. Few if any prisoners, no matter 
how determined they were, could withhold information Hime Soviet 
interrogators used such methods. In most cases, however, less 
drastic methods were needed to secure information from stubborn 
prisoners, and extreme methods were used more often for "politica" 
purposes. That these methods were used successfully by the NKVD 
was. demonstrated time and again in the purge trials of the late 
1930's when many of the old and trusted Bolshevik leaders made 

| 93 

their startling "confessions" at public trials. 
Citizens of the western democracies have often been inclined 

to depreciate the propaganda value of confessions which, to their 
way of thinking, have been extracted from the victim so obviously 
by force. The people behind the iron curtain, however, have 
practically no. sources of information other than the carefully 
censored, Soviet-directed government news agencies, and such 
confessions may have far greater propaganda value than most 
westerners realize. The Soviets! acg.,irent propensity for giving 

an aueananee at democratic: legality to their official acts (such — 
as retaining large numbers of prisoners as war criminals) may 
partially explain the lengths to which they go to secure. confessions 
from those whom they are determined to convict of some crime. 

Though to the westerner such procedures may seem to be a*travesty 


on democracy, it is possible that ‘the average, thoroughly 
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indoctrinated Soviet citizen is convinced that truly democratic 
procedures have been followed. 
e. Interrogation Prisons 
When third degree methods failed to produce the desired 

effect, NKVD interrogators resorted to solitary confinement as a 
means of breaking a prisoner's resistance to interrogation. This 
procedure involved a combination of confinement in a cell too 
small and too cold for physical comfort, with Sonbencus light 
or darkness, complete silence, ceaseless surveillance by brutal 
guards, long, fatiguing sessions of interrogation, and, in some 
cases, the use of drugs. When suffering "ordinary" punishment 
in this fashion, a prisoner received regular prison rations which 
were barely enough to keep a man alive. When "severe" treatment 
Was endessatcucusen: the ration was reduced to practically nothing, 
and the prisoner was systematically starved. (A bowl of watery 
soup and 300 grams of bread a day seemed to be the usual ration 
in such cases.) 

Despite minor variations of method noted in various camps 
or prisons and at different times, the general pattern of pro- 
cedure adopted by the NKVD to break a prisoner by means of solitary 
confinement was practiced so universally throughout the Soviet 
Union and its satellite states that it must be considered a 
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characteristic method of Soviet interrogation. Before undertaking 
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a detailed description of this method, the most ruthless of 
soviet techniques, it must be emphasized that the procedure 

was used more often to gain political ends than it was for pur- 
‘poses of gaining information and that only a small number of 
prisoners of war were subjected to such treatment. The procedure 
followed in prisoner-of-war camps was essentially the same as 
that used by the NKVD, the NKGB, and Smersh when dealing with 
Soviet citizens or citizens of satellite countries who were 
accused of offering resistance to "the dictatorship of the | 
proletariat" by thought, word, or deed. The treatment to which 
they were subjected, and which almost always produced the desired 
| confessions, has been aptly described as a "de-personalizing" 
process. (See Appendix VI, Item 40.) 

In ee ere so-called "punishment bunker" . 
contained a number of solitary confinement cells. These were 
usually sin aesne about two meters square having a polished 
floor, a tiny barred window near the ine. eel no furnishings | 
except a chamber pot. No light or heat was erounacae even during 
the winter. At night a wooden bench about a foot wide and five 
feet long was pushed into the cell to be used as a bed. At most, 
eis blanket was issued, and that only duvine the coldest part of 
the winter. In the summer the floor was kept wet to prevent the 


orisoner from lying down, an act impossible in the: winter because 
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of the extreme cold. It was necessary for the prisoner to 

exercise continually during the cold season in siisr to keep 
95 

from freezing. 

The smallest type of cell, and one which has been mentioned 
in a number of reports, was actualy a box measuring a meter in 
each dimension into which the prisoner was crammed in a sitting 
position. A large electric bulb in the ceiling provided an excess 
of light and heat, and after ten to twenty hours the prisoner lost 
consciousness. After being revived with a bucket of icy water, 
he would be interrogated immediately. (See Appendix VI, Item 22.) 
A similar type of cell was aptly named the "standing-coffin." 
it consisted of a box about a half-meter in depth, a meter wide, 
and two meters high in which a prisoner could neither sit nor lie 
down. Sometimes the standing-coffin was a full meter in depth 
and the prisoner could squat on the floor; at other times the 
ceiling was so low that the prisoner could at no time stand fully 

96 | 
upright. 

Solitary cells in some prisons could be alternately heated 
to a very high temperature and then lewered to a freezing tempera- 
ture Ina short epace of time. When subjected first to one and 
then to another extreme of temperature several times within the 
space of a few hours, a prisoner was reduced to a state of physical 


collapse very quickly. 
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Numerous other poten ese misery were provided in some 
cells such as covering the flcor with water except for two or 
three stones on which the prisoner was forced to stand because 
the freezing temperature did not permit his standing in the water. 
In many instances the cells were simply makeshift quarters in a 
damp cellar where insects added to the discomfort of the inmate. 
Continuous light or continuous darkness caused a prisoner to lose 
all sense of the passage of time. No latrine facilities were pro- 
vided in some instances, and the sciecnee Was forced to live in 
his own filth. Absolute silence was enforced in most prisons with 
the exception that prisoners were sometimes permitted to hear the 
moans or screams of a prisoner under torture -- apparently for the 
purpose.of increasing the atmosphere of terror. 

The opposite extreme of solitary confinement was to place 
several prisoners in a cell so small that there was barely room 
to stand. This counteracted the tendency of some prisoners to go 
insane from the loneliness and quict or uhe solitary cell. Most 
srisohers were acutely aware of the informer system that prevailed 
in the seiteoncicamea: and an air of suspicion usually existed in a 
cell which contained a number of prisoners. 

In the special interrogation camps and prisons most prisoners, 
pending or during te period of their investigation, cece ue in 


solitary cells but under conditions which were far more humane 
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than those described in the foregoing paragraphs. The less im- 
portant prisoners were put in common cells. A strict routine of 
Sleeping, eating, cleaning the cells, inspection, and exercise was 
followed in such prisons; the discipline was severe, and punishment 
for infractions of discipline was severe. Constant surveillance 
was maintained by guards through peep-holes, and most of the aay 
the prisoner was forced to sit on the floor where he could be seen 
through the peep-hole. Lights were Bunda all night long. Bunks 
consisted of plain wooden shelves, and prisoners were forced to 
sleep flat on their backs with their hands above the blankets. 
Ifa prisoner changed his position during sleep, a guard would 
awaken him and force him to resume the required euhien Often 
the prisoner would be awakened just after he had gone to sleep and 
“rushed quietly ee the interrogation chamber. In the common cells 
psychological tension was heightened by the fact that sometimes a 
prisoner was taken away by the guard but was not returned, nor 
could the others learn from the guara wnct had happened. 

‘The interrogation dungeons were guarded by exceptionally crucl 
guards, usually of Czech or Polish nationality. One of their primary 
iupies Was is prevent any form of communication among the prisoners. 
This precaution extended to preventing them from seeing each other. 
When a prisoner was taken from his cell to go to the latrine or to 


an interrogation, his guard would continuously knock a key against 
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his belt buckle or give some other signal’ as a warning for guards 
to prevent other prisoners from secing the prisoner who was being 
moved. Special prisons such as Lubianka in Moscow were said to 
have a traffic-light system in the corridors so that the movement 
of a prisoner would not be observed. If a meeting was unavoidable, 
ane priscden would be forced to stand facing the wall with his 
#o66 Arado in Wis Abus ante Whe ety wrisoner tea heen. hureted 

98 
past. 

The guards were often men who had been assigned to the camps 
for diseiplinary reasons and who tried, therefore, to make a 
favorable impression on their superiors by their cruel treatment 
of prisoners. At the same time they tried to make up for thet 
disagreeable assignments by stealing the few belongings and the 
already insufficient rations of the prisoners. Elaborate pre- 
cautions were taken, however, to prevent the death or suicide of 
& prisoner being "detained for special investigation," primarily 
because the guards were held responsivic. Not even Russian barbers 
were permitted to shave the prisoners, but their beards were trimmed 
ee scissors from time to time. 

Most prisoners were in poor physical condition when their 
investigation began, but not even a man in the best of health could 
stand up for long under the more’ severe forms of solitary confinement. 


At best prisoners were fed insufficient food, and in solitary 
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confinement they were often systematically starved. The psycho- 
logical effects of fear, loneliness, and mistreatment often 

threatened their sanity; malnutrition, cold, and foul living 
conditions frequently caused Serious illness. The object of the 
solitary-—confinement "treatment" , however, was neither to kill a 

man nor to me him insane but to drive him to the borderline of 

both death and insanity where he would become most amenable to the 
demands of the pean Page redee Nurses or coctors visited the prisoners 
at frequent ere and when it was noted that a man was dangerously 
ill, he was transferred to a hospital, carefully nursed back to 
health, then returned to the dungeon. If it were noted that a 
prisoner was going insane, he would be removed from solitary con- 
finement for a time and put in a comparatively comfortable eell with 
other prisoners. Similar concessions were made in the case of 
prisoners who attempted suicide by going on a hunger strike. With 
such prisoners, an interrogator's threat to put them back in solitary 
confinement often produced the desired result. 

The length of time which prisoners were forced to stay in 
solitary confinement varied more or less according to the arbitrary 
caprice of the interrogator in aise of an investigation. Prisoners 
who had refused to give information or who had been accused of 
7 obduracy when they could not answer questions were sometimes kept 


in solitary confinement for weeks before being reinterrogatedc. 
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They were then asked the same questions which they could not 
(or would not) answer before. Usually, obdurate prisoners were 
by this time willing to talk. After two or three returns to the 
dungeon, a prisoner who still could not (or would not) supply 
desired information was sometimes sont back to his base camp and 
never again interrogated concerning that particular information. 
The interrogators were apparently satisfied in such cases that the 
prisoners actually did not possess the desired information. At 
times, 31 year or two would pass, and then a prisoner would be 
suddenly thrown in an interrogation dungeon and subjected to the 
same procedures and the same questions. The interrogators never 
told prisoners why they had been suddenly released, and such 
prisoners were not, as a rule, discriminated against when returned — 
to camp. It was not uncommon, however, for a prisoner suddenly 
to disappear after serving several terms in the interrogation 
dungeon. He would be shipped individually to some unknown desti- 
7 
nation (or, perhaps, executed) and never reappear in the camp again. 
Prisoners suffering confinement during investigation never 
knéw when or how often they would be interrogated. in any event; 
a prisoner lost all sense of time in the continuous light or dark- 
ness and the silence of a cell. At times a prisoner would be in- 
baneoueeed every night for weeks; in other cases weeks would Hig ene 


between sessions in the interrogation chamber. Physical torture 
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during the interrogation period was seldom applied in this type 

of investigation, the interrogators apparently being satisfied 

that solitary confinement with its debilitating effect on both 
body and mind would bring about the desired results. The initial 
interrogations were often conducted in a friendly manner but grew 
progressively more. severe as the prisoner remained obdurate. Time 
and agein the prisoner would be forced to sit in a chair with bright 
lights focused on his face while the interrogator monotonously and 
madceningly repeated the same questions, accusations, or demands. 
The sessions were usually conducted in a manner which roused the 
prisoner's emotions and caused mental confusion. The rapid-fire 
questions were mingled with shouted curses, threats, and personal 
abuse. Wt gasee: were brought in to identify the prisoner or to 
present conflicting testimony, and the prisoner was confronted 
with documentary evidence of his "guilt." All sorts of vromises 

to improve the prisoner's living conditions were made to induce 

the prisoner to talk -- along with threats that the conditions 
would further deteriorate a he did not comply with demands. A 
starving prisoner was sometimes questioned by an interrogator across 
a table upon which was Jaid an appetizing meal and told that he 
could eat if he would give information or "confess." Sometimes a 
prisoner was given salty feed iit nothing to drink before an inter- 


view conducted by an interrogator who taunted the perched. prisoner 
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by drinking long draughts of water or beer between guestions. 
Occasionally an investigation was brought to a close by the 
technique of using shifts of interrogators over a period of many 
hours until the prisoner reached a state of utter exhaustion. 

° eS | 

_If the prisoner had been withholding information and finally 
confessed, it often happened that he dic not ochieve the relief 
from torture he hed hoped for. Now that the interrogator was sure 
the prisoner had been withholding information, the latter was sub- 
jected to a continued program of punishment and intcrrogation on 
the theory that he was still withholding desired information. 

The technique of accepting a "confession" varied according to 
the Situation. Sometimes the confession was written in Russian, 
and the pe soner did not know for sure what he was signing. Bycin 
if it was in his own language, the. prisoner was seldom permitted 
to read it completely, and, if he was permitted to read it, he was 
not allowed to change any of the statements before signing. At 
other times, when the prisoner had finelly agreed to confess, he 
was required to copy a prepared confcssion completely in his own 
handwriting, or else he and his interrogator worked out a confession 
together , sentence by sentence ~-- a process that often required 
days of effort and wrangling between the prisoner and. interrogator — 
as to the content of the confession. In the end, however, the 


document either met the Soviet specifications completely or it was 
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not accepted. 

Once a prisoner had completed the required confession and 
Signed it, his Soviet jailors often completely reversed their 
conduct. The prisoner was treated as a jolly good fellow by his 
interrogators who joined him ina feast. He was put in a com- 
fortable cell, given plenty to eat, drink, and smoke, ane allowed 
to mingle with other prisoners. High-ranking prisoners were often 
transferred to pleasant country villas in comparatively luxurious 
surroundings. in some cases, however, the prisoncr was sent back 
to solitary confinement ie await trial and execution. The latter 
type of prisoner was in rare cases given srieaen coaching as to 
how he would act and what he would say at a public trial. In the 
case of such prisoners tieolpayerbeen brought to trial for political 
purposes, it may be said that three phases of "interrogation" took 
place before the trial: first, the prisoner was induced to "contess;" 
second, he was made to elaborate on his confession; third, he was 
taught how to testify against himself and others, to show remorse, 
and even to reguest punishment for his traitorous conduct or 


| 100 
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f. The Use of Drugs in Interrogations 
In a number of reports regarding the investigations of 


important political prisoners reference has been mate to the Soviet 


use of drugs to induce a state of narcosis in « prisoner. While 
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under the influence of these drugs, it ‘is alleged that the prisoner | 
will confess to anything or otherwise comply with the demands of 
his interrogators and prosecutors. 

The use of "truth-serums," lie=cdetectors, and other apeirieady 
means of probing the mind of an individual has long been a popular 
subject with newspaper and magazine readers in the western world. 
‘Consequently, this aspect of Soviet interrogation methodology has 
been the subject of considerable comment and speculation outside 
the Soviet Union. Despite-all this comment, very little, if any, 
information of a peraebie wetuns is available on the subject. Most 
former prisoners of war of the Soviets, when questioned on the 
matter, say that they have heard of the Soviet use of "truth" drugs, 
but none, so far, has admitted to a first-hand knowledge of their 
use. This in itself would indicate that drugs were aeeeunes by 
Soviet interrogators on ordinary prisoners of war as a method of 
maucinevEnen ts reveal information. Sufficient evidence is avail- 
able, however, to permit the samnseion that the Soviets have used 
drugs as a means of inducing certain important political Seisonsde 
to confess to various crimes against the Soviet Union and to bear 
witness against fellow "conspirators." In practically all such 
cases, & political purpose was served by gaining the confessions 
~ or accusations. Trusted and influential leaders (who probably 


challenged the pewer of their superiors) were made to confess — 
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their sins: publicly and thus bring the blame for their punishment 
upon themselves rather than upon their accusers. 

Lt would seem that the Soviets are still in the process of 
experimenting with various drugs or combinations of drugs which 
will cause & prisoner to lose his own willpower and become com- 
pletely submissive to the will of his captors. Apparently, they 
have not yet found a completely satisfactory course of treatment 
to accomplish this purpose. While they have succeeded in securing 
compliance from some individuals who had previously been intractable, 
they have done it at the obvious expense of the subject's mind. 
When the prisoner has finally been put before the public to make 
statements or accusations desired by the Soviet authorities, he has 
not ulways reacted as desired, or else he was obviously under the 
influence of drugs (or abject terror) and the parrotings of stute~ 
ments required by his prosecutors have failed to convince impartial 

LOL 
observers that he was making them of his own free will. 

There is no evidence that the Soviets have discovered a drug 
which will cause a prisoner to willingly reveal information which 
he would otherwise withhold from his interrogators. What they ~ 
seem to have been able to do is, first, to retard certain mental 
processes of the subject by artificially inducing amnesia and a 
breakdown of will-power, and, second, to create a new personality 


and "memory" by a systematic program of suggestion (or, possibly, 
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by a form of hypnosis). The problem has Sena destroy only 
enough of a man's mind to make him lose his original personality | 
and then to build on the remains of that mind a new personality 
with changed patterns of moral behavior and a new "memory." 

Varicus reports have mentioned chloral hydrate, scopolamine, - 

saga ine (or mescal), and actedron (or aletedron) as drugs which 
a 

have been used by Soviet ee 

Chloral hydrate i a well-known drug and is used as.a sedative 
and soporific by physicians. It is considered one of the dicabest 
and most effective of hypnotics. Given in large doses it Galt .<: 
produce complete anesthesia, but this is dangerous because it may 
cause respiratory paralysis and death. A dose of ten grams or 
more is fatal to most adults. Liquid chloral in combination with 
ulcohol is popularly known in America a a "Mickey Finn" or. knock- 
cut drops. According to the source reporting the use of this drug | 
by the Soviets, it has been "used for breaking down the atepoment? 

Continued use of chloral hydrate may lead to habituation and 
a slight emes of tolerance, but addicts often suffer sudden death 
from its use. <A person addicted to chloral hydrate bears many 
clinical resemblances to a chronic Be ae It is evident, 
therefore, that by forcing a person to become a chloral hydrate 
addict a break-down of will-power could be achieved, and by careful. 


experimentation the Soviets may have discovered a course af treatment 
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with this drug which will cause an obdurate prisoner to become 
tractable when sibicoted to interrogation. 

Actedron is a drug unknown to American medical science. It 
may be a trade name of a drug which, as is the case with many 
_ European pharmaceutical products, gives no indication of its 
chemical jae According to reports, however, actedron is 
@ narcotic which, when given ee produces excitement, enlivens 
the subject physically, makes it impossible for him to sleep, and, 
in general, causes him to become nervous and restless. In the 
case of Cardinal Mindszenty, actedron was administered (according 
to the report) by means of dissolving it in ta which was given 
to the Cardinal during o long cence” 

The doses of actecron have allegedly been given aaaue the 
course of long interrogations which were designed to cause physical 
exhaustion. According to one source, the doses were followed by 
the administration of an ice-water enema which thoroughly chilled 
the prisoner, caused diarrhea, and eee exhausted the subject 
physically. ~ This was followec by injections of scopolamine 
which were purported to cause an almost complete loss of memory 
(amnesia). 

scopolamine is a well-known drug, being an ingredient of the 
anesthesia popularly called "twilight sleep," anc is usually ad- 
ministered in combination with doscs of morphine. The drug also 


is known to produce amnesia, but only in the sense that the patient 
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has no memory of pain suffered | or" of what touk vlace (an operation, 
for instance) while under its influence. it has tranquilizing 
‘pores and relieves a patient's emotional disturbances, but 

in oe presence of pain it may cause deliriun unless morph ine is 
‘also used. a Whether or not repeated injections of scopolamine 
will eventually cause hangiets amnesia is not known to western 
meena: 

No mention of the use of scopolamine has becn made in connection 
with the interrogation of Cardinal Mindszenty, but in that case as 
well as others it secms that aepoeiane was the principal drug used 
to "split" the personality of the prisoner (that is, to induce an 
artificial psychotic scuaieion resembling schizophrenia). This 
drug, a product of a cactus plant, has been used for centuries in 

| the religious ear Houle of certain tribes of Indians of the 
American southwest for the psychic effects anu hallucinations which 
it wana According to an authority on the subject of 
"mescaline psychosis," this drug produces an intoxication which re- 
sults in cous BenieopArenias that is, if the term is used in the 
sense of "split mind," for it results in a fragmentation or a 
| breaking up of the personality. In other words y the symptoms of 
mescaline intoxication are exactly the same as ehoke noted when 4 
| vatient suffers with the psychosis known as ee a 


Apparently, the Soviets have used mescaline for their so-called 
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"de-personalization" of a prisoner under investigation. The 
drug (in combination with the accompanying treatment) has caused 
@ prisoner's nervous system to become partially inoperative. At 
a certain point in the "treatment" a prisoner would eee con- 
sent to make a confession, and he would be kept in a Seats of 
; mental exhaustion through the use of drugs until conte control 
of his mind had been achieved. With the mind and the perecnei ty 
thus disintegrated, a skilled psychiatrist would set to work and, 
by a combination of hypnotism, auto-suggestion, and the continued 
use of drugs, remould the personality of the prisoner to an 
appreciable extent and induce him to make the desired statements 
before the public. 

it must be emphasized that the foregoing description of the 
: Soviet use of narcosis as a neue’ of interrogation is based en- 
tirely upon unauthenticated reports and consist of little more 
than conjectures. It is safe to septaes however, that the Sovicts 
have not yet discovered a "truth serum" as such. Narcosis has 
not actually been used for purposes of securing information (although 
cae may have been one of the purposes of Soviet experimentation in 
this direction) but rather for purposes of political propaganda: 
the prominent political personage is made to recant before oe 
masses. 


yo far as is known, no experiments have been made in America 
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with scopolamine, mescaline, or chloral hydrate for the purposes 
which the Soviets are purported to have used these drugs. United 
States Army psychiartrists eave made limited experiments in the 
use of narcosis to attempt the diagnosis or cure of various Ayes 
of combat neuroses. These experiments, it is asserted, have shown 
that a person under narcosis will. still not reveal the things in 

his mind which, if known to others, will be inimical to his erg 
This sone indicate that a prisoner of war could not ordinarily 

be induced to reveal information while under the influence of drugs 
| or hypnosis if by doing so he would offend his moral code or further 

endanger his personal welfare. The Soviets apuspentiy Have accom~ 
plished their limited purpose by using drugs qui gas literally 

destroyed the mind of the victim. Western ethics have not permitted 
such drastic programs of experimentation with human beings. 

. As has been noted, the Sovicts have attempted to use narcosis 

only in the interrogations of certain important political prisoners, 
and there is no evidence that prisoners of eT important 

ones, have been subjected to such er ae The cecimiaus of 

using drugs obviously requires the services of highly asseiaiaved 
.: medical and psychiatric personnel and the process consumes a con- 

giderable period of time. With less important prisoners, the 

Soviets have resorted to the use of brutality and exhaustion to 


achieve results similar to those achieved by the use of drugs. 
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in any event, the use of drugs has apparently been confined to 
cases in which the Soviets desired to secure "confessions" to 
crimes which the prisoner had not committed or to force the — 
prisoner to make statements of political value to the Soviet 
regime rather than to secure useful information; that is, such 
interroes tienes had a political rather than an intelligence 
objective, and only by stretching the meaning of the word can such 
procedures be called "interrogations." | 

g. Interrogation of War Criminals 

‘Meds of the German prisoners who were interrogated during 
the fifth stage (fall of 1947 to 1950) were subjected to the 
political rather than the intelligence type of isibereoeatucn. The 
main political objective of this program was to weaken resistance 
to communism in Germany by preventing the repatriation of German 
prisoners who were potential leaders of suisGac to Soviet 
penetration or who were capable of giving special assistance to 
the revival of Germany as an anti-Soviet military power. Other 
objectives were the retention of a large number of slave laborors, 
including scientists and technicians needed in Soviet science 
and industry, and the punishment of Germans who had committed war 
urimes against the Red Army or the civilian population of the 
Soviet Union, The program was directed largely against the German 


officer class and affected about ten percent of the officers who. 
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had not been repatriated as of the beginning of the fifth oe 
Large numbers of enlisted men were affected, however, since they 
Liz | 

were needed as slave laborers. It must be emphasized that the 
practice of trying and convicting German prisoners as war criminals 
had been taking place throughout the war; the fifth phase was merely 
characterized by the peeeeaes pace of this program. The Russians 
wished to hold certain prisoners indefinitely and yet be able to 
rer nat all -prisoners of war had been popate ined 2s of the end: 
of 1948 per the Allied agreement, for under international law a | 
convicted war criminal loses his status as a prisoner. of war. 

In order to maintain a semblance of legality in the trying 
of war criminals, the Soviet went through a painstaking legal 
procedure of collecting evidence, charging prisoners minuto ene 
of certain laws, and conducting trials in courts. The term "war 
crime," however, was defined so loosely (particularly during the | 
fifth phase) that almost any German prisoner whom the Soviets de- 
sired to retain could be convicted of some crime. The charges 
against prisoners were either based on a directive of the Supreme 
soviet promulgated in 1943. or the prisoners were charged with 
violations of certain parts of the Soviet criminal code. Russian 
officers, when questioned by wtoiions on this matter, maintained 
that during the Yalta Conference the Allies had ceded the right 


to the Soviet Union to try German prisoners for war crimes under 
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13 
Soviet law. Actually, the Yalta Agreement contained no 
clauses concerning war criminals, but the Moscow Declaration of 
1945 did contain an appropriate clause: 

-At the time of the granting of any armistice to any 
government which may be set up in Germany, those German 
officers and men and members of the Nagi party who havo 
been responsible for, or who have taken a consenting part 
in the above atrocities, massacres, and executions, will 
be sent back to the countries in which their abominable 
deeds were done in order that they may be judged and 


punished according to the laws of these liberated countries 
and of the free governments which will be created therein.l14 


From the standpoint of Allied agreoments, therefore, it would 
Seem that the Soviets were within their rights when they tried 
German prisoners under Soviet law. What can be questioned was 
the absurdity of many of ine charges, the fact thet many prisoner's 
were forced to confess to crimes which they did not commit, and 
that other oeinohars were forced to bear false witness in the 
courts. 

The Directive of the Supreme Soviet upon which many charges 
against prisoners was fnad WES promulgated on 19 April 1943. This 
provided for the punishment (5 to 25 years in labor or correction 
camps) of members of nexcecnaa armed forces who were guilty of 
reprisals, mistreatment, eer ee evacuations, and local 
requisitioning and who had applied duress and comuitted other 
atrocities. This directive was used as the basis for charges 


against all former commandants of rear areas and their subordinates, 
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including those who had anything to do with Soviet prisoners of 
war. All members of security units (Sicherungsverbaende) who had 
guarded rear areas were accused of war crimes because they had 
fcisne weatnee pert igatee. Sheds euctnon or yeniacss end ake 
occasional killings of civilians incidental to partisan warfare 
seems to have furnished the Russians with an excuse consider 
all former members of security divisions (even chaplains) guilty 
of war crimes. An enlisted man of a police division who repaired 
shoes, probably as 5 Sasi: was accused of a war crime for thus 
having "assured the battle-worthiness of his init pupply 
and administration officers were convicted under this directive 
unless they could prove that they had not made use of captured 
Soviet supplies and building cee and individuals were con- 
victed for having appropriated a chicken from a Russian barnyard - 
or oe of felt boots from a deserted house. The list could be 
extended almost indefinitely. 

When not charged with violating the 1945 directive, accused 
German prisoners were usually charged with violating Paragraphs 17 
or 58 of the Soviet Criminal Code. Both of these prragraphs appeared 
in the section of the code entitled "Counterrevolutions Subversive 
Activities." | | i 

According to Paragraph 17, punishment could be: imposed upon 


persons guilty of participating in or having knowledge of criminal 
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action or upon persons who had Belienged to organizations in which 
criminal actions took place even though such ere did not have 
& pert in the crime. This paragraph provided a "catch-all" clause 
under which it was possible to punish anyone who had given aid 
to others who had committed punishable acts or who had belonged 
to any of the German military units listed by the Soviets as guilty 
of war crimes. | | 

Peauenas 58 of the criminal code consisted of several sub 
paragraphs of which only two were used in prosecuting German 
prisoners. Sub-paragra ph 4, provided for the punishment of persons 
who supported an anti-Soviet system and by doing so inflicted 
damage on the Soviet Union, Sub-paragraph 6 applied to those who 
collected information in Soviet territory and disseminated or 
evaluated such information to the detriment of the Soviet Union. 
Obviously, these sections sei code (as well as Paragraph 17) 
were designed to apply to Soviet citizens guilty of couter- 
revolutionary activities within the Soviet Union. The Soviets 
stretched the meaning and intention of these laws in orcer to . 
apply them to German military personnel. Sub-paragraph 4, for 
instance, was applied to the entire military juciciary and 6 was 
applied to all German intelligence personnel. 

The Soviet theory of collective guilt expressed in the laws 


cited above resulted, according to one German writer, in two waves 
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of arrest in the prison camps during the fifth phase. The first 

wave affected local. and regional military government officers anc 
commandants of prisoner-of-war camps, members of the military 
judiciary and of the local defense units (Landesschuetzen), in- 


telligence personnel (including even elerks and drivers), many 





administrative and fiscal officials (Intendanten), and several 
veterinary officers. The second wave resulted in the arrest of 
all members of the Wehrmacht who during the war had served in any 
capacity in Polish territory, the remainder of the administrative 
pid Figen officials as well as members of the judiciary (even if 
the latter had never functioned in this capacity in the USSR), all 
heads of the military railroad administration and all railroad 
engineer troops, all members of naval units which had been conmitted 
in Kurland (they were charged with "evacuation of the civilian 
population"), the pecetaee of the prisoners who had formerly 
belonged to security units, the bulk of the general staff officers, 
ana weey unit soineaiee (during the last wave, no colonel whe had 
been a regimental commander was released). In addition, there were 
eeitective convictions of entire orgonizations, such as the SS, sD, 

, | Li6 
OT (Organisation Todt) ; police, and others. It was not necessary 
for the accused prisoner to have been a member of an organization 
at the time alleged punishable acts had been committed, nor was 


it necessary that he have persone] knowledge of those acts, in 
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order to become liable for since: Thus, a German major who 
hed never left Germany during the war was charged with "partici- 
pation in atrocities," and a staff operations officer was convicted 
because as the superior of the staff intelligence officer he had 
shared responsibility for the latter's eaunones collected informa- 
tion on the morale of the civilian population, and employed civiliens 
in the construction of atten 

German prisoners of war affected by the Soviet program of 
prosecuting so-called war criminals during 1948 and 1949 fell into 
approximately nineteen categories according to an appeal made to 
the Federate Government at Bonn by repatriated German officers who 
had been held in Camp 7270 at Borovichi, on” These categorics 
are listed below with, in some instances, the reasons for their 
prosecution and the law under which they were charged given in 
cana neaee:. 

1. All members of the judiciary, whether or ist they 
had been in Russia during hostilities. (Par. 58/4. They 
had "strengthened and advanced the military potential of 


an anti-Soviet power through their application of criminal: 
law.") | 


2. All General Staff of'ficers. (Par. 17 and 58/4). 


3, AL field grade officers of General Headquarters and 
of engineer and railway engineer units. 


2 
.s 
7 


ds ALL commanding officers of security units. 


4. Officers of local defense battalions (Landesschuetzen). 
(Directive of the Supreme Soviet, April 1943). 
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6, All members of agencies which had anything to do 
with (Soviet) prisoners, civilians or partisans. The 
former included all Organisation Todt leaders, army con- | 
struction officials in so far as they had been actively 
engaged in construction projects, officer specialists in 
agriculture and forestry, and officials of the army labor 
office. (1943 Directive). 


7, Naval staff officers formerly stationed at Libau and 
Windau. (They had evacuated Soviet civilians and property, 
the "Soviet civilians" actually being Baltic civilians 
fleeing from the Russians.) | 


8. Airbase commandants and their superiors. (They had 
blown up airfields.) : 


9. “Adminixtrative and fiscal officials (Intendanten) with 
an academic background . (They had executed local requisitions.) 





10. Commanding officers of supply units. (They also had — 
executed local réquisitions.) | 


11. All members of local and regional military government 
headquarters, transportation and railway transportation, 
officers; and members of Wehrmacht security patrols. 

(1943 Directive). 


1lz. All regimental commanders. (Par. 17). 


‘13. Practically all officers holding the rank of colonel. 
(Par. 17). 


14. S88 and police officers of field grade whether or not 
they had been in Russia. (Par. 58/4). 


15. All other SS and police officers if they had been in 
Russia. (Pax, 58/4.) « 


16, ALL commissioned and enlisted intelligence personnel 
regardless of their function, even cooks, clerks, and 
drivers. Since divisional intelligence performs the addi- 
tional function of special. service, furnishing the troops 
with reading material, vocational training courses, legal’ 
advice, etc., all commisgioned and enlisted personnel which 
had solely performed Spécial service functions were also 
placed under arrest. (Par. 58/4 and 58/6). 
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17. All commissioned and enlisted personnel, including 
doctors, who had served in Russian prisoner-of-war camps. 
(Par. 58/4 and 58/6). | 

18. All field-grade officers of specific German divisions. 
(In Camp 7270, field grade officers of the 24th and 290th 
Infantry Divisions and of the 300th Special Purpose Division 
were particularly sought after.) 


19. All members of the German military police. 


Although the fifth stage began: in the autumn of 1947 and 
was marked by improved living conditions and a stepping-up of the 
propaganda program in the Camps , it was not until mid~1948 (at 
the time of the Berlin "air-lift") that large-scale interrogations 
began in connection with the Soviet program of convicting wholes 
sale lots of prisoners as war criminals in order to prevent their 
repatriation. This program reachec the height of its activity 
in the latter half of 1949. Beginning about the middle of 1949, 
special commissions (apparently sent from MVD headquarters in 
Moscow) began to arrive at the camps with lists of prisoners who 
were alleged to have been members of units accused of atrocities 
on Soviet ancien 

The theme of the interrogations centcred around war crimes, 
cruelties, measures caine partisans , the handling of Soviet 
| prisolers, the treatment of the eivil population, and local 
requisitioning (Entnahme aug dem Lande). According to former 


prisoners held in Camp 7270 at Borovichi, interrogations there 
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(which began in June 1949) generally consisted of a cross- 
examination of the prisoner on former statements made by him 
concerning his occupation, his social status, and his views on 
politics and the military, followed by querie 25 on one or more of | 
the following subjects: 


Ll. Atrocities or orders leading to atrocities. 


2. Evacuation of the civilian population and the clearing 
of houses for the billeting of German troops. 


3. The local requisitioning and en of food- 
stuffs, fodder, and building materials 


4. The employment cf Soviet civilians and prisoners of war. 
5, Intelligence activities, including interpreting 
(interrogation) and special service functions, radio and 


telephone oer es and strategic reconnaissance, 


6. Application of criminal law against auxiliaries, 
prisoners, and civilians by the juciciary. 


7. Firing on localities /villages/. 


8. Fighting against partisans. 
9. The prisoner's (former) residence abroad especially 
in countries adjacent to the Soviet Union.lél 


Interrogation reports had been carefully screened, and 
orisoners who had previously admitted to having. been mombers of 
certain units or to having participated in certain battles were 
considered automatically guilty of war crimes. Prisoners brought 


in for ques st] oatee often could not divine the purpose of the 
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interrogation. The prisoner was purposely misled by questions 
which covered 4 wide field, and he was often trapped intc making 
some statement which ould be used egainst himself or others in 
a subsequent trial. Sometimes as much as two inonths would lapse 
between such interrogations while informers kept close surveillance 
over the prisoner. At the next interrogation he would be confronved 
with things ne had said or done in an att empt to trap him into an 
lia 

admission of guilt to some war crime. 

The Soviets were meticulous in the matter of securing what 
they considered sufficient evidence to convict a prisoner of a 
war crime. Sufficient evidence, apparently, consisted either of 


an admission of guilt on the part of the prisoner (a confession) 
3 12 


or testimony to the guilt of the prisoner by at least two witnesses. 
In some few instances, administrative officials who consistently 
denied any participation in the making of requisitions against the 
Russian civilian population were not sentenced and charges against 
then were dropped. The same ae happened when an engineer could 
prove that materiels he had used in construction had been brought 
from Germany. The clearing-up of early mistakes caused by in- 
competent interrogators sometimes worked in the prisoner's favor. 
Furthermore, a firm stand ee face of an interrogator , especigily 
if the latter's case oe Baca on sketchy evidence, often saved 


124 
the day for certain prisoners. if the Soviets were determined 
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to vrevent the repatriation of a specific prisoner, however, and 
the original charges could not be proved, they simply trumpec up 


other charges and eith . forced the prisoner to confess to tne 


™ 


alleged crimes or Yore:c other prisoners to bear witness against 
him. 

The methods of itoprogutiod enployed by the special MVD 
interrogators who carried out these pre-trial "investigations" 
differed little from the methods described earlier in this study 
cnbeat of course, for the fact that there was a predominance eng 
the "political" type of interrogation. The interrogators were 
determined to get the desired results and were expert in the use 
of third degree methods if the prisoner was obdurate. Duress was 
not necessary in most cases since the automatic arrest categories 
and the fabricated testimony of witnesses accounted for most of 
tne convictions. During this period, when many prisoners desired 
above all else to return home, threats of further retention or 
promises of early repatriation were particularly effective. pole 
times a prisoner who had refused (or who WEE unable) to give desired 

information would be put on a repatriation train ana started for 
home, but he would be picked up by police at the first stop, sent 


IZ 


back to camp, and reinterrogated. Solitary confinement and 


et 


the "fatigue" methods were used if necessary. Care was taken to 


prevent the death of a prisoner, but he was subjected to terror, 
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pain, or exhaustion until he finally made the desired confession. 


he 


Usually an obdurate prise oner Was reduced to a saunee or a state 
of utter exhaustion by the tine he signed a confession, anc he 
rarely knew its conterts. In any event, the confession was usually 
written in Russian, and all he knew was what his interrogator chose 
to tell hin. In this natter, oractice apparently did not conform 


-h 


with regulations, and a few prisoners who firmly. insisted upon a 
126 

translation of their confessions wore able ‘to secure them. 

The arrests of accused war criminals and the subsequent trials 
were conducted in a formal manner, the prisoner being iIncictea 

. . E até oe a oe 
before an official, imprisoned and given a copy of the chirge shee, 
tried a few days later before a tribunal of three officers, in- 
variably found ney and sentenced to a number of years of hard 
labor in a Soviet penal camp, The right of appeal was granted 
to convicted prisoners, but seldom if ever was a judgment reversed. 
The charge upon which a conviction was based often consisted simply 
of . « because he (the arena) has belonged to the _ 
128 

Division, which committed war crimes." 
D, Summary 

In the early part of the war between the Soviet Union and 


Germeny, the Red Army's prisener interrogaticn program was poorly 


organized and-ineffective. Few prisoners were tax ken by tne voviets, 
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and many of those were killed by their captors befere they could 
be interrogated. Soviet intelligence personnel. was ooorly trained 
and inexperienced, an. practically no interrogations took place 

in the prisoner-cf-war caps. 

The need for wrisoner information and for large numbers of 
prisoners as workers led to a recrranization of the interrogation 
“program, the rapid training of neeaed Seeanel, and an enforce- 
ment of regulations in regard to the sparing of prisofiers Lives. 
By 1943, the procedure for interrogating prisoners had been 
deveiesea into an excellent system for the gathering of information. 
(See Figure 1.) Bureaucratic conirol of the procedure resulted 
in the administrative delays and inertia characteristic of a huge 
bureaucracy, but the extreme contralisation of the program (in 
the nends of the NKVD) res suited in the advantages overbalancing 
the faults. 

During hostilities, the interrogation of prisoners took place 
both in the field and in the prisoner- -of-war camps. The Soviets 
retained millions of prisoners for several years after the war, 
and the inberrosetien program was continued in the camps for pur- 
poses of gaining several eee eae information: (1) information 
about the armed forces and the economies of potential cnemics of 
the Sat Union, (2) scientifie and technical informaticn needec 


by Soviet industry, and (3) information needed to convict la 
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numbers of wae criminals whom the Soviets wished to retain for 
political anc economic reasons. 
The ficld interr zation orozram was conducted by at least 
four agencies: (1) Wlitary intelligence, (2) GUKR NKO (Smersh), 
(3) the. Political Directorate, and (4.) the NEVD. Each agency 
conducted its own program and distributed information through 
separate channels. The latter agoney, however, confined mest of 
its interrogation program to the prisoner-of-war camps. 
Military intelligence was strictly limited to the gatuering 
of combat information of immediate tectical value to the collecting 
unit. On the basis of such information the Main Intelligence 
Administration (GRU) of the Red a could, of course, formulate 
limited amount of strategic intelligence about enemy armed forces 
nnd intentions. The other three agencies, while ostensibly 
separate, were closely relaved by virtue of the fact thet they 
were direct agencies of the Gommunist merty and were permitted to 
gather Sate information. Soviet leaders were determined to 
restrict the knowledge of true information about other comtrics 
(that is, strategic titeviawened) to as few individuals as possibls 
and only tc the most trusted supporters of the regime. 
GUKR NKO (Smergh) was the counterintellige nce agency of the 
Red Army and interrogated suies, saboteurs, Sovict uesertcrs, enely 


intelligence, | counterintelligoncs, Tield oolice personnel, enemy 
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"political" troops (membere of militant Nagi party organizations 
Such a8 the 55 and SA), priseners cus spected of war crimes, and. 
Similar categories of pris soners., Military intelligence agencies 


were required tc turn such personuel over to Smersh as soon as 


dG 


they were sercened from among the prisoners. 
The Political Directorate of the Red Army conducted interro- 
gations for purposes of vaining knowledge about each prisoner's 


social, economic, political, religious, and educeticnal background 
and information about the status of enemy morale which would he 
of value to the Soviet psychological warfare program. 


In the field, the NKVD conducted interrogations only at army 


sevel where ali prisoners were turncd over to that organizotion. 


Reports of all interrogations conducted by other agencies in the. 
field were turned over to the NKVD which kopt an elaborate dossier 
on each prisoner. All prisoner-of-war camps were under tnc direct 
Supervision and control of the NKVD, and this agency had complete 
charge of the strate egic interrogation program in the camps as wel 
as the prosecution of war criminals. This organization was, there- 
Fore, by Tar the most important agency participating in the prisonoer- 
of-war interropation program and was the final authority responsible 
for the collection, collation, and evaluation of prisoner informa- 
tion on the strategic level. Numerous other agencies, however 


varticty wted in the camp interroge tion program ine iucing the NEG! 
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which was responsible for state security, and various industrial 
administrations, wich were interested in gaining scientific in- 
formation and in securang skilled lebor for’Soviet industry. The 
devise judicial system had a part in the prosecution of war criminals. 

Military intelligence was hampercd in its interrogation program 
by the excessively rapid evacuation a prisoners and, during the 
early part of the war at least, by poorly trained interrogation 
personnel. Questions were asked according to standardized forms 
provided at each echelon of command From battalion to army. In 
addition, provisions were made for field commanders to obtain 
tactical information of . ect concern to the sir c sommands. The 
"main" iaterrogation ssoatts tan piece at divisicn. Corps was 
often by-passed in the evacuation process. 

Copies of the interrogation repor ‘ts accompanied each prisoner 
on his way to the rear and to the camps. Interrogators at the 
higher echelons studied these reports before conducting an inter— 
rogation. If discrepancies occurred in the reports, the prisoner 
was suspected cf lying and was, consequently, subjected to more 
exhaustive interrogations than he would have been otherwise. As 
the war progre sed, accurate ee ere information became 
available to lower echelons of the field forces, and interrogators 
made extensive use of such information to verity and evaluate 


prisoner-of-war statements. 
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Important prisoners were evecuated as quickly 2 possible 
from the front lines to higher echelons for questioning. Techni- 
clans, scientists, and other specialists among the prisoners were 
questioned by appropriate specialists from the various arms and 
services of the Red Army. If unusually large numbers of prisoners 
were taken, only the more aon tant and well-informed prisoners 
were interrogated; the others were required to furnish a minimum 
of personal data and were interrogated more thoroughly after 
arriving at 4a prisoner-of-war camp. 

The poviets aid not oretend to abide by any international 
conventions or customs in respect to the treatment of prisoners, 
and Soviet interrogators frequently applied unlimited duress in 
attempts to make obdurate prisoners reveal information. Military 
intelligence interrogators, however, used coercive methods inuch 
less than did the iWueeeoeators of other Soviet intelligence 
agencies. Most German prisoners were apparently willing to reveal 
svbopnetion required by military intelligence, and the evacuation 
process was so rapid that military intelligence interrogators in 
ine tewee echelons could not apply excessive maltreatment to 
siadeee Sriconaee when others were available who would reveal 
the neeued information. Bach interrogator, of course, had his 
own method of ayproach which varied to a certain extent according» 


to the personality of the prisoner. In marked contrast to the 
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inexperienced bungling and cruel methods of intcrrogators early 
in the war, the experienced and well-trained interrogators assigned 
to the higher echelons (division and up) at the end of the war were 
clever and skillful in their jobs. They often accorded traditional 
military courtesies to prisoners and usually secured the desirec 
information by means of using a proper psychological approach and 
cross-examination rather than by use of physical coercion. Kind- 
ness, intimidation; promises, threats; offers of food und tobacco, 
slaps or blows with the fist; cross~examination, dissimulation -~ 
these were the methods generally employed by military intelligence 
interrogators. | 

A besic method of interrogation used by all soviet interro- 
gators was that of putting a prisoner on the defensive by accusing 
him’ of lying and by threatening sanenncnes Nonee: the careful 
search in the records of each prisoner for contradictions or dis- 
erepancies in his testimony. Soviet interrogation personnel seened 
to believe, as a part of their seta vhewn eae: that all prisoners 
lied as a matter of principle bécause they were members of a 
"canitalistic" society. . 

Despite the fact that military intelligence was primarily 
interested in tactical informetion, interrogations in the field 
often took a strong political bant. Cifeeeosatons probed the 


risoners! volitical beliefs in attemots to discover Nazi fanatics 
p is pu 
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-. or political Soviet sympathizers; they criticized the enemy 
system of government and lectured on the superiority of the 
Soviet way of life. 


 Smersh interrogation methods were harsh, and torture methods 





were often used to make obdurate prisoners reveal information. 
Many prisoners questioned by Smersh were executed After they had 
“revealed the desired information. Some of the captured spies 
were recruited as "turned-arowmnd" ‘agents against their own military 
. LYorces. Little is known about the eventual fate of most prisoners 
interrogated by Smersh since they were evacuated through separate 
channels to special punishment camps, and few if any of them have 
‘been repatriated. | | 
Political Divecterste-anterncsetons ware harsh if necessary, 
“but their methods approximated ‘those used by military intelligence 
interrogators. Their ineoenouev iene had an especially strong 
political flavor, and they made extensive efforts to recruit 
‘potential converts to communism. They also recruited pro-Sovict 
prisoners to assist in the Soviet psychological warfare program 
(radio or front-line loudspeaker broadcasts). | 

On the whole, NKVD interrogators were well-trained, excellent 
_dinguists and skillful in gathering leprae see tts prisoners. 
They were also expected to produce results and failure was soverely 


_ punished. Upon arrival at a prisoner-of-war camp, all prisoners 
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hac to fill out long personal history questionnaires, a procedure 
which was repeated each fina & prisoner was transferred to a new 
camp. Interrogators studied this form as well as all other in- 
terrogation reports on the prisoner and appropriate order-of- 
battle information before undertaking the interrogation of an 
individual prisoner. The slightest contradiction found in reports 
at any time, even when the interrogations had been made months 
apart, was cause for conducting additional interrogations. 

All prisoners were interrogated at lezst once in the camps. 
Interrogations were almost always conducted at night, probably 
because of the prisoner's lowered resistance at that time, the 
psychological effect of darlmess, the effect of fatigue, and the 
need to utilize the prisoner for labor during the day. 

The initial camp interrogation was long and consisted of an _ 
exhaustive probing of all details of the prisoner's Life history -- 
social status, cducation, political affiliations, occupation, and 
military service. Several interviews were usually required to 
complete this initial interrogation. Specialists, technicians, 
scientists, and other especially well-informed prisoners were sub- 
jected to long interrogations by avpropriato specialists, and many 
orisoners were required to write beanies in the fields of their 
special accomplishments. High ranking and these learned or well- 


informed prisoners were sent to special interrogation camps for 
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ore exhaustive interrogations. | articulurly. important prisoners, 
usually those who were important from a political standpoint, were 
interrogated at special NKVD prisons such ay Lubianka Prison in 
hloscow. a 

NAVD interrogatcrs were skillful, and coercive methods were 
not. necessary in the majority of cases. If need be, however, the 
NKVD applied unlimited duress 6 make obdurate prigoners talk, 


including those suspected of withholding information, of concealing 


their icentity, or of lying. Several coercive methods were en- 
ployed, ranging from the use of conventional torture methods 


(beatings, the infliction of woun’s) to clow starvation in sulitary 


confinement. Interrogators apparently used torture only by per- 
mission of higher authority, and care was taken to prevent the 
death or suicide of the prisoner under investigation, Most. of 

the coercive methods involved the use of extreme fatigues the 
prisoner was interrogated many suecessive nights and made to work 
during the day or else he aes dabereceeter continuously for several 
days and nights by relays Se eee while being kept awake 
under bright ‘lights and made to meinen & particularly fatiguing 
physical position. Other prisoners were put in various types of 
solitary confinement where continuous light or carkness, extreme 


ecld or heat, silence, fatigue, anc. systematic starvation drove 


them to the borderline of death and insanity. Mental torture was 
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used by threatening the lives of a prisoner's near. relatives or 
threatening to destroy his hcnor by publishing false stories of 
his traitorous or punishable acts Ceaeaeues relations, theft). 
One of th: most effective methods used after the war was to 
threaten non-repetriation of the prisoner. Fow if any prisoners 
coulc resist the coercive methods used by the NKVD, and, eventually, 
they revealed the information uevlred , even if the peveteion 
meant death or Life imprisonment. 

The Soviet Union waa determinatte punish eli war criminals 
umong the prisoners, and the NKVD conducted many interrogations 
for purposes of discovering those who had committed atrucities. 
After the war, the toviets aderyt«t the policy of retaining as 
many prisoners as possible in order to provide a cheap labor supply 
anid to prevent the return to nets native lands cof ies intellectuel 
and militaristic anti-Vovict elements ee the priscners. As a4 
convicted of a war crime if desirec.. Many interrogations were 
conducted for the purpose of noscing pe usetea prisoners confess te 
war crimes or to bear witness against ethers se that they could be 
“legally! tried end convicted to long terms Sf hard labor. Such 
interrogations: were not conducted for the purpose of gaining true 
information but to foree the prisoners to perjure themselves. 


Coercive methods employed to sacure such "confessions" corresponded 
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to those used to secure information from obdurate prisoners -- 
torture, fetigue, and solitary confinement. 

There is evidence that ae Soviets have made use of drugs — 
in the interrogations of prominent political personages. Apparently 
these drugs were used to break the will and to partially isetnay 
the mind of a prisoner, thus causing him to become compliant to the 
will of his prosecutors. There is no evidence that such drugs were 
used or had value for purposes of causing an ohdurate prisoner to 
reveal true information that he would not otherwise divulge to his 
interrogators; rather, drugs were used when it was desired for 
political purposes to make the subject wenteee publicly to some 
political crime against the Soviet regime, 

The use of informers was an important poses we NKVD methods 
of interrogation. Agents or stool pigeons were omnipresent in 
prisoner- ~of-war camps and incluced Soviet agents, opportunists who 
volunteered their services in hope of favor or gain, prisoners 
‘recruited as stool pigeons eens of threats or promises, or 
prisoners who had been converted to communism, in the camp propa- 
ganda program. A prisoner who had given false information during 

an interrogation was often confronted with information gathered by 
informers in a subsequent interrogation, accused of lying, and forced 


to tell all he knew. 
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tae weea: it may be stated that during the period covered 
by this study, Soviet interrogators were skillful in securing 
information from prisoners. When coercive methods were used, few 
if any prisoners had the mental or physical stamina to withhold 
dePotin tion. The procedure for collecting and exploiting prisoner- 
of-war information was excellent, und information gathered by 
Soviet interrogators was used effectively in compiling both tactical 


and strategic estimates of enemy intentions and ca,abilities. 
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CHAPTER XI 


SOVIET METHODS OF INTERROGATING JAPANESE 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


A. General Condttiona tn the Camps 

| On 8 August 1945 the Soviet Union neclares war on Japan, 
and the Far Eastern Forces of the Red Army launched drives into 
Manchuria, Korea, and the Bouchcen part of Sakhalin Island. 
The Japanese surrendered unconditionally to the Allies on 14 
August, and six days later the entire Japanese Fifth Kwantung 
Army of more than half a million men surrendered to the Russians. 
| The Red Army did not cease operations; however, until 23 August, 
by which time it had occupied nol of Japanese-held Manchuria; 
North Korea, Sakhalin Island, Dairen, Port Arthur, and the 
Kurile Islands. | | 

iy vie course of this eleven-day conquest, nearly a million | 

and a half Japanese soldiers and eityiitan became prisoners of 
the Aad hone: A majority of these were ieeneneeien into the 
'” Soviet mee or Soviet-held territory and were taterted in more 
than 800 camps where they were forced to perform hard labor. 
The Soviets’ were not prepared i handle this many prisoners, 
@ad tie eck of food, eeuine: fuel, medicines, shelter, and 


proper transportation facilities combined with the severe 
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weather conditions in Siberia, the hard labor which the 
prisoners were forced to perform, and the poor sanitary 
conditions in the seus ceded in a high death rate among 

a aiden 

“The Soviets persistently refused to repatriate Japanese 
prisoners until Décember 1946 when, after considerable pressure 
had been brought ™ bear by other powers, they signed an agree- 
ment to repatriate 50,000 Japanese a month until all had been 
returned. The average number returned per month during the 
three years that Psi towed wes considerably less than the 
agreed figure, the repatriation. process being characterized 

by mahy delays and much wcl ration on the part of the Soviet | 
Union. By Novenbex 1949, however, eponceineteig 995 , 000 
Japanese had been dopatetated, cand whe Rusatane thereupon 
announced that all Jepanese had been returned -- except for 
about 10,000 convicted war criminals who were serving their 
sentences in the USSR. According to official Japanese records, 
the Soviets had still not accounted for approximately 370,000 
persons, including many wonen and children. Japanese figures 
had proved to be remarkably accurate for other areas from 
which Japanese had been repatriated, and there was much conster~ 
ee Japan, especially among the next~of-kin of the miss-— 


ing persons. Japanese and Allied authorities were forced to 
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conclude that a majority, at least, of thage 370,000 un- 
accounted for persons were dead since the Soviets have per- 
sistently refused to shed any ‘lieht on the matter. 

While the exact rate of mortality among Japanese prisoners 
held in the USSR is not knom, thousands of repatriated 


Japanese have confirmed the fact that they were treated with - 


_ great cruelty, especially during the first year and a half. 


after the war when German prisoners were experiencing what 
they called tie ann iounet years," Information obtained 

from repatriates and compiled by Allied authorities in January 
1947, for example, indicated that in 125 Soviet prisoner-of- 
war camps Povewaueacs the mortality rate was 24.5 percent 
during the period from September 1945 through December 1946. 
Living and working conditions in the camps were responsible for . 
this high death rate. The work was of the hardest kind, lumber- 
ing, construction, and mining. The a dieeiexs worked fron etait: 
to ere hours a day and were forced to meet unreasonable 
quotas. Even the injured and sick were made to work. Guards 
and foremen were harsh, and beatings were frequent. The er 
ae entirely inedequate, and many died of starvation. ‘The 
billets were cronded, unsanitary and unheated. Medical. care” 
Was Anadequate; hospitals were understaffed and lacking in 


4, 


equipment and medicines. 
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With the beginning of repatriation in 1947, conditions 
in the waa Waren to improve and the Communist indoctrination 
program, which had been largely neglected, was given much 
attention. Prisoners began to receive some pay for their work, 
they peeeiwod p-tee tine for leisure ane recreation, food 
rations were increased, and the billets were improved. The 
Soviets were determined, however, to get fe much work as possible 
out of ine Japanese, and work quotas censtned high. Only 
prisoners in very poor health were repatriated at first, and 
good workers were the last to go home. Large numbers of 
prisoners were tried and convicted of war crimes and these 
individuals were transferred to penal. camps and not repatriated. 
ALL of these developments, it will _ noted, paralleled those 


experienced by German prisoners of war. 


£8. Camp Or Organization avg: Naneniue sation 

As noted earl lier, all prisoner-of-war eamns in the USSR 

) wero ede the supervision of tan MY), Information converning 
‘the organization and admit nistr sen of pee prison camp system 
obtained from Snead yopueiates is more detailed than that 
eaiiebie eran German sources. The Japanese, for instance, have 
indicated that theze was one more echelon in the chain of command. 
of the camp systom nies We 4 aetraved Ae Figure 7, a chart which 


was based on information obtained from German sources. According 
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to the Japanese, the chain of command of the camp system was 
as follows: | | 
Ministry of Internal Affairs (MVD) 
Administration Control Board (Kanri Tn) 
Administration Control Burcaus (Kanri yoke) 
PW Districts (Chiku) 

PW Camps» (Shuyosho) 

PW Brench Camps (Bunsho)” 

The names applied to the seneeae eiche at the various 
administrative levels of the camp system differ Foi those given 
in Figure 7, bie it may be assumed that these are differences in 

‘translation only , especially since four enauades have been in- 

volved. The functions of the Administration Contrel Board as 
described by the Japanese, for instance, are the same as those 
ascribed to the Main Directorate of PW Camps ne Gopuaa repatriates. 
The Administration Control Bureaus, however, have not been men-— 
tioned in reports from German sources, and the Japanese ascribe 
considerable importance to this echelon of the system. One of 
these ere is alleged to have been established in each 
republic or province where prisoners of war were interned, each 
bureau being divided into seven sections as follows: Labor, 
Personnel, Political, Health, Planning, Supply, and Counter- 


intelligence. The latter section, known as OCHO (Operativay 
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Chekisky Otdel), was the operational investigation section 
which directed the camp interrogation program. 

The area over which an Administrative Control Bureau had 
jurisdiction was divided into districts, and the district admin- 
istration, in tiie. Gaeniledd control over the camps and their 
sub-—camps in the same manner described by German repatriates. 
(See Figure 7.) Between seventy and eighty districts have been 
identified by means of Japanese reports, three of which were 
divided into sub-districts (Shibu) which, in turn, were split 
up into branch camps. Information available from German 
sources on the camp system is limited but it may well be that 
the camps for German prisoners were organized as described by 
Japanese repatriates. 

The camps for Japanese were guarded by MVD Escort and 
Convoy troops as were the camps for ones prisoners. Japanese 
repatriates have stated, however, that prisoners sentenced tO 
life imprisonment or death had their cases reviewed by the Red 
Army. If euch sentences were approved, the Red Army provided 
puards ee iaeeteeraseest and executions were performed © 


by Red Army soldiers. 


C. Camp Indoctrination Prorram 
The Soviets carried on an intensive indoctrination program 


omong Japanese prisoners with the general objectives of extending 
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Soviet ideology into Japan Be caeetine prisoners to communism 
before their repatriation and of training selected candidates 
to become the nucleus of a militant, pro-Soviet movement in Japan. 
The long~range political objective of the program was, of course, 
to bring Japan within the sphere of ANeience of jie: Boviee tien. 
The program was similar to that carried on in camps for Gries 
prisoners, but it was "skillfully adapted to the Japanese habit 
of thought; carefully phrased to the prisoner's current circum 
stances and to each stage of his development until the program 
iteelf became an integral part of the prisoners! Re aa 
thoughts.! 

Selected converts to Soviet ideology frou anione the pris- 
 Oners became secret informers in ee eee eee camps and 
thus assisted the Soviets in their camp ditevvogation droerans 
otherwise the indoctrination program falls euidias thie scope of 
this study, and only a brief treatment of the subject can be - 
presented here, _ 

The Soviets kept themselves in the background and used 7 
Japanese Communists as much as possible to carry on the indoctri- 
nation program among the prisoners. Many of these Japanese had 
been expatriates from Japan for years and had been trained in 
- Megeow;' others were screened from among the splecdens. ana put 


to work. is the program developed, converts from among the 
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priscners were sent to special indoctrination schools and 

trained to carry on propagands in the camps as well as to 

periorn intelligence missions for the Soviets in parts of. 

Asis and in Japan. An integral part of the scheme was the 
publication of the Japan News (Nippon Shimbun), a eauanaues 
which was deatriguted throughout the camps and which carried on 

a greater ae of the indoctrination work during the first year 
after the war. It was a propaganda organ which lauded the Soviet 
way of life and published inflamatory articles against American 
occupation forces and policy in Japan, against the Emperor | 
system, and against former leaders of Japan who had brought 
about ens Gouneala of that country. - 

In the camps, the indoctrination program went through four 
well defined stages. The first stage, lasting from Merch through 
- December 1946, was "a negetive phase designed to eradicate hatred 
for. the a fand/ abolish Emperor Worship and the military caste 
system." | An anti-fascist group called the Friends! Society | 
(Tomonokai) was organized, and prisoners were urged to join the 
group for purposes of holding discussions and hearing lectures. 
ie Pew prisoners responded that both promises of better Living 
conditions and threats of reprisals or delay of repatriation 
were used to increase the membership. Even then in « majority 


ef the camps only sbout sixty percent of the prisoners enrolled, 


& 
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A camp committee of a chairman and members selected from the 
ranks of the prisoners (who were especially pro-Soviet) planned 
the propaganda program, organized and directed the work of a 
number of committees, and integrated orders of the Soviet 
authorities into camp policies. The similarity between the 
Tomonokai and the antifa movement among German prisoners is 

at once aapeeent: 

During the Second stage, January through April 1947, a 
systematic educational program was introduced which was designed 
to inewleate theoretical principles of communism in the minds 

of the prisoners. Potential leaders were dismissed from labor 
end given concentrated short courses in the history and theory 

_ of communism; others were required to attend lectures and dis- 
cussions in the evenings. The Tomonokai gave way to a so-~ 
called Democratic Group (Minshu) whose activities became less 
social and more openly political in nature. A traditional 
mistrust of both Russia and sonnunien ainpered among the pris- 
oners, and in order to make the indoctrination program more 

> acceptable, such words as "democratic" were temporarily utilized. 
tater, as relations between the USSR and the United States became 
more strained, such terms os dropped, end the movement was 


frankly labeled communism. 
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The third indoctrination period, May through September 
L947, laid special stress on denowmcing American occupational 
policies in Japan and America's alleged imperialistic designs 
du Asia. The fourth period, lasting from September 1947 through © 
November 1949, was the time during which most of the Japanese 
ex ieoners were repatriated to Japan and the indoctrination 
seemed to consist largely of an intensification of effort along 
propaganda lines already mentioned. Several so-called Youth 
Organizations were organized among the younger priscners who 
had shown the most enthusiasm for communism. Members of these 
- groups were given special ideological training, enjoyed favored 
treatment, and exercised tyrannical power over other prisoners 
in the cams. At the repatriation port of Nakhodka, nrisoners 
were piven a final intensive indoctrination course before they 
were sent back to Japan. Those not showing proper enthusiasm | 
for communism were held behind for further training; as a result, 
almost il or ens prisoners simulated en enthusiasm for the 
program, whether they liked it or not, and joined the Communist 


le 
party simply in order to-insure their return home. 


D. Camp Interrogation Methods 


The methods used by Soviet interrogators in camps for 
Japanese prisoners were strikingly similar to those used in 
camps for German prisoners. This is not surprising since MVD 
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personnel conducted the interrogation program in both types of 
camps. The fact that German and Japanese sources come to such 
close agreement on essential features of Soviet interrogation 
methodology serves, of course, to increase the value that mey 
be placed on the credibility cf both sources. 

Since the war between Japan and the Soviet Union lasted 
but a few days, there could have been no extensive field inter~ 
-rogation program, nor are there any available reports from 
Japanese sources on this matter. Two reports on the Soviet 
interrogation program in prisoner-of-war camps for Japanese, 


however, have been compiled by United states Army interrogation | 


teams working under the eee ties of G-2, General Headquarters, .., 


13 


‘Far Bastern Command, These teams interrogated numerous 
Sapanese repatriates from Soviet prison camps concerning Soviet 
nethede of polee robes The results of these interrogations, . _ 
plus four short papers on the subject voluntarily submitted by - 
former Japanese priscners, were Aneluded : in the WO reports 
which constitute most of tha source ieterial upon which this ; 


portion of the study Ls paeed and ces erecn ree from ‘Uhem e 


have been included in Appendix vinn. Tten ®& consists of a model ., 


interrogation written by a Tnpenese who had been pressed Anto ooosyes 


service as an interpreter; this dialogue is worthy of careful 
| , | 


study since it seems to be typical of the routine type of «=. + 
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interrogation to which a majority (that is, the less important) 
prisoners were subjected. No mention of the use of narcotics 
has been made by Japanese who hed been held prisoner by the 
Soviets 

The following discussion on Soviet methods of interrogating 
Japanese will be brief because the source material is limited 
and because the methods were so cimilar to those used with 
German prisoners which have clready been fully discuss ‘ed. 

The Suviet came interrogation program was hindered by o 
lack of Japanese speaking personnel. Consequently, many lin- 
guists among the prisoners were pressed into service as inter- 
preters as well as White Russians who had lived as expatriates 
among the deeunece in Manchuria. One source even mentioned the 
use of Soviet students of Japanese, all young women, who were 
sent to the camps to gain practical experience in the language. 
During interrogations the interpreters made frequent mistakes 
which were, as a rule, detrimental tc the person being inter- 

14 
rogated. 

Interrogators of Japanese prisoners were usually MVD 
officers of the rank of lieutenant, few of whom spoke Japanese. 
Although nenones are not clear on this matter, it would seem 
that most of the interrogators were concentrated in the investi- 


gation sections (Ocho) of the district headquarters. Minor 
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investigations y were conducted by ‘camp political section 
personnel , and special investigators were sent Pech the 
district headquarters as needed. “Inportant prisoners were 
| sent to a prison in the vicinity of district headquarters 
and kept there for the duration of their ingeetieeiont. In 
view of the shortage of Linguistic personnel, 16 is logical 
to assume that the Soviets pooled interrogators one Linguists 
in central locations in order to make most efficient use of _ 
thea | 

| “In contrast to repatriated Germans, most of whom commented 
on the general professional competence of their interrogators | 
in the saiipies Japanese repatriates have frequently mentioned 
the poor quality of the interrogators in the camps for Japanese 
ptgeeies On the other hand, the ie nreeeners seemdd to 
aaa been successful, as a rule, in obtaining desired information, 
and Japanese sritieisas may have been eaued largely on the fact 
that the ieerrosntars were handicapped by poor interpreters. 

eu the beginning of their imprisonment, all Japanese were 

eae as were all Germans, to fill out lengthy personal 
history forms which were carefully screened by the Soviet inves- 
sgn. Subsequent javestieattons of a majority of the 
| eciseasue were peabins and designed to. clarify answers given ‘on 


the questionnaire. From these personal history forms, however, 
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Soviet interrogators sineed out certain categories of person- 
nel for special investigations. The reception of information, | 
from a stool pigeon about a prisoner which differed fron that 
given on the prisoner's Questionnaire resulted in an ‘meatate 
and special investigation of that prisoner. Job classifications 
were also made following the screening of the aaesticneaives, 
and technicians or especially well-informed prisoners were sub- 
jected to technical interrogations. 

Prisoners undergoing aiueer eaten were sieuaiy segregated 
from ere een the period of investigation. Less important 
prisoners were at at work during the day and interrogated at 
night. More important prisoners were put in a prison on. less 
than the usual rations. Others undergoing more severe inves— 
tigations. were kept under close guard in solitary confinement 
on neuroetarvation idee Prisoners were sometimes sum- 
moned for investigation formally re ere headquarters} 
at other times ey wets summoned secretly, and their fellow 
prisoners did not know what had become of them. Prisoners sus- 
pected of war peaeas who constituted the Tava group of those 
who underwent special interrogations seem to have been sent to | 
one ef severe! suai in ie Hiotatty of bie uanouey where special 
personnel and peta ids were erowided for the interrogation and 


trial of war criminals. Another such center seems to have been 
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located at Nakhodka which was algo the principal repatriation 


port where prisoners received a final course of indoctrination 


19 


before embarking for Japan. 


Methods employed by the interrogators show a close parallel 
to those used with German prisoners, so much go that, beyond 
listing them here, no further discussion will be presented: 


Interrogations were generally conducted at night in a small 
room with a bright light focused on the face of the prisoner. — 


interrogators used physical coercion only by permission of 
higher authority, though they often broke this regulation. 
A majority of the routine interrogations were conducted 
without the use of physical torture. 


The prisoner was frequently accused of lying to keep him 
on the defensive. Threats and verbal abuse alternated 
with promises and patronizing kindness. Food was some~ 
times placed before a starving prisoner to persuade him 
to "talk! — : | 


The slightest inconsistency in a prisoner's statements 
Was seized upon as evidence of lying and as an excuse for 
more harsh and extensive investigation. - 


” The most frequently used (and most effective) threat was 
‘that of non-repatriation. 


Prisoners were required to sign interrogation reports 
which they could not read. 


Obdurate prisoners were subjected to physical and mental 
torture or to the "fatigue" method -- interrogation by 
relays of interrogators for several days until they became 
completely exhausted and consented to making a "confession." 


Other obdurate prisoners were confined for long periods 

in various types of solitary confinement cells under the 
; game conditions described by German sources. Systematic 

starvation, heat, and cold were parts of this treatment 

which practically always resulted in the "confession" — 
desired by the interrogators. 


— 
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Informers among the prisoners in the setipe and among 

those in the prison undergoing investigation were an 

important part of the investigation system. Soviet 

medical personnel also spied on the prisoners. 

Aside from securing items of information concerning 4 
prisoner's personal history and his military service, the 
Soviets seemed to have two principal objectives in their inter- 
rogations: (1) to secure evidence that Japan had intended to 
wage an aggressive war against the Soviet Union, and (2) to 
secure evidence of the guilt of "war criminals" among the 
Japanese prisoners. The first of hess. Sb jestives stemmed, 
apparently, from a desire to have proof of Japan's aggressive 
designs so that in an eventual peace conference the Soviets 
would have more excuse to Senne a harsher treaty (and one which 
would be more advantageous to the Soviet Union). The second 
objective had the same economic and political purposes as that 
pursued among German prisoners -- to retain as many prisoners 
ag possible as slave laborers (living reparations) and to 
prevent the return to Jepen of intellectuals, military, leaders, 
scientists, technicians, and other classes of prisoners who 
would be of: help in the rehabilitetion of Japan as an anti- 
Soviet power. | 

The process of seeking out, interrogating, trying, and 


convicting eeicoted Japanese prisoners as "war criminals" SO 


closely parallels the process which took place among German 
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prisoners that there is need to present only a few additional 
details here. By the Soviet's own admission, at least 10,000 
Japanese were held behind in the repatriation program.. Person- 
nel sought by the Soviets as war criminals were classed together 
under the Japanese term Zenshoku, and included field grade and 
general officers, all intelligence, counterintelligence and 
espionage personnel (those termed as Special Service or 
Tokumukikan personnel by the Japanese); civilian, a tare: and 
secret police (Kempeitai); former Japanese diplomatic personnel; . 
any Japanese who had participated in partisan warfare against | 
the Red Army; linguists (suspected.of being connected with 
Japenese intelligence); specialists in aviation, electronics, . 
bacteriology, and chemical warfare; and any persons formerly 
assigned to a number of specifically designated ie Records 
were screened, and prisoners who fell into’ the warited eu tegories 
were separated for investigation. These individuals were made 
to "confess" to their "crimes" as well as to reveal the names 
of guilty persons who had concealed their true names or former 
assignments. ‘As with German prisoners, this ppesramcece under~ 
way when the repatriation process began in L947 and continued 
through the next two years. The program was not particularly 


suecessful until after the Soviet sponsored Minshu movement 





had succeeded in gaining large numbers of converts who, persuaded 
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that true "democrats" willingly exposed all reactionaries, 
revealed the names of many Zenshoku who had hitherto been 
able to conceal their identity or former PT 
- Practically all Japanese pepnitares have reported the 

extensive use of informers among the prisoners in camps for 
Japanese prisoners. As among the Germans, these informers 

were recruited from among those who had been converted to a 
pro-Soviet attitude -- members of the Tomonokai and the Minshu - 
group. Others were opportunists who were recruited by means _ 
of promises of gain or of early repatriation. Some prisoners 7 
| were forced into the role of a stool pigeon by threats and | 
coercion. Japanese prisoners, as did German, found that they | 


- 22 
could not trust their erent friends. 


E. Summary | 


Soviet methods of interrogating Japanese prisoners in 
prisoner-of-war camps closely paralleled those ised in camps 
for German prisoners, although the eats and interrogation 
personnal who dealt with the Japanese apparently were some—_ 
what less skiliful. Unlimited dures Ss was used to make cbdurate 
prisoners reveal information or "confess" to false statements. 
Lerge numbers of higher ranking officers, specialists, intel- 


lectuals, and anti-Soviet elements among the prisoners were 
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tried on trumped-up charges end convicted of war crimes in 
order to prevent their repatriation to Japan. Soviet methods 
of interrogation were apparently effective, whether the object 
was to secure true information or false "confessions," and few 
if any Japanese prisoners could Hebiae these methods when 


coercion was used, 
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CHAPTER XID 
CONCLUSIONS 


this see has denonstrated that intelligence be es 
of Gs Soviet Union are fully aware of nie ated of prisoners 
ag sources of information and that they — devsiaaza an 
efficient organization and an effective methodology in order 
to exploit prisoners for intelligence purposes. Prisoners 
have also been exploited by the Soviets for economic and 
political purposes. All three types of exploitation have 
continued long after the close of hostilities, and certain 
categories of prisoners have been retained in the Soviet Union 
for political and economic reasons by the legal device of 
declaring them i be war criminals not entitled to the right 
of repatriation. 

The Soviet Union has not adhered to the currently accepted 
code of international law in regard to prisoners of war and 
internees except, as in the case of war criminals, when it has 
been advantageous to do so. Reprisals, usually the most effective 
method of insuring a regard for international law, are of no 
avail against the Soviets who renounce as traitors their own 
personnel who surrender to the enemy. The interrogation of 


prisoners has been conducted with complet. disrcpard Zor any 
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existing standards of humane conduct. Unlimited duress has 
been used to make unwilling prisoners pouant dnt ormition or 

to force’ prisoners to perjure themselves in the furtherance 

of. Soviet political objectives. Interrogation methods have 
been so ruthless that even the most strong-willed and con-- 

sclentious prisoners have been forced to reveal all information 

in their possession. If necessary, Soviet interrogators have 
get about eyptenmtledl lye destroy the sanity of a prisoner 

in order to achieve desired results. The prisoner's life 

has been carefully preserved, however, 80 ee he could be 

saved for further exploitation or formal execution. Strict — 
‘precautions have been taken to prevent a prisoner under inves- 

tigation from committing suicide. 

‘In soviet prisoner-of-war camps,the inmates have been 
‘forced to live and work under conditions that destroyed the 
lives of many and ruined the health of those who survived. 

Living conditions were improved in the camps and limited 
# eae easuenaned to the prisoners only in order to improve 
. their productive cupacity or for propaganda purposes. The 
knowledge and skill of scientists, technicians, and skilled 
workers among the prisoners were exploited as completely as 
possible. Patsenee amenable to the Soviet indoctrination 


program have been given special training and returned to their 
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native lands to form the nucleus of a pro-Soviet movement | 
— and to act as espionage agents for the Soviet Union. 

There is no reason to believe that the Soviets will 
change their attitude toward prisoners or conform to inter- 
national law in the immediate future. They have apparently 
continued to develop and perfect their interrogation organ- 
ization and methodology along Lines adopted during World 
War it, and, if anything, they seem to be planning to exploit 
prisoners for political purposes even more in the future than 
they have in the past. Evidences of tiees trends may be 
observed is a report on interrogation methods used by North | 
Korean interrogators (some of whom were Soviet officers) in 
the questioning of United Nations! prisoners late in 1950, 
The report falls outside the scope of this study, but it has 
been included as Appendix IX because it supports the findings 
of this study and indicates the direction which Soviet inter- 
rogation practices may be taking. 

Because of the Soviet attitude towards international law 
regarding prisoners of war maintained throughout World War II 
and the period immediately following that war, considerable 
surprise was experienced in international circles when the 
Soviet Union participated in the framing of the Geneva Con- 
vention Relative to the Treatment of eriséners of War of 


12 August 1949. On signing this convention, however, the 
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Government of the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic made 
| three reservations, one of which is particularly significant. 
in view of what is known about the Soviet program of prosecuting 
war criminals among prisoners. Article 85 of the new convention 
states: "Prisoners of war prosecuted under laws of the Detain- 
| lng Power for acts committed prior to capture shall retain, 
i, fs , | 1 
even if convicted, the benefits of the present Convention." 
in regard to this article the Soviets made the following reser- 
vation: 

Article 85: The Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 

Republic does not consider itself bound by the obligation, 

which follows from Article 85, to extend the application = — 

of the Convention to prisoners of war who have been con— :: 
victed under the law of the Detaining Power, in accordance - 
with the principles of the Nuremberg trial, for war crimes 
and crimes against humanity, it being understood that 
persons convicted of such crimes must be subject to the 
conditions obtaining in the country in ee for those 
who undergo their punishment, 

In view of what has been learned about Soviet methods of 
interrogating captured personnel, = number of recommendations 
eun be made concerning (1) general policies which should be 
adopted to protect the security of any nation and its military 
forces opposing the Soviet Union, and (2) the indoctrination 
and training of troops who will fight against the Red Army 
and are thereby potential prisoners of the Soviet Union. 


In regard to general policies, the following recommendations 


are submitted: 
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1) More stringent security measures should be instituted 
to prevent military information from falling into the 
hands of the Soviets which, when used by interrogators, 
can be of value in identifying individuals among the 
prisoners likely to be possessed of important information. 


2) Knowledge of important military secrets should be re- 
stricted to as small a circle of individuals as possible. 
This proposal is, of course, in conflict with the policy 
of informing all military personnel as completely as possible 
about the military situation and objectives in order to 
facilitate the intelligent direction of effort at lower 
levels of command. A line will have to be drawn between 
information which is vital to the execution of military 
operations at the various command echelons and information 
which under no circumstances should become known to the 
enemy. : ~~ 


3) Persons in possession of important military secrets 
should be protected against the danger of capture, first, 
by keeping them as far as possible from the front Lines 

and forbidding them to fly over enemy territory and, second, 
by removing well-informed persons who have become encircled 
by air-lift or other available means if at all possible. 


On the matter of the training and indoctrination of troops 
liable to capture by Soviet military forces, these recommenda- 
tions are submitted: 


1) More emphasis should be placed on the Troop Information 
and Education program in order to strengthen the political 
convictions of the troops. They should have a better under- 
standing of why and for what they will be fighting as well 
as a better knowledge of the nature of the regime which they 
will be fighting ageinst. | 


2) Troops should be made conscious of the harm done to 
their country, their unit, and to their former comrades 
in arms when, as a prisoner, they reveal information to 
the enemy. 


3) Troops should know that if captured by the Red Army 
they can expect no protection from international law. 
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They should be taught in as striking a manner as possible 
how they will be treated if they become prisoners of the 
Soviet Union. This should have the effect of strength- 
ening their resolve to fight when the odds seem against 
them and not to surrender when there is the least possible 
chance of survival by continuing the. fight. 


4) Troops should not be required to give only name, 

rank, and serial number to Soviet interrogators. Rather, 
they should be permitted tou give a minimum of information 
about their units and personal history as required, but 
schooled to pretend ignorance of broader matters or of 
any secrets in their possession. Only by giving troops 
harmless information with which to "bargain" will the 
soldier be able to withhold vital data. This is offered 
as the safest possible solution to the problem which 
arises from the certainty that a determined interrogator 
is never actually "resisted," he can only be "satisfied." 
As an additional procedure which troops can practice to 
"satisfy" their Russian interrogators, they should allow 
themselves to be drawn. into conversations on sociological 
and political matters ~ dissertations on which virtually 
all Russians will enter out auetenuce™sy + 


ay For their own protection, troops should be , eauEt to 
act in a militarily correct and courteous manner when 
captured. Respect should be shown for the rank of 
captors with whom the prisoner comes in contact, and the 
prisoner should make it clear that he expects to be 
treated with the respect due to his rank (even if that 
treatment is not forthcoming). A prisoner should never 
be rude, sarcastic, or derogatory in his remarks to his 
captors and should refrain from mentioning the names of 
- political or military leaders of the Soviet Union in an 
unfavorable light. 


6) A prisoner of the Soviets should keep his answers to 
questions short and simple, and his statements should be 
true if possible. He should never change or add to his 
statements in subsequent interrogations. A prisoner caught 
in a lie by a Soviet interrogator may be forces: by torture 
to reveal any secrets which he may have been surcess*ul in 
renee era up to that time. Prisoners who steatfustly keep 
to'€ simple, easily remembered, prefabricated “covor story"! 
are ‘Likely to be ignored after a few interrogetions. They 
should never boast of special skills or knowledges in order 
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to gain favor nor should they admit to the slightest 
knowledge of any alleged atrocities committed by friendly 
troops, even if the "atrocity" is nothing more than the 
use of captured Soviet supplies. 


7) Troops should be warned of the omnipresence of 
informers among prisoners and told to reveal no secrets 
even to trusted fellow prisoners since the latter may be 
subsequently forced to reveal all he knows. Soviet 
medical personnel often act as informers and are trained 
to seek confidences from wounded or sick prisoners. 

Troops should be indoctrinated against becoming stool 

pigeons among their fellow prisoners or otherwise acting 

as agents for the Soviet Union. 

$) The Soviets often force prisoners to make radio or 

front-line loudspeaker broadcasts or to sign propaganda 

letters and leaflets designed to encourage desertion or 
disaffection among the ranks of the enemy. Troops should 
be taught to disregard any such propaganda, even if it 
seems to originate from comrades well-known to them who 
have become prisoners of the Soviet Army. 

These recommendations are suggestions only. A number of them 
are in conflict with traditional concepts cf proper and ~ 
hmorable behavior of a prisoner. Other suggestions are in 
conflict with regulations requiring American troops to reveal 
only name, rank, and serial number. ‘Honorable behavior can be 
expected and security can be ingintained, however, only if the 
enemy is honorable and adheres to generally accepted rules and 
customs of warfare. The Soviet Union has not treeted prisoners | 
honorably nor in accordance with the rules of warfare. It is 
obvious, therefore, that in the event of war between the Soviet 
Union and the United States it will be necessary for the latter 


to make some modifications in the indoctrination of troops and — 


its security regulations. 
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NOTES AND CITATIONS 


(Explanatory Note) 


Much of this study is based upon a series of papers 
prepared by a group of former German officers working under 
the supervision of the Chief of the Historical Division, 
European Command (EUCOM). Several of the individuals partic- 
ipating in the project had been prisoners of the Soviets; 
numerous repatriated Germans who had been prisoners of the 
Soviets were also interviewed in the course of preparing the 
studies. These separate papers are designated in the citations 
that follow under their code number, MS P~O18 (a throtigh f). 
Coples of these papers are on file in the Office of the Chief 
of Military History. 


The other main sources of information were the Departmental 
Records Branch, Office of the Adjutant General, and the G-2 
Document Library, GSUSA. Unless otherwise specified in the 
following notes, all German records were obtained from the 
former source; all others are on file with G-2. Other documents 
which have been especially helpful in the preparation of the - 
study have been those prepared by the 7707th Intelligence Center , 
European Command (7707 ECIC) and by Headquarters, U.S. Forces in 
Austria (USFA Biweekly Reports). Much excellent source materiel 
has been furnished by U.S. Air Force Intelligence; Other 
documents have been secured from the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the Counterintelligence Corps, and Naval Intelligence. 


The organization of the Red Army and of Soviet intel- 
ligence agencies as described is based principally on two 
publications of G-2, GSUSA: Survey of Soviet Intelligence and 
Counterintelligence and WD TM 30-430, Handbook on USSR Military 
Forees (1945). 


The classification of each document used: is indicated 
the first time it is cited by the symbols (R), (S), and TS) —- 
Restricted, Confidential, Secret, and Top Secrét respectively. 
Only a few Top Secret documents have been cited, usually only 
for the purpose of supporting information secured from less 
highly classified documents. 
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NOTES AND CITATIONS 


Chapter A 
1, Training Film ovat: "break-through of the Forward perense 


‘Lane (vaten Peredinoze Kraya Nemetskoi oboronye) , ‘MID #3024, R), Pts 2. 
2. HD TM 30~430, Handbook on USSR Military Forces , (6), Nov 45, 
Ch. Vy joe Hoe oe 
as sens ehens one of tise wate historians, recorded 
numerous iasiaates in which important information was secured fren 
prisoners during the retreat of "the — oer ees from 
Asia Minor in. 400 B..0. See N.C. Dakyns Conte, a Xenophon 'g 


The March of the Ten Thousand (Anabasis) (London, 1901), pp. 23, 


Zo 53-55, 86, vee 98 , loorf. 





-4. "Six Million Prisoners of War," Fortune, XXVII, No. 2 (1943), 
p. 109. see also: "Retaining Prisoners of War," World Report, 
TLS O6t-4.6),. pps, 10511. | 

on See chapter in this study, "Soviet Methods of tenons 
Japanese Prisoners of War," Section A. _ 
6. . Nazi _Ageression and Conspiracy (Washington, LOLS) 9 Trl; 

.. Document O81-PS, pp. 126-30. Ina report dated 28 February 1942 
a German military observer stated that .3,600,000 Russians had | 
been taken prisoner during the first eight months of the war 


between Germany and the Soviet Union. 
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7. The only accurate figures available on the aiuber OF 
prisoners captured or lost by any one power during World War 
II are those compiled on the U.S. armed forces by the Prisoner 
of War Office of the Army and the corresponding agencies of 
the U.S. Navy and Marines:°~This information was compiled in 
October 1949. | 

Number of Americans taken prisoner by the enemy during 


World War ITI: 


U. S. Army and Air Force . . » 114,285 
UsSs Navy o 8 ee 8 eee el ls capone 
Uvos Marines. «0.6 # « 4 « @ w esate 

Total. » « » 119,881 


These figures do not include Coast Guard and Merchant 
Marine personnel nor the thousands of American civilians who 
were interned by the enemy. 

Approximately 3,500,000 Germans, 175,000 Italians, and 
56,000 Japanese were sey captured by the U.5. armed forces 
or transferred to the U.S. armed forces by other Allied Powers 
for processing and imprisonment during World War II. 

Bee add: Martin Tollefson, "Enemy Prisoners of War," 
Towa Law Review (1947), pp. 126-30. Mr. Tollefson, former 
Army officer and Chief of the Prisoner of War Operations 
Division of the Army in World War II, states that the number 
of prisoners held in prison camps in the United States during 


World War II was 435,788. 
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8. Japanese troops were given no instructions about their 

_ behavior upon capture, the implication being that a good 
Japanese would fight to the death rather than surrender. The 
Soviet Union considered surrender a kind of traitorous act, 
and after the war most Russians who had been captured were 
sentenced to terms of hard labor upon their repatriation, 


9. Prisoners of War (Institute of World Polity, School of 





Foreign Service, Georgetown University /Wiashington, 19487), _ 
p. 15. | 

7 William E. 8. Flory, Prisoners of War (American Council 
on Publie Affairs /Washington/) , Da 7a 
10. MS. No. P-Ol8b. This manuscript is one of a series of | 
studies comprising PW Project 14 (MS P-O18 a-f) dealing with 
verious ee PW interrogation and the propagandizing 
of P's. The project leader and contributors are former high- 
ranking German officers. Menuscriptsof this series will here- 
after be cited as MS P-O18 af’. Documents are Filed in the 


Office of the Chief of Military History, SSUSA. 
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Chapter il 

1. Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations (New York, 1948) 
pp. 209 ff. 

2. See STATE, Encyclopacdia Britannica, 1948 Edition. 

36 Flory, Prisoners of War, pp. 7-23. See also: George A. 
Finch, The Sources of Modern International Law (Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Div. of Inter. Law. 
Monograph No. a, [Goncord, 19377). For shorter, yet compre- 
hensive, essays on international law, see INTERNATIONAL LAW 
both in the Eneyclopaedia Britannica and the Encyclopaedia 
Americana. 

4. United States - Mexican Claims Commission, Opinions of the 
- Commissioners, pp. 207, 233. 

air nioey: Prisoners of War, pp. 8-9. 

6. Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations, p. 210. 

7. Ibid., p. 215. — 

8, Ibid., pe ec0. 

9. Flory, Prisoners of War, p. 7. 
10. Report of the International Committee of the Red Cross on 
its Activities During the Second World War (1 Sept 1939-30 June 
1947), hereafter referred to as Report of the International 


Red Cross Committee (Gegeva, 1948), I, pp. 368-70. 
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1. AOU as a 35s | 

12. Robert H. Jackson, The Numberg Case (New York, 1947), p. 127. 
13. WD FM e/-l0, Rules of Land Narfare, p. &, par. 5 a. 

ths United States armed eee personnel are required to obey | 
treaty law implicitly, it being the responaibility of higher 
authority to determine and instruct those forces concerning 

the status of any agreements between the United States and any 
other power, cae the right of any power to denounce or withdraw 
from a treaty is recognized. See: Paerrucldons for the Navy 


of the United States Governing Maritime and Aerial Warfare, p. viil. 





Treaties often contain provisions outlining the procedure by 
which a copeeceerie party may denounce and withdraw from an agree- 
ment, though treaties dealing with rules of warfare are pestis 
made with the Endererntiae that the treaty (which has been made 
in peacetime) cannot be denounced atter hostilities have beg. 
This latter principle was srogansd in one of the earliest formal 
treaties that included provisions concerning the treatment of. 
ppileoncee, the one between the United States and Prussia in 1799, 
ed also in Article 96 of the Geneva Convention of 1929. See 
also: T. A. Taracouzio, The Soviet Union and International Law 
(New York, 1935), Pp. 2350. - | 
15. Taracouzio, The Soviet Union and International Law, p. 236. 
16. WD FM 27-10, Rules of Land Warfare, pp. 1-2. 


17. Flory, Prisoners of War, p. 9. 
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Chapter III 


1. (1) Flory, Prisoners of War, p. ll. 


(2) Dr. Franz Scheidl, Die Kreigsgefangenschaft von der 
altesten Zeiten bis zur dexcawent (eetin: 1943), pp. 1-2. 
For examples euieerting the treatment of prisoners in ancient 
times translated eer ancant writings see on 16ff. | 
2 Scheidl,. Die Kreigsgefangenschaft von der altesten Zeiten 
bis zur Gegenwart, pp. 16-19. Alexander the Great, on one of 
_ his expeditions, met 4,000 Greeks whose ears, hands, and feet 
had either been cut off or mutilated by the Paecians and then 
set on their way home to become a laughing stock and a warning. 
9. Wildes Pe ds 
Ae Flory, Prisoners of War, p. l. | 
5. Report of the International Red Cross Committee, Ly. De 456. 
6. Lionel Giles (trans.), Sun Tzu's The Art of War 





(Harrisburg, 1944), p. 16. 


7. (1) Ibid., pp. 47-48 





: ‘ 


(2) Herbert Cc. Fooks, Prisoners of War (Federalsburg, 1924), 


De S. 


Oo 


- Flory, Prisoners of War, pp. 11-12. 





9. Plato, The Republic, Dial Edition (New York), Book V, pp. 205-09. 





4 


‘10. Flory, Prisoners of War, p. 12. 
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5 I Bes Scheidl, Die Kret sgefan enschaf't von der altesten 


zeiten bis zur Gegenwart, p. 20. 


12. Flory, Prisoners of War, p. 12. See also: Scheidl, Die 


Krei Sg aes mngenschaft von der altesten Zeiten bis aur Gegenwart, 





pp. l-éd. 

14. dames H. Robinson, Introduction to the History of weauern 
Europe (Boston, 1924), I, pp. 214-25. | 

15. Seheidl, Die Kreigsgefangenschaft von der altesten Zeiten 
bis nur Gegenwart, pp. 24-25. 

16. Robinson, History of Western Europe, pp. 32-36. 


17. Ibid., p. 246. 


(18. J. Fitzgerald Lee, "Prisoners of War," The Army Quarterly, 


ITI (2921-22), p. 349. This article contains numerous examples 
of prisoner treatment throughout the ages. 

19. Robinson, History of Western Europe, p. 497. 

20. Lee, "Prisoners of War," Army Quarterly, p. 349. 


21. Ibid. See also: Scheidl,. Die Kreigsgefangenschaft von 


der altesten Zeiten bis zur Gegenwart, p. 27. 


22. E.G. Trimble, "Prisoners of War," The Encyclopaedia of 


Social Sciences (New York, 1935), XII, pp. 419-21. 


23. William Malloy (comp.),"Treaty of Peace and Amity, 


-.. 4 June 1905, between the United States and Tripolij' U.S. Treaties, 





Conventions, International Acts, Protocals and Agreements, ‘II, 


Article XVIy pp. 1791-92. 
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2h. ‘Scheidl, Die Kreigsgefangenschaft von der altesten 


Zeiten bis zur Gegenwart, p. 27. 
e>- LAWS OF WAR, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1948 Edition. 


26. Flory, Prisoners of War, pp. 13-14. 





27. (1) INTERNATIONAL LAW, LAWS OF WAR, GROTIUS, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 1948 Edition. (2) Franeis W. Kelsey (trans.), 


Hugo Grotius', De Jure Belli-ac Pacis (Oxford, 1925), Book I, 





Ch. I, pp. 33-50: Book III, Chs. XI ~ XIV, pp. 722ff. 
28. Grotius, De Jure Belli ac Pacis, Ch. XIV, p. 769; Ch. IV, 
pp. 649-50. 


29. Flory, Prisoners of War, p. 15. 





30. LAWS OF WAR, Encyclo aedia Britannica, 1948 Edition. 

Sis Ibid, 

32. Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations, p. 179. 

33. INTERNATIONAL LAW, Encyclopaedia spatenmhes, 1948 Edition. 
Cyan G.D.H. Cole (trans), Jean Jacques Rousseau's, De contrat 
social ou principes du droit politique (1762), Everyman's 
Library Edition (New York), Book I, Ch. i pp. 8-10. 

| 35. David Niven (trans.), Charles de Montesquieu's, L'Esprit 
des lois (Glasglow, 1793), Vol. I, Book XV, pp. 283-84. 


(1) Emeric de Vattel, Le droit des gens (1758), Vols, ity 





Book’ (11; ‘Ch. eS Sec. 1373 (2) Flory, Prisoners of War, pyp.15-L6; 


(3) VATTEL, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1948 Edition. 
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a7. Flory, Prisoners of War, pp. 16-17. Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth century writers on international law whose works 
influenced the treatment of prisoners were: David Hume (1711- 
19776), Henry Wheaton (1785-1846), Daniel Webster (1782-1852), 
and Tangs Lorimer (1818-1890). An ieee autor who in- 
fluenced humanistic thought was Jean Henry Dunant (182-1910), 
the Swiss philanthropist who was one of the founders of the Red 
aeoae: 
38. Malloy, "Treaty of Amity and Commerce, 10 September 11785" 
and "Treaty of 1799," Treaties, Conventions, etc., II, Article 
XXIV, pp. 1A77ff and 1486ff. ‘This treaty provided for the © 
right to send mail and packages to prisoners, prohibited the 
binding or shackling of prisoners, permitted the parole of 
officer prisoners, and specified that conmi ssaried for prisoners 
be provided in prison camps. 
39. (1) Lee, "Prisoners of War," Army quarterly, Pe 3545~ (2) 
“Trimble, "Prisoners of Wer," Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, 
p. 420. 
40. (1) Flory, Prisoners of War, pp. 17-18; (2) Lee, "Prisoners 
of War," Army Quarterly, pp. 350, 3543; (3) Edward Fraser, 
Nene cn the Gaoler (London, 1914), pp. 1-15; (4) Theodor ie 
Dodge, Great Captains, Napoleon (Boston, 1904), I, pp. 528-29. 


(5) DUROF, WILLIAM, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1948 Edition. 
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Al. War Department G.O. No. 100, 1863, Arts. A8-134. A few 
of these articles pertain to ins rules of land warfare in 

— general, but most of them specifically pertain to prisoners 
of war. See also: Flory, Prisoners of War, pp. 18-20. 

42. LAWS OF WAR, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1948 Edition. 
£3. (1) Report of the International Red Cross Aeumiteee, I, 
eee li-l2, e173 (2) Malloy, "Geneva Convention of 1864," 
Treaties, Conventions, etc., II, pp. 1903ff. Another con- 
vention in 1868 extended the provisions of the agreement to 
cover maritime warfare. The U.S. Senate consented to ratifi- 
cation of both conventions in 1882, although ratification was 
never exchanged between signatory parties. 

44. (1) Flory, Prisoners of War, pp. 19-20; (2) LAWS OF WAR, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1948 Edition. 

45. Malloy, ieBar eae Bonvert eons, etc., II, pp. 2016ff. 
This was the occasion of the United States! first participation 
in an European multipartite diplomatic conference of this nature. 
46. Ibid., "Convention with Respect to the Laws and Customs 
of War on Land," Ch. II, Arts. [V~XX, pp. 2049-51. 

47. Toid., Art. IX, p. 2050. | | 
48. Tbid., "Geneva Convention of 1906, For the Amelioration 
of the Condition of the Wounded of the Armies in the Field," 


pp. 2le3rr. 
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49. Ibid., pp. 2220ff. 

50. Ibid., pp. 2269ff. 

dL. Ibid., "Hague Convention No. IV of 1907 Art. IT, D. TT, 
See also: "Hague Convention No. III of 1899," Art. It, or 2046. 
52, (2) bancre Relating to the Foreign Relations of the U. SE , 
1918, Supp. ey Pp. 48-49. sec. of State Lansing in a set nent 
to the Sec. Gen. of the War Council of the American Red Cross, 
19 Aug 1917, said in part, ", . . In so far as the rules set 
forth in the convention axe declaratory of iterate law, 
they are of course obligatory as being a part of dis 8s of 
nations." (2) Final Report of Gen. John J. Pershing, 1920, 

p. 85. General Pershing instructed his Provost Marshal General 
to Follow the principles of the Hague and the Geneva Conventions 
in the treatment of prisoners. | 

53. Trimble, "Prisoners of War," Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, 
pp. 420-21. The Red Cross in its Ninth Conference, 1912, voted 
to enlarge the scope of its activities to include prisoners of 
war. Their representatives were allowed to inspect certain 
camps and to make reports on camp conditions which dispelled 


rumors concerning mistreatment. 


Bh (h) Tbidcy Gv. 227s, (2) Pershing's Final Heport, pp. 85-86, 
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5S, (1) Flory, Prisoners of War, pp. 22-23; (2) Bleanor C. Flynn, 
"The Geneva Convention of Treatment of Prisoners of War," The 
George Washington Law Review, II (1942-43), pp. 505-20. The ‘eat 
important of the war-time agreements were the Convention of 
Stockholm (Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Russia in May 1916); 

the Convention of Copenhagen (Nov 1917); the Franco-German 
Agreement (Apr 1918); the jaglioctneeiey Agreement (Dec 1917); 


the American-German Agreement (Nov 1918). 


50. Report of the International Red Cross Committee, I, pp. 217-18. 


57. International Law Association, Report of the 29th Conference 
(1920), p. 259; Report of the 30th Conference (1921), pp. 236-46. 
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Chspter IV 

ae Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 
I, pp. 317ff. | : | 
Re Geneva (Prisoners of War) Convention of a? July 1929s Art. &2. 
3. Geneva (Red Cross) Convention of 27 July 1929. 

4. WD TM 27-251, Treaties Governing Land Warfare, 7 Jan 4d, 

p. 127, This manual does not list China but she had ratified 

the convention in 1935 according to Report of the International 


Red Cross Committee, I, p. 510. 





5. Report of the International Red Cross Committee , dae © re 8 eae 
6s Thidss pate. | 

7. Ibid., see also: Telegram, State Dept File 740.00114 

European War 1939/2108, 7 Feb 1942; Telegram, State Dept File 
740.00115 Pacific War/ 16 2/3, 24 Feb 1942. 

S. Report of the International Red Cross Committee, I, p. 35. 

9. Ibid., pp. 442-509. | - 

10. See records of the Military Tribumal for the Far Bast, 
International Prosecution Section, SCAP. Filed in peaupenental 
Records Branch, AGO. At a Bureau Chief Meeting in Tokyo, May 
1922, War Minister Tojo is Heporeed to have opposed Lt. Gen. Mikio 
Uemura (Chief of PW Information Bureau) in regard to the latter's 
expressed intention of conforming to the Geneva Convention. Tojo 
insisted that prisoners undergo compulsory labor forbidden by 


the Convention. 
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Ji. Letter, Frank T. Cleverley, Administrator for Foreign 
Operations, American National Red Cross, to Capt. K. G. Stewart, 
OCMH, 28 Sep 19, subd: Handling of Prisoners of War = the Soviet 
Union and by Germany during World War II. Author's file. 

12. Report of the International) Red Cross Committee, I, p. 409. 
Lo, EDI ss: Dig Ala. 

14. Ibid., pp. 417, 430-33. 

15. Ibid., pp. 404-36. In these pages is a complete account 
of the fruitless attempts made by the Committee to co-operate 
with the USSR during World War II. | | 

16. Robert &, Sneruseas Roosevelt and Hopkins: An Intimate 
History (New York, 1948), pp. 557-58. 

17. Ibid., p. 559. | 


18. Report of the International Red Cross Committee, I, pp. 510-14. 


19. Ibid., p. 329. 
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Chapter V 

1. Taracouzio, The Soviet Union and International Law, pe 9. 

Re David J. Dallin, soviet Russia's Foreign Policy 1939-1941 
(New Haven, 1942), p. 21. a | 

3. Ibid., p. 10. 

4. Trends in Russian Foreign Policy Since World War I 
(Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress [fiashington, 
1947/7), ps 5. | 


5. David J. Dallin, Russia and Postwar Europe (New Haven, 1945), 


De 136 
6. Ibid, 


7. George Vernadsky, Political and Diplomatic History of Russia 
(Boston, 1939), pp. 134-36, Ahk « 

8. Taracouzio, The Soviet Union nd Teterneticnal fawe. oe Pe i 
9. Fred L. Schuman, Soviet Politics at Home and Abroad (New 
York, 1946), p. 19L. The exact dates of de jure easog tien are 
as follows: 


1 February 1924 -. Great Britain 
< February 1924 - Italy 
13 February 1924 ~ Hungary 
20 February 1924 - Austria 

- § March 1924 - Greece 
15 March 1924 -— Sweden 
31 May 1924 — China 
18 June 1924 ~- Denmark 

1 August 1924 - Mexico 
28 October 1924 -— France 
- 20 January 1925 - Japan 
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The Treaty of Rappallo was not included in de jure recognitions 
since at that time Germany also was an ostracized nation. 
lO. Trends of muneian Foreign Policy Since World War I, pe 5a: 
11. Dallin, Russia and Postwar Europe, pp. 60-63. 
12. Taracouzio, The Soviet Union and International Law, p. 269. 
je. Diss De 326s 
14, ‘Ibid., p. 329. 
15. Tbid., p. 289. 
16. Tbid., pp. 322-23. See also pp. 423-24 for the complete 
text of this proposal. 
17. Ibid., pp. 323-25.. 
18. qhid., = 319ff. Taracouzio predicted in 1935 that in 
case of war the Russians would probably discriminate against 
up eieée arinunend. | 
19. Geneva Conventions of August 12, 1949 for the Protection of 
Wer Victims (Dept of State Pub. 3938 /Washington, 1950/), 
Doe O4if; 235. 
40. Ibid., p. 235. A significant reservation pees the — 
Soviets in signing the 1949 Convention ner as follows: | 

"The Byelorussian Soviet saleiat Republic Sees not consider 
itself bound by the obligation, which follows from Article 85, to 
extend the application of the Convention to prisoners of war who 
have been convicted under the law of the Detaining Power, in 
accordance with the principles of the Nuremberg trial, for war 
crimes against humanity, it being understood that persons con- 


victed of such crimes must be subject to the conditions obtaining 
in the coutry in question for those who undergo their punishment. 
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Chapter VI ; 


1. Unless otherwise noted, information on the Government of 
the USSR as presented in this study is based on the following 
references: (1) UNION. OF THE SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS, 
Encyclopaedia Americana,. 1948 Edition; (2) WD TM 30-944, 
Dictionary of Spoken Russian, 1945, p. 563; (3) WD TM 30-430, 
Handbook on USSR Military Forces (C), 1946, I - 6; (4) U.S. 
Office of Strategic Services, The USSR, Institutions and — 
People, (C), 1945, pp. 22ff. | 

‘e+ Translations currently accepted by U.S. Army Military 
Intelligence for the Russian terms Upravleniye and Glavni 
Upravleniye are, respectively, "Directorate!" and "Main Direc- 
. torate" (e.g., GRU ~ Main Intelligence Directorate). In many 
publications, including U.S. Army Military Intelligence manuals 
‘published as late as 1946, these terms have been translated as 
"Administration" and "Main Administration." Otdel is translated 
as "Section;" (e.g., RO - Intelligence Section). Segments of 
the General Staff formerly termed "divisions" are alae desig— 
nated as "directorates" in this study. 

34 UNTON OF THE SOVIET: SOCIALIST REPUBLICS, Encyclopaedia 


Americana. 


| . As "The Supreme Military Council" of the Soviet armed forces 


is sometimes referred to in other publications, including 
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earlier U.S. Army Military Intelligence manuals, as 
"General Headquarters." 
2. WD TM 30-430. Chapter III contains a complete dis- 
cussion of the nis tary of the changes that took place and 
copies of Tables of Organization end Equipment of various 
units of the Red Army. 
6. MS P-018b. 
7. The discussion of intelligence sections of the Soviet 
Army staffs is based on the following books or documents; 
(1) Study, ID, GSUSA, 1947, Survey of Soviet Intelligence and 
Counterintelligence (S), (hereafter cited as Survey Sov Int), 
Ch. III=1V; (2) Joint Intelligence Sub-Committee Report, 
Organization of Soviet Intelligence Services, Postwar (TS), 
‘(hereafter cited'as Jt Int Sub-Com Rpt). (3) Brit Study, - 
Soviet Intelligence System (TS), Nov 47 (MI3d4/INT/17/48), 
S.A.L.0. (M13c). (4) Rpt, Canadian Mil Attache, Ottawa, 
' Canada, sub: Red Army Intelligence been tee (S), Feb 46. 
(5) WD TM 30-430, V - 1ff. In 1945 the chief director of the 
GRU was Col. Gen, Fedor F. Kuznetsov; the assistant director. 
was Maj. Gen. Kissilov. According to Canadian Military Attache 
report, the GRU was divided into eleven principal "divisions" 
as of August 1945: Operations, ravernaien: special Duties, 
Special Technical, Personnel, Education, Special Communications, 
Administrative, Financial, Radio Communication, and Foreign Relations. 
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8. Soviet naval intelligence was relatively aieauaed 
inexperienced during the period covered by this study and, 
furthermore, had very little to do with prisoners of war. Tt 
may be assumed that — interrogation methods employed .by the 
Red Navy paralleled those used by the Red Army. for these 
reasons, no further attention,will be given to Red Navy intel- 
ligence methods in this study. See also (1) Jt Int Sub-Com Rpt, 
par. 73 (2) Brit Study, Sov Int. System, p» 6. ts 
9. Brit Study, Sov Int System. This study indicates that the 
Office of Information was organized into sections dealing 
specifically with military, economic, political, scientific, — 
and air matters. It seems more likely, however, that principal 
subdivisions were made on a regional basis as shown in Figure 4. 
‘lo. Survey Sov Int, pp. 90ff. This source contains a detailed 
explanation and evaluation of Soviet methods of dissemination 
of intelligence reports. | 

i. Jt Int Sub-Com Rpt, pp. 24, 26. 

12. WD TM 30-430, Y, pp. 3ff. The Soviet "formation" 
(soyedinenye) has no exact equivalent in the U.o. Army, . but 

it may be comparea tee large-scale combat team. 

13. Ibid., pp. BaD. 

Tis. “Tbide,. Dads 


15, Jt Int Sub-Com Rpt, par. 16. 
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16. Survey Sov Int, p. 107. 

17. Ibid., pp. iil-l2. 

tae. TDadies: oy. tah 

19%. Weide, pps. 122. 

20% -1bid ss pps. 126. 

21. Ibid., pp. 123-24" 

22. Hq EUCOM 258th Interrog Team, 1/16 Apr 48, NKV Doe 
Reaamietion):. Organization and Mission of the Soviet Secret 
service, (TS) , (hereafter cited as NKVD Document), p. 35 makes 
mention of sn Eeeluasien Division of .the,RO.at army level. It 
may be ass d that this is another designation for the 
Information Group. The interpreters of the information group 
presumably assisted in direct interrogations conducted by the 
Interrogation Group at this level. Information is Lacking as 
to the exact table of organization: and strength of an — RO. 
23. Survey Sov Int, p. 126.0 ut. 

24. ITbid., pp. 124-25. 

25. Ibid., pp. 127-30. Evacuation procedures are deiineated: 
later in chante VII. 


26, Ibid. 


av, Interrogation Rpt, 23 Mar 43, in.G-2e file of IfI Panzer 





VII. 1943 (hereafter cited as III Panzer Corps G-2 file). DRB, AGO. 
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Ibid. This source stated that (in the spring of 1943) 
his : | 
S RO consisted of a chief (major or lieutenant colonel), -two 
aides ( 
es (captains), one interpreter, two or three clerks {enlisted 
: , 

en or women ) , and a, man in charge of maps who, at the same time, 
wes also a draftsman, | 
ot . - = : : : * 

e | fbid. The Soviet officer previously mentioned made reveal- 
ing comments on the situation as it existed in his organization: 
2 oo office is directly under the jurisdiction 
pena chalet of staff. Co-operation with the operations section 
es atte to be desired ~ there is almost constant friction 
ee Lhe two sections. There were no interpreters at brigade. 
ee Interrogation takes place only at corps level. The 

og staff gave orders to the intelligence officer who acts 
upon his own in handing down, recommaigsance Missions. — 


30. Survey Sov Int, pp. 127, 129. 


31, ee Ibid. , Pp. 130-33. (2) NKVD Document, p. 35. According 





to the latter source, the reconnaissance company was under the 
direct command of the division commander, but in practice it 
was under the control of the intelligence officer. See also 


Interrogation Rpt, dated 21 Jul 44, in G-2 file of Third Panzer 


Army, Anlagenband FE zum Taetigkeitsbericht Nr. R, Abt. Te/Ae0-, 
i, VITT. - 30. IX, 1944, (hereafter clted as Third Panzer Army 


G2 File). This document is a German report of an interrogation — 
of a captured soviet divisional intelligence officer. According 
to him, the divisional reconneissance company consisted of three 


officers and 100 enlisted men divided into two platoons. Gombat 
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reconnaissance by this company was undertaken only on the 

order of the division commander when all other actions had 
failed to result in the capture of piicener an! As at corps 
level, this officer indicated that friction devas existed 
between the operations officer and the intelligence officer. 

32. The Soviet intelligence officer referred to in the previous 
footnote (Thind Panzer Army G-2 File) rade the following com- 
ments on rier of ised vi aenal RO: | | 


Every ten days, certain objectives which might yield 
prisoners, such as bunkers or trench sections, are designated. 
The mission is not performed by troops manning the trenches, 
but by the reconnaissance company. Scouts, singly or in 
palrs, are also employed for such missions. Incoming reports 
are to be entered into the war diary at 1200 and 1600. A 
summary of all messages from the OPs and the results reported 
by the reconnaissance company are incorporated into a con+ 
solidated report aud transmitted te corps at 1500. Consolidated 
reports covering ten-day and monthly periods are also made. 


| During the advance, 3 men from .the reconnaissance company, 

who are equipped with telephones, are attached to each bat— 
talion of the advancing troops. These’ attached telephone 
operaters report to the rear their own and the enemy situation, 
with. special emphasis on the flanks..=They’ report the time, 
‘strength, direction, and duration of enemy coumterattacks. The 
transmittal of reports to the intelligence section takes 
approximately 30 to .40.minutes.° In most instances, decisions 
are made on the ‘basis of these reports, unless reports from the 
operations section, transmitted via regiment, are in definite 
conflict. In such instances, a special reconnaissance officer 
is sent forward. Intelligence reports which division receives 
directly and reports which division receives through regimental 
channels are incorporated into a consolidated report and for~ 
warded to corps. 
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33. Sanee Sov fit. 13132, 

34. Ibid. 

35. MS P-O18b. - ee 

36. WD TM 30-430, I - 26. The duties of the Main Political 
Directorate can be roughly compared, in part, to those of the 
Troop Information and Education Section of the U.S. Army on 
this activity. 

oie bids, T2555. 


38. The succeeding history of the Soviet secret service is 


based on the following books and documents unless otherwise 
noted: (1) Survey Sov Int, Ch II, ae 23~243; (2) 7707 EUCOM Ic, 
Guide for Intelligence Interrogation of Eastern Cases (S), Apr 48, 
Ch XXIX, pp. 205-19; (3) Brit Study, Sov Int System, Ch 3, pp. 
1-3; (4) NKVD Document, pp. 6-9; (5) CIC Doc, Soviet Agents 
Security saa Counter-Espionage in the Theater of ee 

East Front (8), pp. 5-8. | 

39. Because of aie iereneas between the Russian and English 
alphabets, various trenslators have in some instances given 
different English "alphabetical" designations to the same Soviet 
agency. Here the alphabetical title which seems to be used most 
ewer oy feeneuaters hes been arbitrarily selected. Since 
une titles of isa of the organizations are long and rathor 


ponderous, the alphabetical designations are used in the text 
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after an initial listing of the full title. These titles with 

their Russian equivalents (in the English alphabet) mary be 

found in tHe glossary appended to this study. 

40. Smergh is a contraction of Smert Shpionam (meaning "Death 

to the Spies't) which wee e ee of a Vyshinsky pamphlet 

promoting that slogan. sisesiwee dropped as a title of the 
eneeae eee at the close of the war. See USFA (United States 

monces in Austria), Speotel Weekly Report No. 36 (TS), ii Jul Li}, 

Pt. II, pp. 14-13. 

4l. Parallel “devel optents in the field of counterintelLigence 

took place in the Red Navy as well. 

ha. German staff officers writing on this subject after the war 
_ (Ms P-018b) , ee that at the start of the war all camps were 
operated by the Soviet Army and ree "large riumbers of camps 
were turned over to the NKVD. » » about the middie of ne 
Other sources (Soviet Field Regulations, etc.) indicate, however, 
that all prisoner-of-war camps were under the jurisdiction of 
the NKVD throughout the war. | —_ 
43. WD TM 30-430, IV - Aff; Survey Sov Int, pp. 59-61. The 
organization and functions of the NKVD apparently remained the 
same upon its chenge to a ministry, the MVD, in 1946. 
44. WDGS Int Rpt No. RT-194-80 (CI~896), 21 Feb 50, Sub: 


Administration of I PY Affairs by tne MV. (S). This report was 
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evaluated as F-6 (unconfirmed information) by the issuing agency, 
but the information is Helieved to be reasonably correct and has, 
therefore, been included in the text of this study. 
45. The source believed that PW camps designated by four digit 
numbers beginning with seven were administered by Department 
Seven of the MVD, numbers beginning with an eight were labor 
camps under the Soviet Army, and those beginning with two or 
five, while under MVD administration, were under the Ministry of 
Public Health (Narkomsdrav). Another report based on statements 
by three returned PW's (USFA Special Wkly Rpt nee 59 (1S) 
28 Nov 47, pp. 12-19) indicated that the seven was added to camp 
numbers in March see April 1947 for purposes of facilitating © 
sneerenie of mail, (No criminal or political prison camps began 
with the numeral seven). Officer camps usually had lower numbers 
than those for enlisted men, sometimes only two digits following 
the seven. The digits following the seven indicate the base camp 
of a certain area; affiliated camps were indicated by adding a. 
Slash and the number of the subsidiary installation (7528/1, 
1528/2, ete.) Some affiliated camps were as far as 250 km. 
ee ee er | 
46. Probably the Main Administration of Interior Troops. (See 
Figure 6.) Escort and convoy troops were uniformed and usually > 
wore red epaulets which bore the regimental number and the 


Letter "K." 
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AT. The. source did not seeie differences between convict, 

training, and prisoner-of-war camps in this report. 

48. This. and the following information about prison camps is 

from MS P-OL8b, 

49. There have been practically no returnees from these punish- 

ment camps, inmates Gee not permitted to Sorssnena was 

relatives or prisoners in other camps, and the Soviet Government 

has refused to release ~~ information about any of the camps. 

50. For an excellent Scones! the organization and admin- 

istration of forced Tabor eatperandencShe sin Dimecbandes of 

Labor Camps) under the MVD see Rpt No. R-47-48, ODI Piles, USFA, 

ed Jun 48, sub: Forced Labor Organization MVD. aero Wan 

of this report is a chart which depicts the Sp eehene yen cs the 

~ Main Directorate and of te labor camps. a 

Sl. MS P-OL8b, | 

52. USFA, ODI, IC, Special Bi-Wkly Rpt No. 72, Apr 47, (8), 

Pt. III, Item 2, cr. 6. This camp was alleged to be Nc. 7027/2 

and located near ths Volga Canal 22 miles south of Moscow. 

Though not so stated in the Bepeke, it may be assumed that the 

camp was das the jurisdiction of the NKVD. | 

53, The report refers to this as the MVD Centrale Butilka 

(Bottleneck -- possibly a prison slang term for this ‘net tboticn) 

Located earnediscavens Ulitsa (Street) in Moscow. The 

notorious Lubyanka Prison in Moscow was also an important NKVD 

(and NKGB) interrogation center. | 
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5h. ND TH 30-430, IV ~4, 5. The Security Regiments per- 
formed many tasks undertaken by the Corps of Military Police 
in the U.S. Army. | | 
55. Survey Sov Int, pp. 60-61. 
56. WD TM S02/30%. IV a5 
57, Ibid. 
58, Especially important political personages among the 
prisoners, particularly leaders of the’ Nazi party who fell 
into Russian eee after the defeat of Germany, were inter- 
rogated by NKGB personnel. 
59. As fientioned previously, GUKR units at front and army 
level were titled UKR NKO; at corps and divisional level, OKR 
NKO, | 
60. NKVD Document, pp. 55-56. This document is a German study 
of Soviet intelligence methods based‘largely on captured documents 
and PW statements. In this study it is stated that co-operation 
between the OO NKVD and the Main Political Directorate was manda~ 
tory. The basis for this statement is a Soviet field order which 
fell into German hands early in the war and which stated, in part, 
"To all Military Courts of the Armies: By decree of the State 
Committee for Defense. . . , all 00 NKVD offices are ordered to 
combat relentlessly all spies, traitors, saboteurs, and deserters. 
The successful execution of such an important mission necessitates 
the sigeest setanoretion between the 00's and the Political 
Leader Corps of the Red Army." | 
All : 
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él. Survey Sov Int, Be 49. The, GUKR had no training respongi-_ 
bilities or school fecilities; training of personnel to be 
assigned to Suersh imite continued to take place in NKVD or 
NKGE schools. | 
62. Ibid., pp. 49-54. 
63. Ibid., p. 51. Available documents differ only slightly in 
estimates as to the number of personnel assigned to ices units, 
For further information see (1) NKVD Document; (2) USFA Special 
Wkly Rpt No. 36; (3) crc Doc, Soviet Agents Security, oe face 
64. NKVD Document, p. 49. ‘The NKGB carried on a surveillance 
program among the civilian population that was only slightly 
less intense than thet conducted in the armed forces. 
65. Soviet prisoners or deserters in describing to the Germans 
what they knew of the operations of Smersh wits often sbaenved 
that persons taken into custddy by Smersh mits (both Russians 
and prisoners of war) frequently were never heard of again. 
While it may be assumed that the fate of some of these individuals 
wes imprisonment rather than death, the secrecy surrounding such 
actions was probably a part of a carefully planned program of 
terror. 
66. NKVD Document, p. 52. 
67. (1) Ibid., (2) USFA Special Wkly Rpt No. 40, 8 Aug 47, 


Pt. II, pr. 5-12 (TS). Special teams of the NKVD and the NKGB 
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investigated the populations of recovered territories. The 
Smersh units attached to the Red Army were interested primarily 
in the civilians in the immediate area occupied by their 
military units. 

68. USFA Special Wkly Rpt No. 40, pp. 5-12. 

69, NKVD Document, p. 52. 

70. Ibid., p. 55. 

71. Survey Sov Int, pp. 75-76. During wartime the Main 
Intelligence Administration (GRU) was responsible for the 
specific direction of strategic intelligence in military fields. 
The Central Committee of the Communist party was charged with 
the over-all control of strategic intelligence and the specific 
Girection of nonmilitary intelligence. 

72, Survey Sov Int, pp. 26-27. During the great purge of 
1937-39 approximately 35,000 senior officers of the Red Army 


were arrested; most of them were never returned to their posts. 
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Chapter VII 
1. MS P-O18b, 


Ae Aids 
3, Tbid. 


4. Victor Kravchenkc, I Chose Freedom (Garden City, 1946), 
Pp. 364-65. | 

2+ GMDS RS 279. For an English translation of this document, 
see CIA Document OO-W-1009 (C), pp. 8-20. See also GMDS 
59710/2, Eleventh (German) Army, March 1942. 

6. The author's contention is supported by one German General 
as follows: "The German generally believes that he was always 
confronted by the NKVD. This notion ie Oreaeien. » » - The 
prosecution of criminal acts of a political. character is not 

& responsibility of the MVD... but of the KGB. The latter 
agency has aio conducted numerous interrogations of PWs. 

7. Following the riouaperdasion: paét with Germany in August 
1939, the propaganda in respect to Germany as an enemy of the 
Soviet Unicon hed been temporarily reversed. This resulted in 
much confusion of mind among front-line Russian troops and may 
have been responsible for the eee of many Russian troop 
units almost without a struggle early in the war. See 
Kravchenko, I Chose Seis, Ge, 365ff. 


Sy. CL) SDA Pamphlet No. 20-230, Russian Combat Methods, Nov 50 
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(R), pp. 91-92. (2) Study Deutsche Kriegsgefangene in der 
Sowjet - Union eemen PWs in the Soviet Union/ in Anti- 
Komintern File, Abt. Sowjet -- Union Archiv, BAP - 116/95 
(hereafter cited as Anti-Komintern File EAP 116/95). GB) 
MS P-OLSb. | 
9. Special Paterno tien Rpt, dtd 25 Aug 4A; in G-2 file 
of X Corps, A. K. Ic, Anlage 6, Gefangenen -- jacicinunger: 


16s Vile ke dd: 
10. MS P-O18b. 


ll. Leaflet carrying excerpt from Soviet Government Directive 


No. 1798, issued 1 July 41, found in XXVI Corps G-2 file, Ic 





Anlagenmappe VI zum T. B., Russische Flughlaetter /Russian 
Propaganda Leaflets/ 1. I. - 30. VI. 43. | 

12. MS P-018b. | | 

13. Anti-Komintern File BAP 116/95. 

14. memset Rpt, dtd 22 Mar 43, in III Panzer Corps 
2 File. | | 

Bee Brief summary of Stalin Order No. 271, dtd & yul £3; 
in Interrogation Reports, Pt [V, dtd 10 Sep 43, found in G-2. 
file of Ninth Army Anlage 5 zum Taetigkeitsbericht der Abt 
To/A. On; 164 VTi = Ble RIT. 13., (hereafter cited as Ninth 
Army G-2 File). | | 


16. Kravchenko, I Chose Freedom, pp. 405-06. 
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ibe g MS P-O1&b. _ 
12 Trial of the Major War Criminals Before the International 


Military Tribunal (Nuremburg, 1947), XXVI, Doc No. 884~PS. 





see also, Nazi_Conspiracy and Aj ression, III, Ds, 5 

9% - {d) Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, IIT, Loc' No. 1LO5é-PS, 
p. 710. (2) Ibid., Doc No. 338-C. (3) Sherwood, Roosevelt 
and Ho kins Sy Dp. 557-59. Despite the urging of Roosevelt in 
1942, Molotov firmly declined to a any agreement with 
the Gernans in regard to prisoners. 

20. Red Army Field Service Regulations, 1942, (S), p. 68, par. 
199-202, translated from the Russian under the direction of 
the Chief of General Staff, Canada. USA CIC. 

el. MS P-Oléb. As has been previously noted, the author 
differs somewhat with German authorities on this matter. The 
author contends that the Red Army still had considerable 
Latitude in gathering | information, even though the 
NKVD aid usury the field of strategic neeliieeee, 

| 23. Ibid. The paragraphs a through g in the text are 
paraphrased with the author taking the liberty of disagreeing 
slightly with the ore on the role of the NKVD, especially 
in paragraph d. 


a (1) Interrogation Rnt, Directives for the Interrogation 
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of PW's by Reconnaissance Officers of the Red Army, dtd 
ae Aug 44, in OKH/Brench Foreign Armies East, Bd. [Vol./ 


73 2,2. Kriegsgefangenenweson, 30.VI.44 - 28.11.45 (hereafter 
cited as German PW affairs file, Foreign Armies Bast. (2) 


see also Survey Treatment of German PW''s in the.Soviet Union, 
dtd 18 Jun 44, in folder OKH/Branch Foreign Armies Bast, 
Behandlung der deutschen Kef. in der SU (hereafter cited as 
German PW Survey, Foreign Armies East). Both of these documents, 
dated 1944, indicated that below divisional level the army was 
given a free hand to gather combat information in much the 
"game manner as in 1941-42. | 
25. Stuly Deutsche Kriegsgefangene in der Sowjet-union, in 
Ate Reniye een File BAP 116/195. See Appendix II, Item 1, for 
text. The original version of this order in Russian is not 
available. The German translation which is cited here was found 
in a study prepared for the Chief of the Security Service and 
the SD (Security Service). This translation is imecietaes. | 
paragraphs 6,-9, and 10 of the original 12 paragraphs having 
been omitted. The German study cites this document in order to 
demonstrate that the law pertaining to prisoners of war in the 
Soviet GiGi deted 1 Jul Al, Was & tnropaganda lie." A more 
complete version of Order No. 001 is found in German PW Survey 
Foreign Armies East [8/3/682/ which varies froin the other 
AL? _ a ee 
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version in some respects and which contains the missing 
paragraphs. Since the Russian version is not available, it is 
impossible to state which version is more Soren, but the — 
English translation appearing in Appendix II, Item 1, 18 deemed 
by the author to be of sufficient authenticity to support 
contentions that Russian evacuation procedures resulted in the 
death of many German prisoners. | | 

26. ‘Special order (translation) ata 7 Jul 44, by HQ 16th” 
Infantry Division, found in Third Panzer Army G-2 File. See 
Appendix II, Item 2 of this study. A German translation of a 
Russian Special Order (Russian saeeien not available) signed 
by the Chief of Staff and the Division Intelligence Officer _ 
of the (Russian) 16th Infantry Division and addressed to the 
156th Rifle Regiment. Two similar orders, issued by the 226th 
‘Int. Div. and the 8th Mechanized Corps, weseeetinely, may be 
found in German PW sinven Foreign Armics East /H/3/682/. 
These orders mention the shooting of prisoner sesiais by Red 
Army soldiers. 

27. Directive on the Political Interrogation of Captured 
Enlisted and Officer Personnel, dtd 3 Oct 41, in document file 
of Army Group North, Beutebefehle, Ic/AO, 15.1X.41 - 2.1.43. 
The German translation of this document is dtd 19 kor 42. See 


Appendix III, Item 1 of this study. 
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28. Guide for the Political Interrogation of PW's, dtd 7 

28 Mar 42, in G-2 file of ne Division, Anlege TI zum 
Taetigkeitsbericht, Ic, Ausgehende Meldungen, ‘Akte T piseiaad. 
7.11.-31.VIII.42. See Appendix III, Item 2 of this study. 
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Chapter VIII 
1. Jt Int Sub-Com Rpt, p. 27. 


3. Ibid. 
4. Ibid. 
5. Ibid. 


6. Unless otherwise noted, this section of the study is based 
on information fowumd in the following two documents: (1) NKVD 
Document, pp. 20-23; (2) Survey Sov Int, pp. 80-84. 

7. NKVD Document, p. 22. This order Was classified as "very 
urgent" and "top secret. 

8. Ibid. This does not pretend to be a complete list of the 
subjects taught in the College of Intelligence. 

9. According to the NKVD Document this school was said to have 
been closed toward the end of the war. The Report of the 

Joint Intelligence Sub-Committee states that "a Higher Intel- 
ligence School for the Red Army General Staff was identified 

in 1944, and there were undoubtedly other schools in existence 
about which no information is available." 

10. Interrogation Rpt, Directives for the Interrogation of PW's 
by Reconnaissance Officers of the Red Army, dtd ll Aug 44, in 
German PW affairs files, Foreign Armies Fast. Soe Appendix IV 


of this study. 
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11. Jt Int: Sub—Gon Rots pps Jott. 

iz. Survey Sov vila p. 85. This advanced school end other | 
secret service ‘schools were all under the NKVD at the beginning 
of the war, When the GUGB (which had been an NKYD Main Die. 
rectorate) became the NKGB in 1943, the Advanced School probably 
came under the jurisdiction of the latter commissariats along 


with a number of other NKVD institutions. Since all personnel 


of both commissariats had originally been members of the NKVD,— 
the difference between NKVD and NKGB schools and personnel, at | 


least during the war, was more academic than real. Thus, 00 oe 


NKVD personnel became OKR NKO Smersh ,ersonnel (and nominal 
enpere.F the Red Army) in 1943, but replacements ee 
latter units were drawn from NKGB schools (which had formerly 
been NKVD schools). 

13. Vbid. 

ve MS P-O18b. | 
abs a Both the Red Army intelligence and the counterintelligence 
agencies operated numerous schools both for agents who were to 
be committed in foreign territory and for radio intelligence 
and other types of intelligence personnel. Since interrogation 
did not come under their jurisdiction, such schools Hage been 
ignored in the text. | 


Short training courses for both military intclligence and 
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counterintelligence personnel inaugurated during the war have 
apparently been continued snes the war. A German prisoner 

who did carpenter repair work at one such school in Nsscowfuen 
1945 until, 1949 stated tnat three-month courses for officers 

of the Soviet Army, Air Force, MVD, and the Police were given 
at that particular school. See Rpt No. RT-524-50 (CI-1027), 
MVD School in Moscow, USSR (S), Hq 7707 BUCOM IC, 25 May 50. 
16. (1) Interrogation sheney ata 29 Aug 43, in file on Russian 
military schools, OKH/Branch Foreign Armies Rast 28b, Schulen, 
8.I,43-10.1II.45. (2) 7707 EUCOM IC, Rpt C1-SIR/56, 29 Oct 47 (TS). 
17. (1) ODDI, USFA, Jul 48 (Rpt date: 18 Oct 49), sub: Military 
Institute of Seecien Languages. Source: Soviet deserter. 
Fvaluation: 6-2 (Sye. Y2)ne 26(2),°6hy VILL. | 


18. MS P-Ol18b. 
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Chapter IX 

1. DA Pamphlet No. 20-230, pp. 13-16. 

ge. Ibid., 1. 90. 

Se Ibides. pe. 97, 

4s MS P-O18b. The information in the following passage, 


unless otherwise noted, is based on this source. 


0 Aa mI AO WU 


. Mikhail Koriakov, I'll Never Go Back (New York, 194&). 
, MS P-018b. | 
. Ibid. 

Rpt, Reaction of Russian PW to dussttcnine, C.S.D.1.C.; 
~R.G.G.. (U.K. Report), 343 (C), 16 Aug 45 (S), par. LS. 
. MS P-O18b. 


10. Rpt 00=B-9037, CIA, 14 Dec 48, sub: Vorkula Concentration | 
Camp, (c), par. 24-25. See also, Koriakov, I'll Never Go Back, 

p. 130. 

ll. Report of the International Red Cross Committee, iver ZA19ff. 
12. Study Deutsche Rideainep ween an idee Gow Seaniton in | 
Anti-Komintern File EAP 116/95. hocoeing t- this document Soviet 
authorities informed neutral representatives that they were not 
interested in Red Army personnel captured by the Germans. Since 
these soldiers had not fought to the very last, they were con- 
sidered traitors, who would be executed as soon as they were 


repatriated. 
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13. (1) Interrogation Rpt, dtd 21 Jul 44, in Third Panzer 

Army G-2 file. (2) Special Interrogation Rpt, did <5 Aug 44, 

in G-2 file on X Corps, A.K. Ic, Anlage, Gefangenen—Vernehmungen, 
16.VIT.-15 X44. os 

14. Interrogation Rpt, dtd 21 Jul ii in Third Panzer Army 

G-2 file. According to this SOUrce , returned Soviet officers 
were made privates in disciplinary companies. After being 
wounded they were considered rehabilitated and their rank was 
restored. 

15. (1) Ibid., (2) USFA Special Wkly Rpt No. 40 (TS), 8 Aug 47, 
Pt. II, pp. 5-12, (3) Rpt No. 1004 (C), Ninth Service Command, 
Fort Douglas, Utah, 3 Jan 45; par. 19. DRB, AGO. 

16. 54th Order of the peonied! Commissar for Internal Affairs 
of the USSR, 1942 (German translation) in antictoninvern file 
Abt. Sowjet-tinion Archiv, EAP 116/57. See also. Ryt No. 1004, 
Ninth Service Command, par. 19, 22. (So far as official orders 
were concerned, the Russians seemed to specify that only traitors, 
i.e., deserters, would be punished. In practice it seems that 
.@11 who were taken prisoner were suspected ‘traitors until proved 
innocent. ) * 

17. USFA, Special Bi-Wkly Rpt (C), No. 72, 20 Aug 48, Item l. 
18. (1) Ibid. (2) Rpt No. 70.(S), 23 Jul 48, Item 1, and (3) 


Rpt No. 82 (sg), 7 Jan 49, Item 2. 
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ioc, a avenene: I Chose Freedom, ios 405-06. ese dienic 
quotes an official of the Administration of Forced Labor Camps 
(GULAG) fi was being pressed to supply a certain commissariat 
several hundred prisoners for a ach assignment as saying: 
"But , Comrade, » » » be reasonable. After all, your Sovnarkom 
is not the only one howling for workers. ... Naturally 
everyone thinks his own job is the most important. What are 
we to do? The fact is, we haven't as yet fulfilled our plans 
on imprisonments, Demand die evento ties supply." 


20, Rpt 1004, Ninth Service Command, .par. 6. 
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Chapter X | | 

1. MS P-O18b. Discussion of us five phases of the war which 
follows ig based on this source anbieyscotheae se noted. According 
to U.S. sources, the agreement of the Foreign Wintetorats re- 
patriate German prisoners of war by 31 Dec 48 was reached on 

23 Apr 47, and the Governments submitted their repatriation | 
plans in August 1947. Obviously, the date in the German document _ 
is erroneous but has been kept to correspond to the sehen phase 
dates in the German text. 

e. Ibid. | Acdensine to this source, the NKVD did not take over 
supervision of the prison camps until stout the middle of 1943. 
If true, this was not strictly in accordance with Red Army 
isetruntions issued in 1940. Since practically no prisoners 
taken early in the war survived, information is lacking on camp 


organization and conditions for this stage of the war. 


3. Ibid. 


5. USMA, The War in Fastern Europe, Department of Military 
Art and Engineering (1949), (R), pp. $3, 36. | 

6. MS P-O18c. 

7. Interrogations for the purpose of securing evidence against 


war criminals (which took place largely during Phase V) will 
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be discussed in the subsequent section of this study entaeica 
nrAgeerosetion Methods Applied in Prisoner-of-War Camps." 

8. TM 30-430, V- 7ff. It is interesting to note that the 
Russian word, razvedka, can be translated into Englisn as 
‘intelligence (in the military sense), reconnaissance, or 
cbservation, | | 

9. Memo, ACofS, G-2, Hg 12th Army Gp for ACofS, G-2, WD, 

6 May 45, sub: Notes on Russian Intelligence (S). Brig. Gen. 


Edwin L. Siebert, author of this memorandum, had visited with 


the Chief of Intelligence of the First Ukranian Army Group on 
a courtesy visit to that basdawantexe with Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
CG., 12th Army Gop. Following the visit, General Siebert stated, 
in oars 'Prisoner—of-war interrogation is highly organized 
and is considered the most montis agency. The gathering 

of information from ground sources, se as OP's, patrols, 

etc., is highly rated and highly organized." 

10. MS P-O18b. | 

dikes Tid. See also DA Pamphlet No. 20-230, pp. 3-7 on a 
discussion of the characteristics of the Russien soldier. — 

leg. Survey Sov Int, pe Te. | 

13. Interrogation Rpt, dtd 21 Jul 44, in maa paneer dati 

G—2 Pile. . 


14. MS P-O18b. 
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15. DA Pamphlet Noe 20-230, ppe 91-92. This monograph con- 
tains mention of a number of Soviet atrocities against German 
prisoners, several of which took eines aa Lon 34 

16. See Appendix II, Item 1 of this study; also Appendix VI, 
Items 8, 9, and 10. less otherwise noted, discussion of 
interrogation procedures practiced in the field are based on. 
MS P-O18b. 

17. Evidence of the see oamess ae this situation can be 
gathered from an order concerning evacuation procedures issued 
by the Commissar of Defense in January 1943. Seo: speeded 2 ae 
Item 1 of this study. oe 

18. See Appendix VI, Items 6, 9, and 13 of this study. 

19. Study, 


Deutsche Krie ofangene in der Sowjet-Union in 





Anti-Komintern File EAP 116/95. 

20. Hq 7707 EUCOM IC, Rpt RT-60-49 (PI-556). This document 
contains contradictory reports concerning the treatment of 
prisoners at Stalingrad. Apparently, treatment of prisoners 

at that time was largely dependent upon individusl commanding 
officers. Large PW units were saved, small units were generally 
liquidated. Members of SS, Gestapo, tank units, and military 
police apparently were executed as a matter of principle. 

21. Brief summary of Stalin Order No. 171, dtd 8 Jul 43, in 


Interrogation Reports, Pt. IV, dtd 10 Sep 43; found in Ninth 
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Army G-2 file. The order may have been issued during the 
Battle of Stalingrad and made public at a lever Gate: 

made Interrogation Rpt, dtd <2 Mar 43, in II] Panzer Corps 

G-2 file. 

25% Suaciei order (translation), dtd 7 Jul 44, by HQ 16th 

Inf Div, found in Third Panzer Army G-2 File. See also Appendix 
II, Item 2 of this study. | 

24. See Chapter VI, C, 5 of this study. 

25. Former German prisoners have remarked that Soviet inter- 
rogators were particularly interested in matters pertaining to 
fern preparations in the field of chemical warfare, the 
implication being that the Russians expected the Germans to make 
use of gas. A reference to this effect is found in MS P-Ol8e, 
Seosaniy Ae 

26. The foregoing discussion concerning evacuation and interro- 
gation procedures practiced during the latter stages of the | 
war has been barca largely on MS P-O18b. The text differs with 
this source on one matter, that of the presence of NKVD interro- 
gators at division level. The author believes that German 
prisoners were subjected to extensive seuiten interrogations 
at division level by the seieiear commissars and Smersh person- 
nel whom the German prisoners understandably but mistakenly 


idenfitied as members of the NKVD. 
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27. See Appendix VI, Item 12, par. 3 of this study. Note 
that the first question asked by "political" interrogators 
(according to this source) was "why are you fighting against | 
a state of workers and farmers?" 

28. See Chapter VI, C, 5, a. of this study. 

29. O00 NKVD and Smersh units conducted’ essentially the same 
activities; references in the text to Smersh also ap,ly to 

OO NKVD. | 

30. See Chapter VI, C, 5, a. of this study. 

31. CIA 00-B-9470, Soviet Intelligence Service: Organization 
Equipment, Operation (S), 25 Feb 49. 

32. IJbid., p. 3. : 

33. This is an understandable omission for the source, who 
had applied for U.S. citizenship, would not wish to be associated 
with any torture methods used by Smersh during the time he had 
— forced into their service. 

34. (1) CIC Doc, Soviet Agents Security, ;. 10; (2) Nicola 
Sines. Smersh (New York, 1950), ry. 72-77. 

35. GIC Doc, Sovict Agents Security, p. 24. 

36. Ibid., p. 25. The eesueion: issued by GUKR NKO, is 


quoted in full in this source. 





37. Ibid., pp. 25-26. The discussion in the text of Smersh 


investigation procedures is based almost entirely on this source. 
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38. When the Red Army regained Soviet territory, one of Smersh's 
principal missions was the apprehending of Soviet citizens who 
| hed collaborated with the Germans. fposineioa about German 
atrocities was used after the war in Soviet war-crime ee 
| 39. CIC, Soviet Agents Security and Counter-Espionage, p. 26. 
40. Ibid. Such reprisals were ordered by NKVD Order No. 001552, 
dated 10 Dec 40. 
41. Unless otherwise noted, documents upon which the following 
discussion of prison-camp conditions is based are as follows: 
(1) MS P-O18b; (2) Team 6, 7020 AF GI Unit, USAFE, Rpt No. 6-137- 
0250, (s), 8 Feb 50; (3) Team 10, 7020 AF CI Unit, Rpt No. 10- 
148-0250, (s), 6 Feb 50; (4) Team 12, OSI, IG, USAFE, Rrt No. 
12-199-0250, (s), 20 Feb 50; (5) Team 15, 7020 AF CI Unit, USAFE, 
Rpt No. 15-179-0250, (3), 14 Feb 50; (6) 7001st AISS, USAFE, sub: 
Soviet Treatment of German PWs, (s), 13 Dec 493 (7) Mil Attache, 
“Belgium, Rpt No. R-171-48, (8), 13 Dec 49; (8) Mil Attache, Iran, 
Rpt No. R-32-47 (S), Mar L'73 (9) U.S. Hevval Attache, Moscow, sub: 
USSR — Construction and Living Conditions, Moscow Area (R), - 
25 Sep 46, yp. 23 (10) BID Doc #331073, sub: Conditions of Release 
for Officer and Nazi Internees .. . in USSR, Berlin (C), 24 Dec 46; 
(11) Hq EUCOM IC, Rpt #RT-60-49 (PI-556); (12) 7001 AISS-USAFE, | 


Rot No. 10-1'72~1, (s), 10 Jan 50; (13) Hans Rebach, "Gemordet 





wurde netchts:" (Murders Took Place at Night), Der Spiegel /A 


German Magazinef 23 May 51. 
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42. According to the German authors of MS P-O1l&b, the Red. Army 
operated prisoner-of-war camps until they were taken over by 
the NKVD in 1943. Since few .risoners were taken ;,rior to that 


time, practically none of whom survived, the point is both 


difficult to determine and not too important, but it is the 


“author's opinion that the NKVD operated the camps throughout the 


war. 


‘43. Hgs USFA, ACofS, G-2, Special Wkly yt No. 7 (TS), 3 Dec 46, 


Pees y eke | 
44. Hq 7707 EUCOM IC, Rpt #RT-494-50 (CI-096), sub: MVD Prison 


in Leningrad, 17 May 50 (8), par. 2. 


45. MS P-O18b. A main camp was designated by numbey, €.Be, 


Camp No. 724. Its subcamps were designated by another number 
following the number of th: main camp, e.g., Subcamps Nos. 


TaA/ 1s. Weksfek 


46. Hq 7707 EUCOM IC, Rpt #RT-60-49 (PI-556), par. 3. 


AT. Seen. 41 (13). This is a magazine article by a former 


German soldier who had been sent to a Russian penal camp (at 
Karaganda). 

AS. Seen. 41 (3). 

49. OQMG (U.S.Army) provides the following information on breads 
Russian Rye Bread (Black), Summer 1942... 100 grams ~ 150 calories 


Russian Rye Bread, Fine (Some Wheat)..... 100 grams — 20/, enlories 
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Russian Coarse Wheat Bread, After Seatingsad (1943) ... 
Se og 4 7 100 grams - 217 calories» 
U.S. Army Bread, Garrison Loaf (1950) ... 100 grams : 312 calories 
A U.S. Army garrison loaf weighs 20 ounces and contains | 
about 1,684 calories. (One ounce equals 28.3495 grams.) An issue 
of 300 grams of black bread, or 10.58 ounces, would provide 
from 450 to 624 calories a day; 600 grams, from 900 to 1,248 
calories. The Russians use water and a comparatively high 
sugar content in making their bread while the U.S. Army uses 
milk and a lower sugar content. | 
50. Seen. 4l (9), Ch. X. A U.S. Naval Attache in Moscow in. 
1946 commented that German prisoners he had seen appeared to be 
more healthy than the gstnes Hassten male. 
51. Seen. 41 (5), par. 2a, and (3), par. 2a, Ch. X. 
h2. Seen. 41 (10), Ch. X. Officers performed iasubes tasks, 
as a rule, such as tailoring. | 
53. Seen. Al (6), par. ld, Ch. X. 
54. Seen. 41 (2), par. c, Ch. X. This report contains the 
statement "there were very few cases of inadequate medical 
supplies," and that medical facilities were senerally good 
This, however, is in sharp contrast to the reports of most 
repatriates who tell of inadequate supplies and facilities, 
though they are agreed ‘nat the German medics do the best they 
could with what they had, See n. 41 (12), par. c, Ch. X. 
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55. Seen. 41 (3), per. 2b, and (7) ; Ch. X. 

56. Seen. 4l (1), p. 9, and (12), par. c, Ch. X. 

57. COMNAVFORGER, at FPO, N.Y. Serial 192-3-47 (8), 30 Apr iT. 
(This source covers items a, b, and c.) 

«4S, Gee Mis AL (8), Ch. x. 

59. The. Haghington Post, October 21, 1950. The death rate 

in camps for eens: prisoners was equally bad Beeorane: te 
William J. Sebald, Department of State Bulletin, XXII, No. 546 
(1950), pp. 24228. According ‘to Mr. Sebald, a total of 374,041 
Japanese had not been repatriated es of the end of 1949; most 
of these, if not all, was presumed to be dead, 

8605. S60 Be 2417), G2)y Cis Xs 

61. Seen. 41 (9), Ghs X. | 

62. MS P-0198e, Appendix 2. 

63. MS P-O18e. This study consists of a series of papers on 
the Russian satis vrogram written by former German. prisoners 
and steff officers under the supervision of the EUCOM Historical 
Division. Little information has been given in the text con- 
cerning the "National Committee for Free Germany ," the Paulus 
Army, or the Von Seydlitz Army. While the "National Committee 
for Free Germany" was elaborately staged by the Soviets end 


excited considerable attention at the time, it seems to have 
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been nothing more than a part of the Soviet psychological war- 
fare program, and the "movement" was discontinued at the end _ 
of the WEE 5 | No repatriated German who was captured before the 
end of hostilities was solicited by the Russians to fight 
against the German Army for the Russians (at lease, no repatriate 
who has been interviewed was solicited), and only a few were = 
accepted by the Soviets to assist in such activities as front- 
line toudspeaker propaganda broadcasts. 

64. MS P-~Olge, Annex 1 (The Secret of the Power of the Soviet 
State). The discussion in this reference is not confined to. 
the methods of control of prisoners but extends to all people 
under Soviet domination. | 

65. MS P-018c. 

66, Ibid.- 

67. (1) MS P-O18b; (2) MS P-Ol18c. Unless otherwise noted, the 
discussion of the characteristics of the five phases of iwberee- 
gation is based on these references. 

68. During the fourth phase, the NKVD became the MVD, but there 
was apparently little or no change in the organization so far as 
the camp~interrogation program was concerned. 

69. MS P-018e, Aspens Ba 

70. The Main Intelligence AGiaeeretiGn of the Red Army 

(GRU) maintained a staff of at least 350 officers, enlisted 


men, and civilians during the war as mentioned earlier in this 
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study. (Chap. VI, C, 3.) It is logical to assume that the 

NEVD ee which directed the prisoner-of-war camp 
interrogation program was at least as large as the GRU. 

71. MS P-Ol8e, Appendix 2. The NKVD and the NKGB, as mentioned 
‘before, became the MVD and the MGB, respectively, in 1946. For 
purposes of convenience, they are referred to in the text by 
their earlier designations even if, in some instances, the 
wees discussed took place after 1945. 

tee. ADIs 

73, Ibid., Section 7. 

74. Hans Fritzsche, a prominent Nazi captured at the end of the 
war, was subjected to such an ordeal, although the object 1: 

his case was to secure evidence of war crimes which coulc be> 
used in the Nuremberg Trials. By the time of the trials, how- 
ever, he had recovered his physical and mental powers almost 
seupietele: Konrad Heiden, @Why They Confess," Life Magazine 
(June 20, 1949), pp. 9eff.. Field Marshal Paulus eppeared briefly 
as a Soviet witness in the Nuremberg Trials but was kept strictly 
in Soviet custody at all times. hoeereine to an observer one 
Ernest P. Uiberall, an Mneeion interpreter), Paulus was apparently 
in poor physical condition and seemed to be laboring under great 
emotional strain, particularly when he attempted to justify his 


alleged anti-Hitler activities after his capture. Otherwise, he 
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did not, have the manner of one whose mental processes had been 
permanently impaired. see Trial of the ees War Criminals, VIL, 
pp. 253-61, 279-304 « Apparently, there were 4 mbes ce German 
officer prisoners led by General vonseydlitz who, after Stalingrad, 
lost faith in Hitler and voluntarily serene wb the Soviets © 
but with the idea in mind that they could form an deat alliance 
with Russia on the basis of an independent Germany free of Nazi 
domination. Most of these Germans even mia eens disillusioned 
and dropped their activities. They found that they had been 
playing into Soviet hends while genclg airenseine to be pro- 
Secuah aut. at the same Pic, ere It is believed that 
the Soviets published many pro-Soviet statements credited 6 
prominent German prisoners without the latters' knowledge or 
consent. See MS P-018c. 

75. MS P-O18b. Smersh methods of enrolling informers is 
described in Sinevirsky, Smersh, pp. 1l06ff. | 

76. MS P~018c. — = 

77. See Appendix VI, Item 25 of this study. In some cases the 
questionnaire was not filled out until etervhe initial interro- 
gaticn. A new questionnaire was filled bat ease time «& prisoner 
arrived at a new camp, no matter how many times he was transferred. 
78. See Appendix VI, Item 17 of this study. 


“79. See Appendix VI, Items 14-18, 21, 22, 29, 36, 38 of this study. 
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80. See Appendix VI, Items 2, 3, 26, 29, 30, 33 of this study. 


Sl. See een VI, Item 12, ‘par. 3 of this study. 


82. (1) "The Technique of Soviet Titeenovetlons* Monthly 


Intelligence Report (British Armed Forces Magazine) (S) 


(June 1949), 2. 39; (2) USFA Special Biwkly Rpt No. 100, 


16 Sep 49, Pt. Il, Humgary (S), pp. 15ff. 


83. (1) MS P-O18b; (2) MS P-Ol8e, Appendix 2. 

84. MS P-O18b. 

85, MS P-O18b. The use of information on file to verify 
prisoner-of-war information is not unique to Soviet methods. 
Military intelligence interrogators of all armies use similar 
procedures. | 

86. MS P-Ol8e, Appendix 4. 

87. MS P-O18b. 

88, Information is lacking on Soviet methods of indexing and 
eross—indexing individual prisoner record cards. It is possible 
that machine-record methods were used in higher headquarters, 
but no references to such isaneniees devices have been uncovered 
during research for this study. 

89. MS P-O18b. 

90. In addition to the special camps mentioned previously in 
the text, serteia dG dpesiatiee army and naval officers were 


sent to e camp at Kochevo which was reputed to be an textermination" 
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camp. Beeaiees in this camp were carefully interrogated on 
their specialties, and the methods used were said to be 
especially harsh. Scientists, including nuclear physicists, 

were sent és a camp at Krasnogorsk. All specialists in this 
camp were soapeties to write all they know about their special 
fields; the amcunt of Food each sidctis: received was determined 
by the value of his written report. A large number of German 
generals (approximately eighty) were sieecnela at Krasnogorsk | 
for interrogation. See, OI Special Triangle Rpt 39, HQ 7707 
EUCOM IC, & Sep 47 (TS). 

91. Soviet interrogators were particularly careful when dealing 
with prominent political personalities such as Cardinal Mindszenty 
(Stephen K. Swift, "How They Broke Cardinal Mindszenty," Reader's 
Digest (November 1949), e 1ff). See also Append4x VI, Item 33 _ 
of this study and MS P-O18b. 

92. GIA, Info Rpt No. 30, DB-19054, Soviet Methods in the 
Interrogation of Prisoners of War, 30 Oct 49 (S), par. 15. 

meer - Monthly Int Rpt (English) , iin 29s The Technique of Soviet 
Interrogation, pp. 35-43. This is 7 seecilent discussion of 
Soviet "purge trial" methods. | | 

94. MS P-O18b. See also Appendix VI, Items 16g ey 234 ee 

of this study. | 


95, MS P-OL&b. 
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96. Hans Fritszche spent his first several weeks in Lubianka 
Prison in a "standing-cvffin" three feet square according to 

— the previcusly quoted article in Life Megazine. His stay in 
the cell was broken only by trips to the interrogation chamber 
and the ietrines | 

97, (1) MS P-OL8b; (2) Hq 7707 EUCOM IC, Rpt No. RT-494-50 
(CT-986), MVD Prison in Lenningrad, 17 May 50 (S), par. 2. 
(Paragraph 3 of this report is reproduced in Appendix VI, 

Item 14 of this study.) Some of these precautions have heen 
observed in Allied prisons to prevent any danger of the prisoner 
committing suicide. 

98. USFA Special Biwkly Rpt No. 100, 16 Sep 49 (Sq. Pin Die eee 
99. MS P-O18b. | 

100. Few prisoners of war were subjected to public trials, such 
procedures more ordinarily being reserved for political scape- 
goats of the Soviets both in Russia and its satellite states. 
The scope of this study does not permit en extended treatment 

of Soviet methods of interrogating Soviet citizens or citizens 
of satellite states. An excellent, short treatment of this 
wibieet may be found in the CIC study, Guide for Intelligence 
Interrogators of Eastern Cases, Hq 7707 EUCOM IC, Apr 48 (S), 
pp. 36ff. See also an aforementioned series in a British 


military publication (Monthly Intelligence Report, June 1949), 
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and Stephen K. Swift, The Cardinal's Story (New York, 1949), 
an expose of Cardinal Mindszenty's interrogation, a condensation 


oni which appeared in Readers Digest, Nov 49. An emotional, .. 





‘highly colored account of Smersh methods of interrogating citizens 
of Soviet-occupled countries may be found in sinavice, Smersh, 
Ch. V through XV. See also, Zbigniew Stypulkowski, "Behind the 
Iron Shutters of Lubianka," New York Times Magazine, May. 20, 1951, 
De 15. This excellent article on interrogation procedures in 
Lubianka prison is based on excerpts froma book by the same 
author, Invitation to Moscow (London, 1951). 

101. See the previously cited article. in the British Monthly 
Intelligence Report, June 49, for example of Soviet Lurge-trial 
proceedings and techniques. | at. 

102. (1) See Appendix VI, Item 4] of. this study; (2) Appendix 

VI, Item 26; (3) Appendix VI, Item 34; (4) Swift, "How They Broke 
Cardinal Mindszenty,"” pp. 1ff. 

103. Seen. 102, (2), Ch. X. In this report the drug is — 
referred to as Chlorine Hydrate, but this could well be an error 
on the part of a translator. 

104. For a complete description of the clinical use end effects 
of chloral hydrate, see Goodman and Gilman, The Pharmacological. 
“Basis of Therapeutics (New York, 1941), pp. 175-78. . Any standard 


“work on pharmacélogy will carry a similar description of the drug. 
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105. According to a pharmacologist. of the Pure Food and Drug © 

Section, U.S. issebtiedt of Justice, actedron is not listed in 

ae current codex, either American or foreign (May 1950). From 

a description of its effect on the human nervous system, it may 

be that it is one of the alkaloids of the belladona plants, the 

two most important of which are atrophine and scopolamine. 

Atrophine first stimulates then depresses the brain. Scopolamine, 

an ingredient of-the anesthesia known as "twilight sleep," is 

a repressant and normally causes drowsiness, fatigue, and 

dreamless sleep. It may be, however, that actedron contains 

mescaline, a derivative of the dumpling cactus (Laphophora 

williamsi), which produces strange psychic effects and hallu- 

cinations. See Goodman and Gilman, The Pharmacological Basis 

of Therapeutics, pp. 48, 436, 160, and 575. 

106. See n. 102 (4), Ch. X. 

107. Seen. 102 (1), Ch. X. 

108, Goodman and Gilman, The Pharmacological Basis of 

Therapeutics, p. 48s 

109% Ubides ‘pe 575s 

110. G. T. Stockings, "A Clinical Study of the Mascaline 

Psychosis, With Special Reference to ‘the Genesis of Schizophrenic 

and Other Psychotic States," Journal of Medical Science LEXKVI 


(1940), pp. 29-47. See also, E. F. Castetter and M. E. Opler, _ 
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"Plants Used by the Mexcalero and Chiricaluna Apache for Food, 
Drink, and Narcotics," University of New Mexico Bulletin: 

(Biol. Ser.) IV (1936), pp. 35ff. These two papers seem to be 
the only studies of the effects of heneenaae on the nervous 
system published in the United States, beyond of course, short 
comments in standard works on pharmacology. | | | 

lil. Information obtained from Lt. Col. Stephen We Ronaon, AMC , 
of the Psychiatry and Neurology Consultants Division, Surgeon 
General's Office (May 1950). 

lle. MS P-018e, Appendix 2. See also gonna VI, Items 16, 20; 
el, 22, 23 of this study. a 
113. Annex to Rpt, dtd 6 Feb 50, in MS D-387. This MS, as well 
as MS p-388, constitutes a collection of studies, reports, letters, 
and appeals pertaining to the interrogation, trial, and treatment 
af cenian PW's in Russia during the post-war perioc, in docunenta- 
tion of the MS P-O18 series. | . 

114. Declaration on German Atrocities [Moscow Declaration/, 
released 1 Nov 43. The Text of this document may be are 
Trials of the War Criminals Before the Nuernbers Military 
Tribunals (Washington, 1950), IV, 1950-872486. 

“115. Ltr, dtd 21 Feb 50, in MS D-387. 

116. Rpt, dtd 31 Jan 50, in MS D-387. The Soviets made special 
“eetorte to atecuse former members of the Viking and Brandenburg 


' Divisions against whom they particularly desired to wreak their 
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vengeance. The Viking Division (Sth S$ Panzer Division) had 
participated in the initial invasion of Russia and had been 
particularly troublesome to the Red Army in 1944 at Korsun and 

in Pdléads The Brandenburg Division was a specially trained 
sabotage unit which came under direct control of the Sabotage 
Section OKW Abwehr IT. Abwehr TI was the department of the — 
demas Military Intelligence Service which was concerned with 
sabotage. Its functions were later taken over by the SD (Security 
Service) a the MI Bureau of ae RSHA (Reichsicherheitshauptamt 
= Reich Security Main Office). See Order of Battle of the German | 
Army, MID, WD, 1 Mar 45 (R), pp. 312, 330. | 
aan. Tbid. It should be noted that many members of the Wehrmacht 
who had never Bess dn Rosie durine one war were "captured" by 

the Red Army after Germany's capitulation and sent to prisoner 
of-war camps in Russia. Many Germans who had been held captive 
by the western powers and who were repatriated to eastern Germany 
after’ the war were also sent to Soviet prison camps. 

118. Ibid. This report contains an appeal to the Federate Govt. 
at Bonn. | | 

119. The Seyeta cancbabig tna luded in this category Germans who 
had any part in enforcing military law in Soviet territory 
oecupied by the Germans. 


120. MS p-Ol8e..’ See also Rererre VI, Item 22 of this study. 
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121. MS D~387 contains an appeal to the Federate Govt. at Bonn. 
122. MS P-Ol8e, hopene aus 2 and 6. | 

123. See Appendix VI, Item 23 of this study. 

124. Rpt, dtd 15 Feb 50, in MS D-387. 

125, “Bee Appendix VI, Ttem 18 of this study. 

126. MS P-O0l8e, Appendix 6. 

127. Rpt, dtd 31 Jan 50, and excerpt from Ltr, dtd 1l Feb 50, 
in MS D-387. Descriptions of the arrest and trial procedure may 
be found in these sources. | 

128. Ltr, dtd 21 Feb 50, in MS D-387. An account of life in a 
typical penal camp to which war criminals were sentemay be found 


in Rebach, :‘Gemordet wurde echt ss” He: 20% 
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Chapter XI | 
1. GHQ, FEC, MIS, ATIS Interrogation Report No. 60, 29 Oct 48 
(Ss), pp. 38, 47. This report, compiled from interrogations of 


thousands of Japanese repatriated from the USSH, gives a 


| comprehensive picture of the conditions in the Soviet PW camps. 


for Japanese, the indoctrination program, and the organization 
of the camps. 

2, As late as 7 Dec 50, the Russians served notice to the United 
Nations at Lake Success that they would block any attempt to 


make an inquiry into the fate of German and Japanese prisoners 


believed still held in the USSR. On that date, British Common- 


wealth delegates to the United Nations stated in debates on the 
subject that an estimated 62,792 Germans and 369,382 Japanese 
prisoners in the USSR were auapeutated for. Other sources reveal 
similar figures. See: (1) Washington Post, December 7, 1950 

(AP dispatch from Lake Success); (2) ATIS Interrog Rpt 60, p. 473 


(3) Robert A. Fearey, The Occupation of Japan, Second Phase: 
1948-1950 (New York, 1950), pp. 14-17; (4) Wm. J. Sebald, "Soviet 


Union Still Refuses to Cooperate in Repatriation of Japanese," 


Dept of State Bul., XXII, No. 548 (1950), pp. 24-28. 
3. Seen. 2 (3) and (4), Ch. XI. 
4. ATIS Rpt No. 60, pp. 38ff. 


5, Ibid., p. 2. 
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6s. Tid. This ATTS feos contains liste and numbers of the 

known districts and camps, a description of the name and number 
system used by the Soviets, and maps showing the locations of 

ad. known Camps. | | — 

Te. Jbldeg Deke 

8. Seen. 2 (4), Cha. Xs 

9, ATIS Rpt No. 60, pp. 31-37. 

10. Ibid., pp. iii, 5-10. 

il. Ibid., pp. 11-15. 

tee, TOI ss Doe 15-37. 

13... Ab) oes C2, GHQ, FEC, Rpt No. TB-2384-4578, 1 Oct 49 (g), | 
(see Appendix VIII, Item 1 of this study); (2) T/I, G-2, GHQ, FEC, — 
Rpt No. TB-47-50, 18 Jan 50 (S) (See appendix VIII, Items 2-19 

of this study. | | 

14. See Appendix VIII, Items 1, 5, 7, 11, 1lé, and 18 of this study. 
15. Seen. 13 (2), Ch. XI, p. 13. 

16. See Appendix VIII, Teele 11, 12, 19 of this study. 

17. See Appendix VIII, Item 1 of this study 

18. See n. 13 (2), Ch. XI, p. 10. 

19. See n. 13 (2), Ch. XI, pp. 9, 13. For locations of Khabarovsk 
and Nakhodke, see ATIS Interrog Rpt 60, Plate 1 (map). 

20. (1) See Appendix VIII, Item 1 of this study; (2) See n. 13, 

Ch. XI, p. 22. | 

21. (1) See Appendix VIII, Items 8, 19 of this study; (2). See ne -13 
Ch. XI, p. 12. | | 


92. (1) See Appendix VIII, Items 1, 3, 6-9, 12, 13, 15, 19 of 
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Chapter XTI 


i. Geneva Conventions of August 12, 1949 For the Protection 
of War Victims (Dept. of State, Publication 3938, General 





Foreign Policy Series 34 Lhugust 1950/), De 115. 
2. Ibid., p. 235. As of September 1951, no major powers, 
including the USSR and the United States, had officially 


ratified this convention. 
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GLOSSARY 


Soviet terms and alphabetical designations of Soviet organizations 
used in'the text of the study. | | 


Cheka ee ae 


GE wvenebicanrs F 


GPU eo@ecuvee#e#taoeeeca6aoea 


GRU jiu w atetereceiie @ 


GUKR Ce 


GUP Voisk MVD... 


MGB: -neqaaau 


..(Glavnoye Upravieni 


ate EP OOO OS A SE et EE ee Re ies a 


.(Chrizvechaninaya Komisiya) Extraordinary Commission 


for Combating Counter-revolution, Speculation, and 
Sabotage. First Soviet surveillance agency, founded 
in June 1918. 


. (Gossudarstvennoi Bezopasnosti) State Security. These 


initials accompanied the rank designation of political 
career officers of the 00 NKVD and GUKR NKO Smersh. 





.(Gosudarstvennoye Politicheskoye Upravieniye) Political 


Directorate; successor to the Cheka in 19e.. 





. (Glamnoye Razvedivatelnoye Upravieniye) Main Intelli- 


gence Directorate of the War Ministry. 


e Gosudarstvendi Bezopasnosti) Main 
Directorate for State Security. 





.(Glavnoye Upravleniye Kontrrazvedki) Main Directorate 
of Counterintelligence of the NKO. Successor to the 


O00 NKVD in 1943. Often referred to during World War II 
as Smersh. 





.(Glavnoye Upravleniye Pogranichnikh Voisk MVD) Main 
Directorate of Frontier Troops, MVD. js 





_ nirovanyi) Main Directorate of the Affairs of Prisoners 


of War and Internecs. 


. (Kontrrazvedyvatelnoye Upravieniye) Administration and 
Counter-Espionage Section of the GUGB. Performed 


intelligence duties in non-military sectors. 


.(Ministerstvo Gosudarstvennoi Bezopasnosti) Ministry 
of State Security. Successor to the NKGB in 1946. 
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CD GO pewtaneis .(ilinisterstvo Vautrennikh Del) Ministry of the Interior. 


Successor to the NKVD in 1946. 


MVS: sich ote a net (Ministerstvo Vooruzhennikh Syl) Ministry of the Armed 
= Forces. Combination of and successor to NKO and NKVMF 
in 1946. 


Nachalnik Lagera..Camp Commander of a prisoner-of-war camp. 


~NKO eu ene secs ..(Narodny Kommissariat Oborony) pesples! Commissariat 


for National Defense. 


NGS pence eee es (Narodny Kommissariat Gosudarstvennoi Bezopasnosti) 


Peoples! Commissariat of State Security. — 


NEVDE x aacoitesiers ...(Narodny Kommissariat Vnutrennikh Del) Peoples! 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs. 


OGPU ..... eat '..(Obyedinennoye Gosudarstvennoye Politicheskoye Upravleniye) 
United State Political Directorate. Successor to the 
GPU in 1923. 


OKR NKO Smersh...(Otdel Kontrrazvedki, NKO Smert Shpionam)' Agencies of 
GUKR NKO in lower echelons of the armed forces. sSmersh 
is a contraction of Smert Shpionam which means "Death 
to the Spies," and was the popular nickname for the 
organization. ~— 


O0 NKVD ........-(Osoby} Otdel NKVD) Military surveillance units of the 
_ NKVD. Succeeded by GUKR NKO Smersh. 





OP watewle's weaseeeee(Oblastnoye Pravienie) District Administration for 
: Escort and Convoy Troops. 


| “OPVI ......+.+... (Oblastnoye Pravlenie Voiyennoplennykh I Internirovenvi) 


District Administration for Affairs of Prisoners and 
Internees. 


PNOGIN 27 )6:t0uy38s (Pomoshnik Nachalnika Shtaba Z) Second assistant to the 
¥ 3 chief of the regimental staff. (Intelligence or recon- 
naissance officer in lower echelon headquarters.) 


NG: digemayeteetes (Razvedyvute Ini Otdel) Intelligence Staff section of 


an Army, Corps, or Division. 
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aye | | | ‘crys igence Directorate 
RU .cecccceseeecs (Razvedyvatelnoye Upravieni e) Intelligence at 
| : | i Front (Army Group) or Military District Headquarters. 


Smersh .seesceeee See OKR NKO Smersh. 





Ghtab eecceceses Staff of a Red Army Headquarters. (Often used as a 
general term for any military headquarters.) 


VO GPU ree (Voiyenny Otdel GPU) Military surveillance section of 
the GPU. Preceded the 00 NKVD. 
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